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Ir has always appeared to us an object of prime import- 
ance to exhibit Religion not only in her robe of state and 
ceremony, in which she is approached with reserve and cau- 
tion, but in the ordinary attire of common life, in which the 
native ease and grace of her character may be studied at lei- 
sure, and her legitimate influence over the concerns of every 
day observed and understood. It is seldom that in a pub- 
lished work sh:e can be caught in this attitude. In sermons 
she is teaching others, rather than acting herself; in con- 
troversy she is too frequently rather the absent subject of 
dispute than the present guide of the inquiry; even in bio- 
graphy, as the whole character of an individual, if the author 
be faithful, is necessarily brought out to view, there are 
commonly some parts of the record, in which the influence 
of Religion is wanting; and in professed narratives of all 
sorts, the impressions and sentiments of the writer, however 
excellent, are usually sunk in the more prominent interest, 
given to the incidents described. 

It therefore affords us much pleasure to introduce to our 
readers in the present number the journal of a Christian 
traveller, occupied in, the search of such objects, as derive 
their interest from the common hope, that is set before us, 
by wLom throughout the whole volume ae 


‘“« The simple form of his Diary has been preserved, with a view 
to the advantage it offers, of communicating to others the impres- 
sions produced on his own mind by events at the time of their oc- 
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curring; being sensible how apt the mind is to allow unconsciously 
the colouring of subsequent ideas, and altered modes of thinking to 
influence the narration of simple facts.” (P. vil., vill.) 

The field officer to whom we are indebted for this interest- 
ing work, set out on the first of December, in the year 1820, 
from Bangalore, the principal military station of the Madras 
government, to visit the ancient Syrian churches in the neigh- 
bourhood of Travancore, 


“ With the additional intention of inquiring into the state of the 
Christian missions of various denominations, now existing on the 
coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, and of learning whether the 
progress made in the great work of converting the native heathen to 
Christianity justified the pecuniary sacrifices made by the English 
nation to that effect; as well as whether the reports of the mission- 
aries themselves were sufficiently accurate.” (P. 3.) 


He proceeded in the first instance to Madras, thence to 
Tranquebar and Tritchinopoly, and so by Palamcottah along 
the coast of Travancore; whence, returning through Coim- 
batoor and Seringapatam, he arrived at Bangalore on the 
twenty-ninth of March, after an absence of nearly four 
months. Afterwards, on the twenty-third of August in the 
same year, having obtained two years’ leave of absence for 
the purpose of returning to England, he went by land to 
Tellicherry; whence having proceeded in a free trading ship 
to Bombay, he embarked on the eighteenth of November on 
board the Antelope, and arrived on the second of December 
at Mocha. Navigating the Red Sea to Juddah and Kosseir, 
he thence crossed the desert to ancient Thebes, visited Grand 
Cairo and a considerable part of Palestine, and was fortunate 
enough to fall in with Mr. Wolf at Jaffa, as the latter was 
hastening to Jerusalem. 

In this extensive route it was obviously quite impossible for 
a person animated by the true spirit of Christianity, not to 
meet with many things that would naturally interest his best 
feelings, or not to make various discoveries, worthy of being 
communicated to the world. 

At the same time the charm of this book in our eyes arises, 
as we have hinted before, from the light in which it presents 
the author himself to our notice, as a Christian traveller, pur- 
suing Christian objects, acting on Christian principles, hold- 
ing in reverence all those ordinances, which a Christian is 
bound to respect, and daily noting down the impressions, 
which passing objects and new observations made upon him, 
yvith a view to revive for himself and communicate to his 
private friends, feelings, otherwise evanescent and transitory. 
Thus we find him, suspending all his operations every week 
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for the rest of the sabbath, and arranging his plans with a 
reference to that object, if, even by encountering additional 
labour on the preceding days, he might. be enabled to reach a 
spot, where that sacred season might be most profitably spent. 
We find him, employing that day in suitable exercises and 
meditations, whether he was at the time in the midst of hea- 
thens, Jews, Mahometans, or Christians, while in his daily 
removals from place to place, no variety of scenery, no no- 
velty of manners, no change of society withdrew his attention 
from that one object, on which it seems constantly to have 
rested, the means by which he might advance himself in the 
knowledge and love of God, or by which the kingdom of 
Christ and the honour of his name might be most effectually 
extended in the world. Otis 

We are tempted here to introduce a short specimen of the 
thoughts, which the recurrence of a sabbath, under whatever 


circumstances, and in whatever society, seems constantly to 
have presented to his mind: 


‘ T remained here alone to spend the sabbath to my best ability, in 
the service of my God, and to the profit of my own soul. May he 
enable me, through the comforting influence of His gracious spirit to 
rejoice at being separated from the society of the world, and to pass 
His day, as even a poor sinful mortal may do, in spiritual commu- 
nion with the innumerable company of angels, and the spirits of just 
men made perfect; with those blessed children of our Father whom 
we once knew on earth, and still more, in the presence of our be- 
loved Saviour and friend.” (P. 5, 6.) 

‘“* This place has proved to me a most unfavourable one for passing 
the sabbath, and indulging in the peaceful happiness of religious me- 
ditation, for it is very populous; and I have not only been subjected 
to continual interruption, and unable to discover a private walk, but 
have also been the object of much curiosity among the natives, and 
was followed by a crowd of them, whenever I attempted to leave my 
tent. Well! blessed be God! I shall enjoy hereafter a retired sab- 
bath walk with a double relish.” (P. 26.) 

“« There are few situations more favourable, humanly speaking, for 
the maintenance and growth of faith and trust in God, than those 
resulting from daily journeying through wild uncivilized countries, 
where the events of each day are mostly unforeseen, and dependent 
on many minor contingencies. We then especially remember our 
God, as we see, more clearly and practically, how dependent we are 
on Him, even for “ our daily bread.” We feel ourselves exposed to 
many troublesome though trifling difficulties, and to some more se- 
rious dangers, from which His arm can alone deliver us; and, after 
a time, we begin to place such a confidence in Him for help in all our 
troubles, that every fear ceases; and we know, experimentally, how 


God ever keeps that man in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
Him.” (P. 61.) 
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These extracts shew a mind, watchful for those opportuni- 
ties, which every situation may afford, of cultivating that com- 
munion with God, for which the sabbath was especially 
intended upon Earth, and in which the eternal sabbath will 
be passed in Heaven. 

The pleasure, however, arising from this contemplation, is 
perhaps in some measure heightened by the recollection, that 
the traveller, whose diary gives rise to it, is a military officer, 
and was therefore not governed by any professional considera- 
tion but by the principles of onr common christianity in the 
original selection of those objects, to which his attention 
was directed. 

There are indeed passages in his book, strictly professional : 
and we confess we were occasionally amused by the ease and 
rapidity of his transitions from speculations of a purely reli- 
gious character to calculations of military prowess and mea- 
sures of attack and defence. Thus after having traced some 
of the operations of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
parts of Palestine he is led into the following, certainly not 
uninteresting, disquisition. 


“ Itis surprising to hear the universal desire expressed by all classes 
of people in this country, thatan European Christian power should be 
induced to come and take possession of it. Iam credibly informed, 
that the greater number even of the Turks themselves, wish it (those 
in office of course excepted); and that multitudes of them would em- 
brace Christianity, if they dared, but they dread the vengeance of their 
countrymen. Their punishments, if caught, would assuredly be tremen- 
dous ; a stake mo be run through each of their bodies, while alive ; 
and their families, women and children, shut up in a house and burnt. 
All seem to have an idea, probably from some confused notion of the 
ancient prophecies, that the Mahometan empire is to be overturned, 
and their religion destroyed almost immediately. Several of the na- 
tives, knowing me to be a British officer, have, on taking leave, ex- 
pressed their hope of soon seeing me again with the troops of my 
nation. From all I have seen of these countries, and from every ob- 
servation I could make of the actual weakness of the Turkish charac- 
ter, I should be inclined to think, that if no European power intermed- 
dled, ten thousand British troops would suffice to conquer Egypt; and 
four thousand more, with the indubitable assistance of the native inha- 


bitants, would as easily take possession of all Syria, including Damas- 
cus and Aleppo.” (P. 340, 341.) 


The author then proceeds without more ado 


“‘ to point out in a loose sketch, such a general plan of operations for 
the conquest of Egypt and Syria, as a knowledge of the country and 
itsinhabitants has suggested. A naval force capable of escorting and 


Pr re fourteen thousand infantry, two thousand dismounted and 
our 


undred mounted cavalry, with a due proportion of guns and mi- 
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litary stores, should rendezvous at Malta in January, and proceed from 
thence in three divisions; eight thousand to Alexandria, three thou- 
sand to Rosetta, and five thousand four hundred to Damietta: they 
should land respectively and independently, and take possession of 
those three places, which are incapable of presenting any serious diffi- 
culties to a regularforce. The Rosetta and Alexandria divisions should 
then unite at Ramanieh, where the two Western branches of the Nile 
separate, one of them now forming the navigable canal of Alexandria; 
and they would thus benefit by aneasy water carriage for both divisions 
to the point of junction. Here they should open a communication 
with the division at Damietta, which should then march forward, and 
move in a parallel column with the main division, so as to march u 
on both banks of the Nile to Cairo; and by means of a flotilla of boats, 
they would not find it difficult to assist each other in case the enemy 
should attempt to bring his whole force against either of them.” 


The field-officer next puts his invading forces in possession 
of Cairo, embarks them at Alexandria or Damietta, besieges 
Acre, secures the alliance and co-operation of Emir Beshyr, 


prince of Mount Lebanon, takes Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Gaza, 
and then concludes as follows : 


‘‘ These successes obtained, the whole of Palestine Proper would be 
securely held, and at the disposition of the British Ministry. Every 
aid may be expected from the native Christians ; but they must not be 
too implicitly relied on. The army might then march for Damascus; 
of which place however I know nothing personally. In all these coun- 
tries the Turks keep very few troops, and those I have seen of the 
poorest description : many bodies of Desert Arabians would undoubt- 
edly join them, and harass our convoys; but they are not otherwise. 
dangerous, and wonld soon tire of a war, which would produce more 
blows than plunder. No fortress of consequence, besides those above- 
mentioned, exists in the Holy Land.” (P. 346.) 


Now our gentle readers must not too hastily imagine, that 
the author, whom we have hitherto introduced to them, as a - 
peaceful Christian, though aman of war, is anxious to lead. 
or to instigate a new crusade against the land, still profaned 
by the touch of Mahometans. ‘These remarks, as we have 
hinted, are professional: and therefore, taking up the ques- 
tion, as a Christian, he says in the course of them--- 


“« By what possible right we should attempt such a conquest, is a 
question not to be so readily answered, however desirable to the peo- 
ple themselves its probable consequences may appear. And perhaps 
our God may hereafter see fit to point out some other way, more ap- 
parently ak openly illustrative of His Almighty Power, for the exten- 
sion of the Gospel throughout those once favoured regions. All things 
are alike easy to Him.” (P. 341, 342.) 


We do indeed trust, that no facilities of conquest will ever 
induce our rulers to listen to the suggestions of political ag- 
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grandisement or national ambition, in which right, religion, 
' and the peace of the world must be arrayed on the one side, 
and brute force marshalled on the other; nor will they pro- 
bably omit to remember the vast difference, uniformly found, 
between the disaffected numbers, reported by a sanguine tra- 
veller, as ready to join a foreign standard, and those, who 
actually flock to it in the hour of need, or the still more fear- 
ful difference between conquering an ill-defended country, 
and retaining it afterwards in subjection. The time may 
indeed come, in the course of providence, when plans, like 
these, will be useful and necessary. But we much doubt the 
prudence and even the propriety of submitting them ina time 
of peace to the discussion of those whose profession is war, 
and whom opportunity may tempt to desire it. 
We willingly turn, therefore, from this part of the work 
before us, and proceed to lay before our readers a few of those 
interesting particulars, which transpire in the narrative of a 
journey through provinces so full of interest to a Christian 
philosopher, some of them dear to memory, and others big 
with hope. 
It may be proper to premise, that the reader must not ex- 
pect from this journal any communications, likely to enlarge 
the boundaries of science, to gratify the curiosity of an anti- 
quary, or to make part in the philosophical transactions of 
the day. 
| There are indeed a few curious facts, such as the following 
mt description of a singular species of husbandry, practised in 
tt Munro island, which is a piece of ground in the back-water, 
' that lines a great part of the coast of Travancore. 


| “ A shoal attached to the northwest extremity of the island, has | 
| | been converted into a range of paddy-grounds, of a singular descrip- | 
| tion. They are covered with water, which is never less than a foot in | 
iW depth, and of course there is then no means of sowing them with grain; 
ti but, to remedy this, the natives sow the seed elsewhere on the island, 
and when the crop is about eight or ten inches high, they transplant it 


to these suls-marine fields, taking care to arrange the seed-time, so as 
to bring forward the paddy to a proper height at the period when the 4 
| first rains of the monsoon have brought the freshes down from the 
| Malabar mountains, and expelled the salt water further towards the : 


it sea. By this method, the paddy ripens before the effects of the mon- | 
i soon have ceased ; and the harvest is beyond all comparison richer than 
i in any other part of the country.” (P. 86, 87.) 


1 There are also various fragments of historical achievements 
connected with the events which have passed in India under | 

British government, or in the progressive career of British . 
conquest, which naturall i | 
r irally present themselves in the course 
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of this diary. Such is the following anecdote related with a de- 
licate expression of feeling, that leaves nothing to be desired. 


‘“* The Tritchinopoly race-course runs over the very spot of ground 
where the main battle, between the English and French regiments, 
was fought. Had the latter been victorious, a trophy would probably 
have marked a field of battle become sacred in their military annals : 
and neither the shouts of victorious, nor the curses of disappointed 
lovers of the turf, would have been heard over the graves of the slain. 
But i have often remarked, that my countrymen have little of what may 
be termed the romance of military feeling; they feel a sense of duty, 
and the general esteem of the country, sufficient for their desires ; and 
seek no further excitement in the path of military glory.” (P. 47.) 


The following account of an Indian village will gratify the 
admirers of what may be called the poetical picturesque. 


‘¢ Half way from this place to Baitmungalum, is a village presenting 
a singular and romantic appearance; being built in the midst of huge 
masses of granite rock, from which the rudely formed cottages are 
scarcely distinguishable; and the traveller is altogether surprised at 
seeing a wild rocky desert suddenly peopled, and swarming with na- 
tives in all directions, eyeing him over the summits, and through the 
crevices of these primeval mansions. It reminded me of the poetical 
scene of ¢ Clan Alpine’s warriors true.’ ” (P. 8.) 


The description of an elephant carriage is also magni- 
ficent. 


‘““We took an airing in the Rajah’s elephant carriage, which is by 
far the most magnificent conveyance I ever saw: the Genius of Alad- 
din could scarcely have done more. Its interior is a double sofa for 
six persons, covered with dark green velvet and gold, surmounted hy 
an awning of cloth of gold, in the shape of two small scolloped domes, 
meeting over the centre, and surrounded by a richly ornamented va- 
randah, supported by light, elegant, fluted, gilt pillars; the whole is 
capable of containing sixty persons, and is about twenty-two feet in 
height. It moves on four wheels; the hinder ones eight feet in diame- 
ter, with a breadth of twelve feet between them. Jt is drawn by six im- 
mense elephants, (with a driver on each,) harnessed to the carriage by 
traces, as in England, and their huge heads covered with a sort of cap, 
made of richly embroidered cloth. The pace at which they moved, 
was that of a slow trot, of about seven miles an hour; they were very 
steady, and the springs of the carriage particularly easy. As it is 
crane-necked, the elephants turned round with it on coming back with 
the greatest facility. The shape of the body is extremely elegant, re- 
sembling a flat scollop-shell, and painted dark green and gold. The 
elephants are an exact match, but, as stated, of an enormous size. The 
whole was constructed by native workmen, assisted by one half-easte 
Frenchman, under the immediate directions of the Rajah.” (P.146,147.) 


We might here introduce a remarkable adventure with a 
wild elephant, or the chase of an antelope. But we omit 
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them for the sake of an entertaining narrative, which may 
serve as a lively illustration of our Saviour’s words, that the 
children of this world are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light. The scene of it is laid at Seringapettah, 
a village not far from Tritchinopoly, celebrated for the dex- 
terity of its thieves. 


“Some years ago, a detachment of the king's artillery, intending to 
halt there for the night, was advised of this propensity of the natives, 
and recommended to be well on their guard against it. The two offi- 
cers in charge of the detachment, as well as the men, ridiculed and 
scorned the idea of these poor wretches, (such they seemed to be,) be- 
ing able to rob the King’s artillery, but took the precaution of placing 
sentries over all the tents, and a double one at that of the quarter guard, 
with orders, rendered unnecessary by the awakened pride of the sentries 
themselves, to be more than usually watchful. The inhabitants, through 
the means of the native servants, heard that their skill in thieving was set 
at nought, and their vanity was proportionably piqued. Next morning 
the officers, rising early, missed nothing, and began to exult in their 
security, when one of the serjeants arrived, with shame and disma 

pictured on his countenance, and informed them, that the whole of the 
arms belonging to the main guard were missing, and that all the na- 
tives had abandoned the village. Every search, though undertaken 
instantly, was in vain, and the detachment was compelled to march 
away unarmed, and fully aware of the reception they would be likel 

to meet with from their corps, when their disaster became known. The 
manner in which this dexterous theft was achieved, long remained un- 
known; but many years afterwards, when the circumstance was al- 
most forgotten, the villagers themselves voluntarily surrendered the 
arms to the authorities of the country, and declared they had taker, 
them merely because their skill in thieving had been called in ques- 
tion; and observed, in confirmation of this, that they had not taken 
a single article, with the exception of the arms, which they now restored. 
Being asked how they had contrived to steal them from the centre of a 
tent, the guard sleeping around them, and two sentries outside, they 
gave the following account: Several of them stripped themselves naked, 
and oiled their bodies over, that, if caught, they might not be easily 
held; they then approached that part of the tent where the sentry in 
the rear was posted, who, as usual, was walking about twenty paces 
backwards and forwards. The night was dark, and the most bold and 
dexterous among thom advanced obliquely towards the tent, creeping 
on his belly, lying still while the sentry was pacing towards him, and 
only moving on slowly and cautiously, when his back was turned. In 
this way he arrived at the tent, and his hiack body was, in the dark, in- 
visible to the sentry. He now, with the utmost adroitness, lifted up 
a part of the side of the tent, having carefully removed one peg, and 
soon found that all the guard was asleep, relying on their double sen- 
tries. By this time the other villagers had followed their leader, and 
were all lying in the same posture, with the head of each touching the 
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feet of the one who had preceded him. In this way, the arms, being 
slowly removed, without the slightest noise, by the most advanced 
thief, were with equal caution, passed along from one to another, until 
the whole were secured, and the thieves retired as they came, unseen 
and unsuspected.” (P. 41—3.) 


But the interest, excited by all these, and different other 
anecdotes such as books of travels ordinarily furnish, is ab- 
sorbed in that, awakened by the more valuable facts which 
are collected in this diary, respecting the present state and 
future prospects of our holy religion, both in that country, 
where patriarchs, apostles, and even our blessed Saviour 
himself laboured and bled, or in that more benighted land, to 
which we yet trust that the East India Company will be dis- 
posed to realize in its best sense the promise held out in the 
motto of their arms— 


‘ Redit a nobis Aurora, diemque reducit.’ 


In remarking on any of the statements, contained in this 
narrative, we of course take the facts as we find them in the 
pages of the field officer, and leave him to vouch for their 
authenticity. 

The first important particular, which we are desirous of 
citing from this pleasing volume, is the substantial confirm- 
ation which it gives to the statements of the late Dr. Bucha- 
nan concerning the Syrian churches of Travancore. It is 
well known to the public, how much suspicion has been cast 
on the representations and researches of that excellent man, 
by persons who have found the high opinion they had been 
led to form of the Syrian Christians, disappointed by the sub- 
sequent result of a personal observation. We look upon the 
establishment of that valuable author’s veracity, as a matter 
of considerable moment to the Christian public; because, if 
he was capable of giving to the world exaggerated or embel- 
lished representations of facts, which passed immediately un- 
der his own eye, that circumstance detracts most fatally from 
his authority, not only as a writer on the state of Christianity, 
heathenism, and Mahometanism, in India, but also, as a di- 
vine, descanting on the great truths and duties of religion : 
for who can place confidence in the judgment of a man on 
matters of opinion and sentiment, who even sees and hears 
through the medium of a distorting imagination? We think, 
however, that we can sufficiently account for the impression, 
which has been made on the public mind concerning Dr. Bu. 
chanan, without any impeachment either of his judgment or 
of the veracity of others. Dr. Buchanan did certainly write 
with the enthusiasm of one who felt what he stated. We 
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should indeed pity the man, who could see all that he saw, 
and hear what he heard, without being moved by it, or who 
could address a public, capable of conferring such extensive 
benefits on the various classes of persons, whom he visited, 
Hindoos, Mahometans, and Christians of opposite and even 
(we are sorry to be obliged to say) of hostile churches, with- 
out giving to his statements all the strength which was ne- 
cessary to their effect. Further than this we are firmly per- 
suaded, that he has not gone. Later researches have not 
really falsified any fact, which he has reported, as true. Yet 
such was the nature of the particulars he exhibited to the 
public eye, such was the painfully interesting contrast be- 
tween the scenes of impurity and blood, which were darkly 
alluded to in one part of his heart-thrilling tale, and the real 
though ignorant Christianity of the churches, which he 
brought into clearer light in another, that the imagination of 
his readers was roused by it, and, as always happens in such 
cases, easily overran the sobriety of his statements. The 
feelings of the public had indeed been accustomed to be moved 
by statements, relating to that interesting people; witness 
the following account of them in Cave’s Life of St. Thomas, 
published about a hundred and fifty years ago, which could 
not fail to engage the affections of the Christian world in their 
favour. “ From these first plantations of Christianity in the 
Eastern Indias by our apostle, there is said to have been a 
continued series and succession of Christians, hence called 
Saint Thomas Christians, in those parts unto this day. The 
Portuguese at their first arrival here found them in great 
numbers in several places, no less, as some tell us, than fif- 
teen or sixteen thousand families. They are very poor, and 
their churches generally mean and sordid, wherein they had 
no images of saints, nor any representations, but that of the 
cross. They are governed in spirituals by a high priest, whom 
some make an Armenian patriarch of the sect of Nestorius, 
but who in truth is no other than the patriarch of Muzal, the 
remainder, as is probable, of the ancient Seleucia, and b 

some, though erroneously, styled Babylon, residing north 

ward in the mountains, who, together with twelve cardinals, 
two patriarchs, and several bishops, disposes of all affairs, 
referring to religion; and to him all the Christians of the 
east yield subjection. They promiscuously admit all to the 
holy communion, which they receive under both kinds of 
bread and wine, though instead of wine, which their country 
affords not, making use of the juice of raisins, steeped one 


night in water, and then pressed forth.” Suchobscure sketch- 
es as these having been given from time to time of this re- 
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markable body of oriental Christians, surrounded by wretch- 
ed idolaters, when Dr. Buchanan came forward to fill up the 
outline, and give body and substance to the representation, 
Utopian pictures were immediately drawn in the minds of all 
his readers, which led them to expect a state of purity, inno- 
cence, and Christian simplicity, which when investigation 
failed to authenticate, the mistake, according to the natural 
propensity of men to shift the blame of their own errors upon 
the shoulders of others, was attributed to an inaccuracy in 
Dr. Buchanan, when in fact it existed only in the excited 
imaginations of his readers. The following extracts will pro- 
bably set this matter on the right foundation: 


‘¢ With Dr. Buchanan’s account of them in my hand, I went where 
he went, and sometimes where he went not; and I seize with plea- 
sure this opportunity of offering the testimony of an individual, who, 
however obscure and unknown, has been an eye-witness to most of 
what has been asserted on this head by the first friend, and now be- 
loved benefactor, of the neglected Syrians. He is gone to reap the 
fruits of his labours, from a master who is not unrighteous, that he 
should forget our work and labour of love; but the cause of Chris- 
tianity itself requires that those who have had the opportunity of 
convincing themselves, should join in rescuing others from believing 


the imputation so readily cast on the veracity of a good Christian.” 
(P. 101, 102.) 


‘“‘ The following extract of a letter from the truly pious and indefati- 
gable Mr. Hough, is too valuable a testimony to the veracity of the 
celebrated Dr. Buchanan, not to be preserved. 

December 30th.—Madras. 

‘“* Dr. Buchanan’s account of these people has been most undeserv- 
edly depreciated. I travelled with his book in my hand; visited four 
of the churches which he describes; compared his descriptions with 
what I saw; and actually found that his language, glowing as I thought 
it when at a distance, did not adequately express my feelings on the 
spot. I would not envy the feelings of the man, who could visit a 
body of Christians, in the mountains and wilds of Malabar, still, not- 
withstanding their degenerated condition, loving and assenting to the 
word of God, confessing their ignorance, and desiring to be taught, 
with other emotions than those of Dr. Buchanan. 

‘¢ T asked several gentlemen in Travancore, whom I heard retailing 
the current complaints of the Doctor’s exaggerations, whether they 
could mention a single fact, wherein he had departed from the truth; 
and not one replied in the affirmative. The Missionaries felt at first, 
that the state of the people did not answer the expectations, which the 
African researches had tended to raise in their minds: but it does not 
necessarily follow, hence, that the pictures there given were false re- 
presentations. Ido not think they charge the Doctor with one inac- 
curacy, and verily believe they thank him for writing in the animated 
style he adopted.” (P. 372.) 
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Of the extent of Indian idolatry the author draws a painful 


picture. 


‘«‘ Thousands of Indians, passing along, on account of some great 
heathen festival, gave animation to the scene, and communicated a 
favourable idea of the amount of the population in this part of the 
country; but that feeling was not unaccompanied with regret, in wit- 
nessing the numbers whom the corruption of human nature, and the 
seductions of Satan, had brought to bow the knee at shrines and tem- 
ples erected in honour of him: here and there they were so nume- 
rous, that great care was necessary to avoid hurting some by riding 
over them; nor could I proceed among them faster than at a walk.” 


We copy some remarks on visiting heathen temples, in the 
hope that the hints they suggest may not be lost upon our 
Indian travellers. 


‘“‘ The pagoda here is a very large one, and in great repute; and 
is a good specimen of what such buildings usually are. Four squares 
of stone walls one within another, having gateways in the centre of 
each wall, facing the four cardinal points, and the gateways of the 
second wall surmounted each with an immense pagoda-shaped tower, 
form the principal outline of the building. The detail is filled up with 
rich, but badly-executed ornaments, in the most lavish profusion, 
and designed to express several imaginary adventures and attributes 
of the silly god to whom the whole is dedicated. Who this one was, 
{ did not trouble myself to inquire. His shrine is in the centre of the 
whole, and a brahmin offered to conduct me to it, if I chose to pay 
for admission; this I declined, being aware that they consider the 
money so paid as an offering in honour of their god.” (P. 26, 27.) 

‘* T know not how far a Christian can be justified in going, for the 
mere purpose of gratifying his curiosity, to visit the temple of a mi- 
serable idol, when that visit is given out by the brahmins, (and un- 
questionably regarded by the natives) to be made as a mark of re- 
spect to the idol itself.” (P. $0.) 


One feature in our Indian policy is brought forward in this 
volume, and deserves public attention. We certainly do not 
udvocate the policy, recommended by Mr. Kolhoff’s pupil, 


‘* That most places of favour and emolument under the British 
government should be given to none but Christians;” (P. 35, 36.) 


nor would we have Christianity guarded by any civil immu- 
nities and political privileges. But neither do we see either 
justice, decorum, or piety in repressing it by disabilities. 
Yet our author tells us, 

“A very respectable native, principal interpreter to the judicial and 
revenue departments, who is a disciple of Swartz, and, as far as I 
could judge, a sincere Christian, called upon me, and spent about 
an hour in conversation. I had often heard before, that the civil 
servants of the Honourable Company shew rather a marked repug- 
nance to the employment of Christian natives in their offices, and 
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what I learned from this man confirms it; though his strong respect 
for his employers always weakened and diminished, what truth would 
else have compelled him to admit. I have since found, in the official 
Madras regulations, a paragraph on the subject, shewing that no 
Christian is eligible to the important situation of District Moonsif, or 
Judge.” (P. 36, 37.) 


The regulation itself is as follows: 


“* The Zillah Judges shall recommend to the provincial courts, the 
persons whom they may deem fit for the office of district moonsif, but 
no person shall be authorized to officiate as a district moonsif, without 
the previous sanction of the provincial court, nor unless he be of the 
Hindoo or Mahometan persuasion.” (P. 371.) 


Much may undoubtedly be said for the equity of placing 
the natives under the government of judges of their own na- 
tion. The East India Company deserve all credit on that 
score. But why the conversion of a native should disqualify 
him for such an office in the eye of a British government, 
even if notwithstanding his Christianity he should be approv- 
ed by the natives, is hard to reconcile with a real regard for 
their best interests, however it may be recommended by that 
specious liberality, which prefers men’s prejudices to their 
welfare. 


Yet this is not all. We must be allowed to extract an ac- 
count of the exactions and cruelties to which Christians, 
because they are Christians, are subject even under British 
protection. The district in which the occurrence, which we 
are going to mention, took place, is Travancore. 


“ During the able and vigorous government of Colonel Munro, who 
was, in fact, the Ranee’s Prime Minister, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the country and it’s inhabitants, this Duan, who is a Mahratta 
Brahmin, named Vencataray, was a valuable servant to the Ranee, as 
he dared not risk the commission of acts of oppression, through fear 
of discovery. At that period, in order probably to pay his court, in- 
directly, to Colonel Munro, he sent a letter to the Missionaries, (still I 
believe in their possession,) with a list of three hundred vacant places, 
of more or less trust, under government, and requested them to name 
Syrians, who might be appointed to them. The list was returned 
filled, as had been desired, and the Syrians were appointed. No 
sooner, however, had Colonel Munro left the country, than they were 
all deprived of their situations, without any reason being assigned, 
except eight; and those eight were retained as treasurers and cash- 
keepers, because it was difficult to find others equally trust-worthy. 
The inferior officers of the Travancore Government, judging from 
these proceeding, that they might now harrass and insult the Christians 
with impunity, exercised cruelties towards them, a detail of which is 
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scarcely credible, under an administration, in which an English 
officer enjoyed sufficient influence to have prevented them altogether, 
had he chosen to exert it. The following are a few of the vexations, 
which I heard from them, and took pains to verify in the best manner 
icould. Though my means of information were certainly much limited, 
and of an ex-parte nature, yet I have reason, on the whole, to believe 
that there is no great exaggeration or inaccuracy. Their heathen 
neighbours forced them to work without payment, not only on Sun- 
days, but also at the repairs of heathen pagodas. They blocked up 
the roads to their Churches; namely, among others, to that of Caran- 
cherry :—they refused to sell them salt at any price :—justice was in- 
variably denied them on all occasions: and in numerous instances 
they were put to the torture. Of this last, one refined species I never 
remember to have met with an account of in any other country. An 
inferior officer of the Ranee, seized a Christian native of Cotyam, with 
a view to extract money from him, and with no other pretence than a 
mere arbitrary demand. As the Syrian refused to pay the sum required, 
the officer and his colleagues, by main force, so crossed his legs, one 
within another, over and under the upper part of the thighs, that when 
the poor sufferer was overcome by the excruciating torment of the 
position, the aid of a strong lever was necessary to disengage them. 
The Missionaries, very properly thinking that any interference of theirs 
in matters not belonging to their immediate pursuits, was unadvis- 
able, long refused to take any steps; but as these cruelties continued, 
and their silence began to be construed into indifference towards the 
sufferings of their poor brethren, they at last were prevailed on to for- 
ward an account of these things tothe then Resident. The Resident, 
in compliance we should hope with his general instructions, though a 
violation of them in this instance would hardly have been disapproved, 
merely referred the complaint to the Duan; to him who was himself 
at the bottom of the whole business, and whose natural Brahminical 
hatred of the Christian name, and eagerness to acquire wealth by any 
means, had been augmented to a high pitch by the moderation and 
restraint he had been compelled to practise, while under the eye of 
Colonel Munro. I scarcely need add, that the oppressions continue 
fo this day, unpunished and unabated.” (P. 73—75. 


The sheep complained to the dog, appointed to guard 
them; and he referred their complaints to the wolf. 

“ They are sadly oppressed by the Travancore government, and by 
their idolatrous neighbours, since the departure of Colonel Munro. 
It strikes me, that perhaps that good man shewed them too much 
favor: more than in justice and prudence he ought to have done; and 
their — miseries are the natural consequences of a re-action. 
For their former prosperous state must have excited the jealousy of 
the heathen, who are now furnished with ample means, and actual 
encouragement for gratifying its dictates.” (P. 103, 104.) 


This explanation however is no adequate defence. The 
conduct of a retired metropolitan is a further illustration of 
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the extent of the persecution to which that oppressed people 
are subject. 


“ This aged Metropolitan has built the house in which he resides, 
within the Honourable Company’s territory, in order, by becoming a 
British subject, to escape the continued insults and pooner of the 
inferior officers of the Travancore Government. The line of demarcation 
in this part, is a small rivulet, which flows close under the Metropo- 
litan’s garden, so that he enjoys the vicinity of his countrymen, by 
whom he is revered as a saint, and is no longer subject to the same 
oppressions under which they are labouring.” (P. 113.) 


We have been induced to transcribe these passages at 
length, because we feel, that they cannot be too generally 
known, till the evils they detail have been corrected; and 
then (we would add) they cannot be too soon forgotten. 
Surely it becomes a Christian government to extend a more 
liberal protection to the professors of their own faith, and 
partners of the same hope with themselves, and at least not 
to furnish an argument against their own sincerity to the 
enemies of our holy religion by their indifference to the wel- 
fare of those who embrace it. 

That there are native Christians in British India, worthy 
of the name, and consequently entitled not only to the pro- 
tection, but to the respect and favorable regard of their supe- 
riors, and that not in Travancore alone, but in other parts of 
the Peninsula, may be exemplified in this exhibition of the 
liberal. spirit of Christianity by a native boy at Tranquebar, 
which we copy from our author. 


‘‘ He had lately been undertaking a journey, to defray the expences 
of which his uncle had presented him with a* pagoda; but being 
already possessed of + five fanams, he contrived to subsist on that, 
and expended the pagoda in the purchase of a Tamul bible. (P. 29.) 

‘“* The boy, having been sent ona journey by his master, on arriving 
at a {Choultry took out his Tamul bible, and began to read to himself. 
Ashamed of the false shame which prevented his reading aloud, he 
began to do so; and soon after an old man entered the Choultry, and 
the scene passed which is detailed in Ayavoo’s letter, in a style and 
language far more interesting than any account I could offer.” (P.30.) 


The boy read to his aged companion, prayed with him, 
and, finding that he valued the book, presented it to him 


‘Ina spirit of Christian charity which can only be fully appre- 
ciated by those who are acquainted with the natural selfishness of the 


* Eight shillings. + About one shilling, 


t An open public building, erected on the road-side for the convenience of 
travellers. 
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poor heathens, and the sacrifice which, as a boy, Ayavoo had made to 
obtain it. He will not remain long withont procuring another.” (P. 30.) 


But this is no solitary, insulated fact, at variance with the 
general strain of the author’s observations, 


‘‘[ have become acquainted,” (says the traveller,) ‘ with that 
which is quite sufficient to convince me that those pious men, who 
bestow labour and money on the maintenance of missions among the 
heathen, neither labour nor spend in vain, The harvest may be de- 
layed, but it will come, and the sower shall reap the fruits of his 
seed.” (P. 33.) 

‘“‘ The general result of my inquiries is the all-but-formed convic- 
tion, that there are, in this remote and almost unknown corner of the 
world, (he is speaking now of the Malabar coast,) between sixty and 
seventy thousand souls ready to receive the Gospel, as soon as it 
shall be preached among them unfettered by an unknown and ob- 
solete tongue.” (P. 115.) 


Indeed the great want of the scriptures for circulation in: 
the vernacular languages spoken by Christians in India, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of societies and missionaries, is 


attested by many facts. In the Tinevelly country, Messrs. 
Rhenius and Schmidt 


** Discovered a considerable number of self-called Christian con- 
gregations, some Catholic and some Protestant, but most of them 
plunged in deplorable ignorance. However, they evinced mnch grati- 
tude for the visit of the Missionaries; and so eagerly accepted a few 
books and tracts in their native language, that Mr. Rhenius regretted 
he had not brought more with him. One poor boy, in particular, after 
having several times, in vain, solicited a book, as the Missionaries 
were obliged to be somewhat sparing, brought them, as his only means 
of purchase, a little paper full of sugar; and it was probably the sum 
of his earthly possessions, as the natives in those parts are wretched] 


poor, and subsist entirely on the scanty produce of the palmyra tree.” 
(P. 53.) 


Our traveller’s report of the state of the schools in the south 
of India, is not very flattering. They labour of course, under 
many difficulties ; and the frequency of Hindoo feasts in their 
neighbourhood, is a great interruption to them, especially in 
respect to the regularity of attendance. Yet at Nagracoil, he 


gives this account of the principal Tamul School, supported 
by the London Missionary Society. 


“T asked the senior boys a great number of questions on Serip- 
ture doctrines and history; and the answers evinced decidedly a 
more thorough knowledge of Scripture, than I had found in any 
of the Schools I had previously visited. On one or two occa- 
sions, | was quite astonished at their answers. Such a state of 
unprovement, is highly creditable to their instructors, and has been 
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produced, they think, by the habit of passing much time in daily ques- 
tioning them as to the meaning of all they read. I asked one little 
boy, of eleven years old, whether he ever prayed to God, independently 
of the form of prayer which had been taught him? He replied, that 
he did sometimes; and when further questioned, as to what he 
prayed for? his answer was literally thus: ‘ My sins are as number- 
less as the * sands, and so I pray to God to take them from me by 
the power of His Holy Spirit.’” (P. 57—58.) 


At Cotyam he says :--- 


‘The College has two stories, and a useful, though very small 
library, provided chiefly at the expence of the Church Missionary 
Society. There are at present, fourteen students, destined for the 
sacred ministry, besides a considerable number of boys, selected from 
the Church Schools, and sent here to finish their education. The 
whole is yet in it’s infancy, having been but fifteen months in action; 
but I have seldom seen a better promise of future success than it pre- 
sents, from three principal causes; The affection which the young men 
and boys evince towards their instructor; their strongly expressed 
desire of learning ; and his capability of filling the situation, in which 
he takes the warmest interest. Of the most intelligent and promising 
of the young men, named Marcus, I shall probably have occasion to 
say more hereafter: to-day I saw but little of him, except during his 
examination in the rudiments of the Latin grammar. As far as he 
had advanced in it, he was well informed.” (P, 71, 72.) 

“‘ He is about eighteen years of age, of a lively and strikingly intelli- 
gent countenance, and easy gentle manners, though somewhat high 
spirited: already thoroughly acquainted with the Sacred Writings, 
and thirsting after knowledge, he has also made considerable progress 
in the English and Latin tongues, and is quite master of Syriac and 
Malayalim. His attachment to Mr. Fenn is like that of a sontoa 
father; and every look and action betray it to the least attentive ob- 
server. But that which is far more important, is, that his progress 
in Christian knowledge and conduct, give every reason to hope he is 
becoming a sincere believer and partaker of the blessings of vital 
religion. He is indeed the subject of many fervent prayers, for all 
who know him love him; and I humbly trust it will please our Hea- 
venly Father so to pour out His Holy Spirit upon him, that he may 
hereafter become a main instrument in restoring to his countrymen 
the light and consolations of the Gospel of Christ.” (P. 114.) 


But of the difficulties in the way of these Institutions, more 
especially as they regard the native females, some estimate 
may be formed from the statement, which we next subjoin. | ~ 


‘<A Girl’s School has been commenced, under the superintendance 
of the Missionaries’ wives, but with little success at present; in fact, 
the morals of the natives are so depraved, that they suspect-even the 
Missionaries of improper motives in desiring to form them; and it 


* Nagracoil is not far from the sea shore. 
VOL, XXI. NO. XLI. Cc 
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will be only a long residence among them, that can ever, humanly 
speaking, remove the prejudice. (P. 58.) _ 

“1 did not leave Aleppie till half-past ten, having been to visit Mr. 
Norton’s Schools. They have not made the progress which might 
have been expected, as he experiences considerable difficulty in in- 
ducing the natives to send their children, from a report, which the 
Roman Catholics of the neighbourhood have sedulously spread, that 
he means to send them, when educated, off to England; and nothing 
is too absurd or improbable to be credited among these poor people, 
especially when it accords with their own ideas and prejudices.” 
(P. 64, 65.) 


In a field of labour so extensive, and presenting so many 
obstacles to the moral culture, bestowed on it, the proceedings 
of the Travancore Missionaries, and the sort of intercourse 
which subsists between them, and the highest authorities in 
the Syrian church, are too promising, and (we may say) too 
beautiful, to be passed over in silence. 

‘In the valley was the Syrian College. I landed about half a mile 
from Mr. Fenn’s house, and proceeded towards it on foot; but before 
I entered his grounds, he came himself to meet me, and gave me a 
Christian welcome. He, with Messrs. Bailey and Baker, are Clergy- 
men of the Church of England, sent out by its peculiar Missionary 
Society, to the Syrians at Malabar. (P. 66.) 

‘They have at Mr. Fenn’s suggestion, each taken a separate line 
of usefulness. Mr. Fenn superintends the College and it’s concerns ; 
Mr. Baker the Schools; and Mr. Bailey translates, preaches, and 
visits the Churches. By this excellent regulation, each becomes bet- 
ter master of the business in his own appointed line: no one interferes 
with another’s pursuits; and all things are conducted with unbroken 
harmony. They speak in high terms of the Metropolitan’s humility and 
plain good sense : and they have hopes that the work of Divine Grace 
is really begun in his heart: particularly since they have reason to 
believe, that he does not neglect the important work of private prayer, 
a part of religious duty which appears to have fallen into almost 
general and total disuse among the Syrians. Whenever the Mission- 
aries express a wish, he gladly accedes to it, as far as he is able; 
but this they seldom do in a direct manner, as their object is rather to 
let improvements spring from their suggestions, acting on the gradually 
increasing light of his own mind. Some few ameliorations have been 
already effected, and among them, one very important one ; namely, 
the marriage of a large body of the Catanars. In these improvements, 
the Metran modestly declines any share of merit; openly attributing 
all to the friendly counsel of the Sesreate Bay and acknowledging his 


own sad ignorance, and earnest desire of further light and instruction. 
He personally resides in the College; and every evening regularly 
questions the students as to what they have been learning during the day. 

“« We met the principal Malpan of the College of Cotyam ; he is an 


active intelligent little man, well versed, as Mr. Fenn assures me, in 
the scriptures. (P. 69,70, 97.) 
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‘‘ He is a great advocate for the duty of frequent fasting, and does 
not give his unqualified assent to the measure of allowing the Catanars 
to marry, although he never openly opposes it; and cannot deny, 
that the last Bishop who visited them from Antioch, about sixty years 
ago, insisted on it, and actually compelled the four Malpans of his 
time, to take wives. He maintains that Anti-christ is not yet come ; 
and says he is unable to discover him in the Pope, though he thinks 
the latter answers the description in several points, but not in all. 
This Malpan’s authority and influence in the Syrian Church are very 
considerable, as he is much respected for his talents and learning : in- 
deed his very obstinacy is useful to the Missionaries; because, as 
they never even suggest any improvements without consulting him, 
nor adopt any without his concurrence, they are sure of never doin 
too much, or of advancing beyond the present light and knowledge 
which the Syrians possess. (P. 98, 99.) 

‘When the Metropolitan retired, the three Missionaries accompanied 
him to his palankeen, with the greatest possible respect and defer- 
ence ;_ by which, and similar means, they render him venerable in the 
eyes of his people, from the honour, which the notice of Europeans in 
this country always confers: and thus, through his influeuce, they 
will be able to introduce gradually into the Syrian Church, amendments 


corresponding with its gradual increase in the knowledge of the 
Gospel.” (P. 89.) 


The improvements which have already taken place among 
the Syrian Christians, are thus detailed and elucidated. 


“« The following are the four main improvements, which have been 


effected with general approbation, or at least without any dislike hav- 
ing been openly manifested. 


“1st. The marriage of the Clergy. 

‘“¢ 2d. The removal of all images from the Churches. 

‘* 3d. The reading a portion of the Scriptures every Sunday, in 
Malayalim. 

‘“‘ Ath, The opening of Schools, attached to most of the Churches. 

‘“‘ These reforms may be safely considered as general in spirit, al- 
though in fact, from the remoteness of some of the Churches, and the 
short space of time which has elapsed since the reform commenced, 
they cannot be yet said to be in nniversal operation: in a very few 
more months, with God’s blessing, I have no doubt they will be en- 
tirely so. Among partial amendments may be reckoned, a decreasing 
estimation, in the eyes of the principal clergy, of pomp and ceremony : 
a desire, openly manifested, to study the scriptures: an humble ac- 
knowledgment of the dreadful state of ignorance in which they are 
plunged : gratitude towards those who are assisting in rescuing them 
from it: and a greater regard to cleanliness and decency of apparel. 
Since all this has been effected, through the Divine permission, in the 
short space of four years, (when Mr. Bailey, the first Missionary, set- 
tled among them,) can we doubt, _— say it with humble rever- 
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ence, but that it seems to be our God’s good pleasure, that this once 
flourishing Church should be restored ? (P. 99.) : 

‘‘ When the Syrian Divine Service of the day was over, in which, 
for the first time, the prayers, as well as the portions of scripture, 
were read in the Malayalim tongue, Mr. Bailey went through a part of 
the English Liturgy in the same language ; and then preached a short 
sermon to them, on the 9th verse of the 4th chapter of the First Epis- 
tle of St. John. During the sermon, contrary to their usual custom, 
they were all attention, and crowded one upon another, in order to get 
nearer to the Preacher. The Catanars appeared particularly struck, 
as much with the novelty, as with the interest of the scene: for this 
was the first sermon they had ever heard, it not being the custom 
among them to preach. But Mr. Bailey has exhorted them to com- 
mence; and I trust, in time, they will: as yet, most of them are too 
ignorant themselves of the scriptures to do so. (P. 82, 83.) 

“It was very remarkable, how different the attention of the people 
was during the few prayers which were yet recited in the ancient 
Syriac. 

e Several of the Syrians called on Mr. Bailey in the afternoon ; and 
one or two of them entering on the subject of his sermon, recapitulated 
to him the whole scope of it: and observed, how much happier their 
brethren at Cotyam were, who would have such frequent opportuni- 
ties of hearing him preach.” (P. 84, 85.) 


The courteous and simple visit of the Metropolitan to the 
Missionaries, and the contrast between his robes of state and 
his ordinary accommodations, may possibly excite a smile, 
but certainly not a contemptuous one. 


‘* The Metropolitan came to us in state; which he had kindly con- 
sented to do, in order to afford me the gratification of seeing him in his 
pontifical robes. He wears a mitre on these occasions, and the pas- 
toral crook, or crozier, is carried before him. The latter is of a ver 
ancient form, having the top ornamented with gold, and the staff made 
of polished black wood, with a stripe of silver descending spirally from 
the top to the bottom, After a short time, he took off most of his 
robes. and kept on only the usual one, of crimson silk. (P. 88.) 

‘“‘ We then visited the Metropolitan; and it was not without some 
emotion of sorrow, that I finally quitted this venerable man. He re- 
ceived me as before, in his little bed-room, the furniture of which 
consisted simply of a bed, three chairs, and a very small table, a 
wooden chest, and a brass lamp; from the canopy of his bed, some 
dresses of ceremony were hanging ona cord, anda very few books la 
on the chest opposite one small window. Besides this little room, he 
has one other, not much larger, which is nearly empty. Such I pic- 
tured to myself the abode of an Archbishop in the primitive ages of 


the Church, before the progress of society and civilization had effected 
a corresponding change.” (P. 90, 91.) 


Our traveller met also with the Abbe Dubois, and Dr. 
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Prendergast, the Romish Missionaries. But though his ac- 
count of them is in many respects pleasing, although the 
former denounces the worship of images, and is friendly to 
the circulation of the scriptures; they do not appear either 
of them to be sufficiently men of the other world, to make 
the small number of their converts a matter of surprise. 
We may probably have occasion to say more concerning the 
Abbe hereafter. 

To those, who doubt the advantage of Christianity, or the 
preference which is justly due to it, above all human sys- 
tems, which have been compared to it, we recommend a 
comparison between the following description of a French re- 
volutionary Atheist, and one, which we shall afterwards 
bring forward, of an infant Christian, in the agonies of a 
mortal disease. The first case is thus described. 


‘“‘ He is an unhappy native of Paris, a rank Buonapartist, and atthe 
age of seventy-two, compelled to fly his country from the violence of 
his political opinions. Unacquainted with the language of Egypt, de- 
Ne of every friend, and not knowing a single individual with whom 

e can associate, except his * Drogman, a Corfiote Greek, who speaks 
Venetian Italian, and understands a few words of French; accustomed 
to all the elegancies and comforts with which the French capital 
abounds,and now little capable of sustaining hardship or exertion ; this 
miserable old man seems condemned to spend his few remaining years 
far from every thing that can render life supportable, yet suffering 
under a terror of death amounting to agony. A professed believer 
in the soul's annihilation at the death of the body, a contemner of 
Christianity, and a practical Atheist, he repeated to me that he 
‘ gloried in calling himself a perfect Frenchman.’ He confessed that 
his life was such a burden to him, that he should long ago himself 
have brought it to a close, but for his dread of death: and still he 
spoke with pride and delight on the superiority of man’s natural reason 
over ‘the absurd and fabulous delusions’ of revealed religion.” (P. 229.) 


With this melancholy account of an unhappy exile, who re- 
jects, as poison, the only true comfort which belongs to his 
condition, we will now contrast the closing scene of a child 
six yéars old, the only son of his parents, who underwent 
the distressing and hopeless miseries of hydrophobia.. 


‘‘ During sufferings, which I have rarely seen equalled in a man, 
and never before in a child, John only once permitted a word of 
complaint, and it was but a slight one, to escape his lips. He said, “ It 
is very sore to die.” In the moments of intermission from acute pain, 
he sometimes begged his mother to read to him out of a little book 
containing stories from the Bible; at other times he wished her to sing 
some of his favourite hymns; his poor mother being, as may be sup- 
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posed in such circumstances, quite incapable of singing, now and then 
repeated to him the words of a hymn, to which he listened with evident 
leasure. 

When sorrow overcame her, and tears flowed down her cheeks, he 
would say, “ Don’t cry, dear mamma, I am quite happy ;” but when the 
sacred spirit of a Christian silenced in her for a moment the anguish 
of a mother, and she once asked him, “‘ whether he did not know that 
he had often been a great sinner in the pure eyes of Almighty God ? 
“Oh yes, mamma,” said the little sufferer; “ but Jesus Christ died on the 
Cross for me.” “ But Johnny,” she added, “ do you feel sure you 
shall go to Heaven?” ‘“ Yes mamma; and when I am a little angel, 
I will fly behind you, and take care of you.” 

The mother could bear no more, and few who were present were 
able to restrain their tears. At the time when his paroxysms were 
most violent, he would never suffer his mother to come near him, lest, 
as in his momentary madness he snapped at every thing within his 
reach, he might chance to bite even her. He never would confess to 
her that he was in pain, but always maintained he was “ quite willing 
to go to Heaven.” By degrees nature, exhausted with suffering and 
agony, began to grow feebler and feebler, and the spasms were pro- 
portionably less violent; but his ideas wandered, and after two hours 
unquiet yet lethargic slumber, his sweet soul, without any apparent pain 
or struggle, left its earthly prison, and flew to join the ransomed thou- 
sands of those innocents whom Jesus loved, and to chant with them 
the “‘ New Song” of the Redeemed of the Lamb. 


was about ten o'clock at night that he ceased to breathe; and to 
my astonishment, no mark of the agonies he had endured was visible on 
his lovely and placid countenance—it was beautiful even in death. The 
corpse, having been washed, and dressed in a long white robe, was laid 
out in the bed in whichhe usually slept ; and the attachment of the poor 
Hindoos covered it, on the following morning, with sweet fresh flowers. 
Scarcely a word was spoken, which had not some reference to the vir- 
tues of this pious and amiable child. His little sister told us a thing, 
of which his father even was as ignorant as we were, of no common 
nature. Fora long time past, every Sunday on returning from church, 
he was accustomed to seek out a retired corner of the house, where no 
eye could see him but that of his heavenly Father, and there pour out 
his little soul in earnest prayer. We learned from his father, that 
whenever he had any pocket money, he made two equal divisions of 
it; one ie was placed in his father’s hands for the support of the 
Bible and Church Missionary Societies, and with the other he used to 


visit the huts of the poorer natives, and relieve their wants as far his 
means would extend. 


“ Such was John S. at the age of six years and a half, for he was 
no more when he died! His funeral was attended by the General, and 
most of the officers of the garrison, who knew and loved him young as 
he was ; but that which stamped on the melancholy procession a more 
peculiar interest, was the number of poor natives, who accompanied it 
in tears, and who, at the moment of committing the corpse to its last 
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earthly home, pressed forward to throw each his little handful of earth 
on the coffin, which held all that now remained of him who once en- 
joyed among them the blessed title of ‘ The poor man’s friend.” 

‘¢ A small monument has since been erected to his memory, where, 
on a tablet of white marble, are simply recorded his name, age, and 
death; together with the words of Him, who, in the days of his sorrow, 
loved to take little children in his arms and bless them, saying, ‘ Of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.’” (P. 13—16.) 


In connexion with the preceding narrative, though (we 
trust) the bereft parents have long ceased to mourn the de- 
parture of an infant, who was unquestionably an heir of glory, 
we feel impelled by a sense of humanity to recal public at- 
tention to an extraordinary cure of hydrophobia, which oc- 
curred in the native hospital at Calcutta in 1812. From a 
patient under the aggravated symptoms of that disease forty 
ounces of blood were taken, which produced immediate 
relief. The rabid symptoms re-appearing in about two hours, 
blood was again let, till he fainted, which happened after 
eight ounces were taken. After the second bleeding the dis- 
order did not return. But considerable quantities of calomel 
and opium were administered; and he was discharged in a 
fortnight. We believe that two other instances have occurred 
of similar treatment with equal success, though in one of them 
no mercury was administered. It is also stated, that a phy- 
sician at Padua in 1816 cured a patient by making him swal- 
low a pound of vinegar in the morning, another at noon, and 
a third at night. 

Our author met in the course of his travels with one of those 
proofs of the debasing influence of the slave trade on all, who 
are any way concerned in it, which ought to stimulate our 
efforts, and animate our perseverance, till the legal abolition 


of that nefarious traffic shall become universally effectual. 
At Cairo he says, 


‘“‘We also wenttosee the market for black slaves, than which I never 
beheld a scene of more consummate filth, misery, and degradation. Men, 
women, and children, covered with every species of dirt, many of them 
totally naked, are huddled together, and crowded almost to suffo- 
cation, in dark and dismal cells under ground, which are never 
cleaned, and have no outlet except the strong gates opening on the slave 
bazar. From these dungeons they are brought forth for sale, like ar- 
ticles of merchandise, to every passing customer : and, to complete the 
scene, most of the purchasers who came there while I was on the spot 
were well dressed females, with their faces veiled asusual, Is it not 
a remarkable contradiction, that they who consider it a deep offence 
to the modesty of their sex, should a man at any time chance to see 
their face, can yet become so reconciled by habit to the sight of slaves, 
in the state I have described, as to consider that sight not only tole- 
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rable, but as being also not at all unbecoming their own sex and con- 
dition?” (P. 244.) 

Our readers will naturally wish to accompany the author in 
his tour through Palestine, and to trace his feelings in walking 
upon that ground, the very touch of which must awaken re- 
collections, eminently sacred. 


Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, 
Singula dum, capti, circumvectamur, amore. 


We therefore restrain ourselves, and will do little more 
than quote the rule, which he has prescribed for him- 
self, in attempting to draw the line between childish credulity 
and unfeeling scepticism, in a place where Superstition has 
been above all others fertile in invention. 


‘« | will not allow myself to disbelieve those accounts of places, which 
on closely consulting the Bible as my only guide, I have reason to think 
may be true ; and I will decidedly pas every history of them as fabu- 
lous, to which the Bible makes no allusion.” (P. 290.) 


The particulars which are detailed toa traveller in this which 
may be called the classic region of piety, are indeed minute 
usque ad fastidium. Very different from these juggling trifles 
is the combination of interesting names and circumstances, 
in the following account of Cana and its neighbourhood. 


‘* Before entering the village from Nazareth, and a little to the right 
of the road, is a fig tree, which marks a spot where our Saviour is re- 
ported frequently to have sat in retirement with his disciples, expound- 
ing to them his doctrines, and teaching his gospel. From it there is a 
pleasing view of Cana, and the valley below. Close to the village is 
another tree planted, where Jesus at the marriage feast changed the 
water into wine. Itis singular, that though there are now no Chris- 
tians in the village, all the marriages are celebrated under this tree, in 
commemoration of the miracle just mentioned. Not far from the tree 
is a beautiful well of ancient structure; and as it is the only one in the 
vicinity, it is not improbable that it really is, what tradition calls it, the 
self-same well, whence the water was borne to ‘ the governor of 
the feast.’ I saw with pleasure several ‘waterpots’ of an antique 
shape, with which the Arab women come to fetch water: they are of 
brown clay, and about two feet high; small at the bottom, with a nar- 
row neckand a wide mouth; there are two circular handles fixed to 
the neck. Our route continued to lead us through a country generally 
mountainous ; and when we were within five miles of Tiberias, we 
visited the spot where our Saviuor is said to have delivered his ‘Sermon 
onthe Mount.’ There is a granite rock rising four feet above the sum- 
mit of a sloping hill, against which tradition asserts that He leaned his 
back as He spoke. If it be true, He must have faced the North, with 
ancient Bethulia towering on an opposite mountain; and to the East 
He commanded a beautiful prospect of the Galilean sea, and the 
mountains which environ it. From the West and South, the ground 
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descends as far as the rock, with so gentle an inclination as to be al- 
most a plain; and there is ‘ much grass in the place ;” so much so, 
that it is to the neighbourhood of this very spot that the modern Pa- 
chas of Acre annually send their horses to graze. The place pointed 
out as the scene where the ‘ five thousand’ were miraculously fed, is 
only afew yards further on towards Tiberias.” (P.292—294.) 


The simple devotion which breathes through the following 
sentence, is a beautiful contrast to the mummery of Romish 
and Greek, as well as Mahometan pilgrimages. 


-‘ T have knelt down and kissed the spot where He once lay, and 
that, where I hope my sins are for ever laid...... the foot of His 
Cross! The places were indeed there, but all around was confusion. 
Greeks, Armenians and Roman Catholics, all singing their masses in 
the same Church, at the same moment: Turks walking among them, 
and eyeing all with supercilious derision: hundreds of poor ignorant 
Christians assisting at their several rites, some, I should hope, with 
that humble heart, and spark of true faith, which a merciful and gra- 
cious Saviour will not disdain.” (P. 315.) 


As nothing is added in this tour or sought to be added to 
our topographical acquaintance with these consecrated spots, 
we content ourselves with the foregoing specimens of the 
feeling, with which they were visited, and close our quota- 
tion with the very gratifying account of the meeting between 
the field-offlcer and Mr. Wolf, to which we have already 
alluded. 


“‘ After a long privation of the blessings of real Christian commu- 
nion and conversation, I have to thank my God for the valued privi- 
lege of meeting here with a Christian friend, whose history and 
character demand a more than common interest. Born a Jew, and 
brought up in the religion of his fathers, it has pleased the Almighty 
to single him out as a monument of mercy from the thousands of his 
perishing nation. He has embraced from the heart the truths of 
Christianity, and is now a zealous Ambassador from Heaven to be- 
seech mankind that they would be reconciled to their offended God. 
His name is the Rev. Joseph Wolf. He is going to Jerusalem, and J 
am coming from it: he arrived by sea, end I by land; and we have 
met together, without any previous concert or knowledge of each other, 
on the same day, in the same city, and at the house of Simon the Tan- 
ner! And how truly precious a day I have passed in his society ! 
We remained together during the whole of it, and slept in the same 
room at night. So many uninterrupted hours of conversation fully 
developed before me a character, which is in itself thoroughly open 
and undisguised. I found him a child in the world, but a giant in the 
cause of his God. He is going as a sheep among wolves; but the 
Great Shepherd of Israel will neither slumber nor sleep. He is going 
alone, but it is with a firm reliance on that Arm, which can alone pro- 
tect him, to preach the Gospel of Jesus. There is something in his 
mere pronunciation of the name of his Saviour; something which be- 
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speaks a mind more tenderly alive to the value of the sacrifice made 
for him; something which denotes a more peculiar personal appro- 
priation of the Messiah to him, as being a Jew, than ordinary Christians 
appear to feel. He never utters the name of Jesus, without seeming 
to imply, in voice and manner, that his heart whispers at the same time, 
from its inmost core, ‘* Jesus is mine.” (P. 330—332.) 


May the labours of this zealous missionary and of his coad- 
jutors be abundantly blessed in awakening attention among 
the members of the Jewish synagogue to the proofs, that he, 
whom their fathers crucified in that very spot, was their own 
Messiah ! Of the preparation which the minds of many in that 
remarkable nation are undergoing for the eventual reception 
of the gospel among them, the following authentic account of 
one of the Jews of Cochin, affords an acceptable specimen. 


‘“¢ Moses Azarphati, an eminent Jew, met us, and conducted us im- 
mediately, at our request, to a Synagogue, in which, it being Saturday, 
the principal Jews were assembled to hear the law of Moses.” (P. 92.) 

‘‘T had a long and interesting conversation with Moses, in the 
Portuguese language, of which, fortunately, he understood a little. 
The sum of what he told me was, that the Jews, those at least who had 
studied the Sacred Writings, all agreed, that the 53rd chapter of Isaiah 
related to the Messiah; that the accounts given of Jesus of Nazareth, 
exactly correspond with the description of him given therein; but that 
there is one material point, in which he fails ; which is, that, havin 
publicly declared He came to fulfil the law of Moses, He nevertheless 

ermitted his followers to dispense with the rite of circumcision, and 
to change the day of the Sabbath ;—acts which positively violated the 
law of Moses; and such, therefore, as the true Messiah would never 
have allowed. This was, he said, the common opinion of the Jews; 
but he admitted that, for his own part, the undeniable conformity of 
Jesus to the predicted Messiah, the long and dreadful dispersion and 
sufferings of the Jews, and the present returning kindness of the nations 
towards them, in seeming conformity with the time pointed out in the 
prophecies of the 1260 days: all combined to throw his mind into an 
indescribable state of ferment. He almost believed—but then the un- 
accountable change of the most holy Sabbath-day! He allowed the 
total confusion of tribes, so that, if Messiah were yet to come, He could 
not be known to be of the tribe of Judah, unless by a miracle. Still, 
he thought, God would perhaps vouchsafe a miracle to restore the 
identity of families and tribes; and that this wasa general belief among 
his brethren. He says he has read the New Testament with attention, 
and thinks it a most excellent work: but if its accounts had been true, 
how was it possible that so many thousands of Israelites, living wit- 
nesses of the miracles therein related, could yet refuse to believe, and 
even punish the supposed Messiah with death? I have purposely ab- 
stained from recapitulating the arguments usually employed against 
what Moses Azarphati advanced, as they are well known to every 
Christian of common intelligence, who has at all studied the grounds 
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of his own belief; but I thought it might not be uninteresting to know 
from the fountain head, what the Jews think and say for themselves ; 
and Moses is really a fair specimen of the most liberal among them; be- 
ing also a man of considerable natural abilities, improved by study, and 
free from violent prejudices. Before he left me, he presented me with a 
printed Hebrew almanac, and some manuscripts in Hebrew, of a trifling 
nature; one of which, however, kindly written by himself on purpose for 
me, contains an account of all that is known concerning the settlement 
and subsequent history of the Jews at Cochin. On shaking hands with 
him, I told him I should earnestly pray that God would enlighten his 
mind, so that he might see the truth: he squeezed my hand with warmth, 
and said he sincerely hoped it might be so.” (P. 108—110.) 


The simultaneous abatement of those prejudices against 
Christianity, which had long prevailed with the force of asecond 
nature in the breasts of Jews and heathens in various parts of 
the world, coupled with the present expectations of both Jews 
and Mahometans, forms together one of the most awakening 
signs of the times, and affords the highest encouragement to 
those efforts of the Christian church, which, however feebly 
concerted and weakly supported, must continue to increase 
and to prevail till the day, when it shall be seen through the 
blessing of him, who refuses not to reward a cup of cold water, 
given in the name of a disciple, that no pious endeavour of 
any Christian missionary has ever been made in vain. 


Art. II.---THE DISMISSAL OF CURATES. 


44 Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London, at 
the Visitation in July, 1822. By William, Lord Bishop of 
London. 4to. London, Rivingtons, Payne and Foss, and 
Hatchard. Oxford, Parker. pp. 22. 

With a Preface, by the Rev. Rowland Hill, 4. M. A Candid 
Appeal to the religious Public, in a Letter, addressed to the 
Inhabitants of the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, occasioned 
by the dismissal of the Rev. Isaac Bridgman, A. B. of St. 
Edmund's Hall, Oxford, from the Curacy of Trinity Church, 
in the said Forest. 8vo. London, Westley. 1823. pp. 52. 

A Reply to a Candid Appeal to the religious Public, occasioned 
by the Dismissal of the Rev. Isaac Bridgman, A. B. from the 
Curacy of Trinity Church, in the Forest of Dean. By the 
Rev. Henry Berkin, A. M. perpetual Curate of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire. 8vo. 
London, Hatchard and Son, Seeley and Son. 1823. pp. 53. 
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Remarks on the Reply of the Rev. H. Berkin, 4. M. toa Can- 
did Appeal to the religious Public, occasioned by the Dismis- 
sal of the Rev. Isaac Bridgman, A. B. from the Curacy of 
Trinity Church, in the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire. By 
the Rev. Isaac Bridgman, A.B. With a Preface by the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, A.M. London, Westley. Gloucester, Lea. 
Cheltenham, Robinson. Bristol, Wood. 1823. 8vo. pp. 
viii & 24. 


Tne case, to which the last three pamphlets at the head of 
this article relate, is a truly distressing one. We regret that 
it has been brought forward. But, as an appeal has, in point 
of fact, been made upon it to the British public, it becomes 
our duty to draw from it all the instruction which it is calcu- 
lated to convey. As we have now before us both the Appeal, 
the Reply, and the rejoinder, we presume we are in posses- 
sion of all the important facts which belong to it. They are 
as follow. 

The Rev. Henry Berkin, having for several years held a 
curacy in the neighbourhood of the forest of Dean, and hav- 
ing thus been involved in much necessary intercourse with 
many of the inhabitants of that extra-parochial district, be- 
came at length the incumbent of one of the churches, which 
have been recently built within it. We deem it to be but jus- 
tice to allow him to detail in his own language the particu- 
lars, which led to this appointment. 


** The Forest of Dean is one of the royal forests, containing about 
22,000 acres, wholly extra-parochial. It has now three churches 
for the use of the inhabitants, all of which have been built within the 
last few years, viz. Christ Church, situated on the south-west border, 
consecrated in 1816; the Church of the Holy Trinity, on the north- 
east, consecrated in 1817; and St. Paul’s, on the south, consecrated 
in 1822. These churches will accommodate about 3000 souls. The 
whole population comprizes, I believe, about 6000. My acquaint- 
ance with the Forest of Dean began about fourteen years since, when, 
being curate of Micheldean, I was often requested to visit sick per- 
sons there. Finding a large number of children growing up in a 
state of ignorance, I opened a Sunday school in Micheldean, for their 
instruction; and at length, by the assistance of friends, a large room 
was built for that purpose; of which a more detailed account may be 
found in the first Report of the National Society. In process of time, 
the school increased till it was attended by more than 500 children; 
and many of the parents were induced to attend divine service at 
the church of that parish: but, to their general attendance, various 
wepeeoens existed, and the distance alone presented a serious ob- 
Stacie. 

_‘* Thad been invited, in January 1812, by one of the master col- 
liers living in the forest, to make an evening pastoral visit occasion- 
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ally to his house, for the purpose of reading the Holy Scriptures to 
his family and neighbours. I was then requested to do the same by 
persons in other parts; till at length | had five stations im the forest, 
which occupied me nearly every night in the week. This plan had 
been adopted several years before, on the opposite side of the forest, 
by the late Rev. P. M. Proctor, Vicar of Newland, aud afterwards 
Incumbent of Christ Church, in the Forest of Dean, from the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the inhabitants, as they were at that time desti- 
tute of churches and ministers whom they could properly call their 
own. We both found the practice attended with the most happy 
effects, in the moral and religious improvement of the people: and 
thus, for the sake both of the children and the inhabitants generally, 
I was led to turn my attention to the building of a church in the 
forest, for their exclusive use. After many difficulties, and several 
years’ delay, this desirable event was carried into execution. With 
the kind assistance of his Majesty’s government, and by the liberality 
of the public, the church of the Holy Trinity was begun on June 4, 
1816, and was opened for public worship on February 5, in the fol- 
lowing year. 

‘‘ From the extremely scattered state of the population, it was 
found difficult to place the church in a situation convenient to all; 
and it was therefore built, as nearly as circumstances would allow, 
in the centre of that district of the forest for the use of which it was 
especially designed. This part, which may be considered as more 
eked me allotted to my church, contains about 500 cottages, in- 

abited by about 2500 persons of all ages. With the exception of 
one pew for the minister’s family, and one other for strangers, the 
sittings in the church are entirely free, and will afford accommoda- 
tion to about 1000 persons. It is distant about six miles from Christ 
Church, and about eight from St. Paul’s.” (Pp. 5—7.) 


Besides this church, however, it appears that Mr. Berkin 
has under his care two small parishes in Wales, and is, more- 
over, the stipendiary curate of Hope Mansel. Whatever may 
be our opinion concerning the fitness of uniting distant cures 
under the superintendance of a non-resident pastor, it at least 
does not appear, that these various appointments contributed 
much to the wealth of their possessor, or placed him in a 
situation of affluence. 

The next particular, which requires to be detailed, relates 
to the formation of a congregation, in a place called Lid- 
brook; of which Mr. Berkin gives the following account: 


‘* Lidbrook is in a part of the forest distant between three and four 
miles from my church, having a considerable population, chiefly 
among the coal and iron works. As much as ten years since, many 
of the children came to my Sunday school, when I was curate of 
Micheldean; and I was in the habit of visiting their sick, and was 
acquainted with many of the inhabitants. At various times within 
the last five or six years, several of its more respectable inhabitants 
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had asked me, if it were not possible to procure a church or episcopal 
chapel to be built there? I always felt, and expressed, an earnest 
desire to help them; but I also acknowledged my fears, that, on ac- 
count of the expence and other impediments, such an object would 
be of very difficult attainment. 1, however, promised to attempt it, 
should any favourable circumstances arise. 

«« About two years ago, after a severe attack of illness, a friend 
having, as I have before stated, generously made me an offer of as- 
sistance towards keeping a curate, I determined to use it.” (P. 48.) 


The immediate consequence of this determination was the 
appointment of the Rev. Isaac Bridgman to be Mr. Berkin’s 
curate and assistant, with a salary of eighty pounds a year, 
thirty of which were supplied by Mr. Berkin, and fifty by his 
friend. Mr. Bridgman, though at this time about thirty-two 
years of age, was not in orders, but was ordained on the title 
of this curacy, and entered upon his charge in the month of 
March, 1821. He appears to have undertaken the office with 
a full purpose to discharge its duties without sparing himself 
or shrinking from any sacrifice, which it might require from 
him. Accordingly he receives this testimony from the pen 
of his employer. 


‘“* I found him active and diligent amongst the numerous poor of 
my district of the forest.” (P. 12.) 


Mr. Bridgman himself gives this account of his services. 


“* I looked around me, and soon found more employ in my Lord’s 
vineyard, and * * * * within three months from the time I came into 
the forest, I had three services on Sundays, and a lecture on every 
night in the week, nor did I ever ask, nor did I ever receive any fur- 
ther acknowledgment than that which I always found, namely, a kind 
and hospitable reception from the respectable part of the inhabitants, 
and the hearty and sometimes overwhelming blessings of the poor.” 
(Appeal, p. 17.) 

Mr. Berkin then adds,--- 


“* When Mr. Bridgman came to me, I took him to Lidbrook, as I 
should have taken any other clergyman who had become my curate, 
and informed him that one chief reason of my engaging a curate was, 
that I might supply the want of instruction at that place.” (P. 48.) 

“ Thad drawn a plan, and made estimates for the building of a 
chapel; but various impediments presented themselves; and the one 
article of expence, which could not be brought under £1200, made 
me despair of effecting the plan. It was at length agreed, that a 
large room should be built, as a Sunday school for the children; and 
the bishop kindly promised me the episcopal licence, authorizing the 
reading of the Liturgy, and preaching, agreeably to the usage of the 
Church of England; as had been done, in several instances, in na- 


tional schools, and particularly by Bishop Huntingford, in the case 
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of the late Rev. P. M. Proctor, for his national school at Berry Hill, 
in the Forest of Dean. , 

‘“* Some of the principal inhabitants of Lidbrook then informed me, 
that they would attempt to raise the money for building the room; 
but that, if it was left to the management of many, various unplea- 
sant consequences might follow; and they therefore requested me to 
undertake the direction of the work. I desired a meeting to be called, 
that the object might be clearly defined and understood; and I ac- 
cordingly met ten or twelve of the principal inhabitants for that pur- 

ose. 1 informed them, from the bishop, that the only way in which 

is lordship could consent to the plan, was for the school-room to 
be considered as an appendage to my church of Holy Trinity, to be 
vested in the same trustees, and to be a part of the cure of the mi- 
nister of that church for the time being. They all approved most 
highly of the plan, as the best that could be adopted. A subscrip- 
tion list was opened by myself and the persons present, who agreed 
to solicit their friends to join in providing the necessary funds. I 
then purchased a piece of ground, and the building was begun. It 
soon, however, appeared, that, from various causes, but a small part 
of the money bi be raised in Lidbrook; and I took on myself the 
responsibility of providing the deficiency. In fact, out of £310, 
which was the whole of the expence, about £200 was raised by my- 
self. The room was finished in the latter end of the year, but the 
opening of it was delayed for a while, in consequence of my illness. 
In January, 1822, divine service was performed in it for the first 
time, by myself, under the authority of the bishop’s licence, ad- 
dressed to me alone.” (P. 49, 50.) 

‘“¢ When his lordship came to view the situation, one of the inha- 
bitants, who was not a subscriber to the building, expressed a wish 
that Mr. Bridgman’s services should be continued. But no formal 
request was ever made, that Mr. Bridgman should be the licensed 
minister.” (P. 51.) 


This transaction is thus represented by Mr. Bridgman. 


“« Mr. Berkin did not, as he says, take me there. I heard of its 
situation from his niece, and I visited it by myself. I visited some 
of the inhabitants, and the following week one of them invited me to 
his house to preach. With some difficulty I obtained Mr. Berkin’s 
permission, and went on Sunday evening, and continued to go for 
twenty months, the first ten months twice, the latter ten three 
times in a week; and as I did not receive any additional remunera- 
tion from Mr. Berkin, and none at all from the people, 1. may fairly | 
make my appeal, if I did not speak the truth in saying, I served the 
people at Lidbrook gratuitously? Very soon after I went to them, 
several of the people expressed a wish to have a chapel erected, and 
their desire that I should be the minister of it.” (Remarks, p. 19.) | 


It is painful to read conflicting statements from two cler- 
gymen concerning the same occurrence. Taking, however, 
those particulars only which are undisputed in the case, we 
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must express it as our decided opinion, that it was a most 
unreasonable expectation to form, and one which would be 
absolutely subversive of that confidence, which is necessary 
for all partnership in duty, that a gentleman originally intro- 
duced into the Forest of Dean, and then acting in it, as Mr. 
Berkin’s Curate, should be erected into an independent minis- 
ter within the district of his superior, even had Mr. Berkin 
not been the virtual founder of the establishment. However 
the Bishop did not so appoint him ; and it is requisite in order 
to afford to the reader a complete view of the case, to subjoin 
the follwing statement of Mr. Berkin’s concerning his own 
situation at this time. 


“ After twelve years of incessant labour in and near the Forest of 
Dean, it pleased God, at the close of the year 1821, to visit me with 
a paralytic stroke. From December 1821, to April 1822, I did no 

ublic duty whatever, except twice consecrating the elements at the 

rd’s Supper, and opening the school-room at Lidbrook. When I 
recovered from this illness, I was ordered to resume my labours 
slowly; and therefore took that portion of duty which lay nearest 
home, and performed the service at Lidbrook but seldom through the 
summer, instead of sharing it equally with my curate, as I should 
otherwise have done.” (P. 50, 51.) 


Before we proceed further it will be desirable briefly to 
recapitulate as much of the case which has been reported 
hitherto as rests on uncontradicted evidence. Mr. Bridgman 
was licensed in March, 1821. After a while he obtained Mr. 
Berkin’s permission to preach at Lidbrook in a private house 
on Sunday evenings. In January, 1822,a room having through 
Mr. Berkin’s exertions been built for that purpose, Mr. Ber- 
kin under the Bishop’s licence opened it by the performance 
of Divine service. Being however at this time under the in- 
fluence of a paralytic stroke, he was not for some months 
able without imprudence to repeat that duty, but left it, as 
well as the active labours of his ministry, under the care of 
Mr. Bridgman. 

The next occurrence to which we feel it necessary to di- 
rect the attention of our readers, is the following pastoral 
letter from the excellent Bishop of ‘Gloucester, addressed to 
Mr. Bridgman less than four months after his ordination. 
We copy it entire, because, while it exhibits the truly apos- 
tolical character of a man, watching over the flock entrusted 
to his care, and anxious to repress and correct evils, before 
they require to be punished, it is accompanied by a declara- 
tion on Mr. Berkin’s part, that the information, on which it 
is grounded, was not furnished by him, which implies ‘the 


greater notoriety of the facts referred to. 
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* Rev. anp Dear Sir, Palace, July 3, 1821. 

‘“‘ It is with much concern, that I feel myself obliged to address 
you with feelings of disapprobation, and in the language of reproof. 
I had not, and have not, any reason to doubt the correctness of your 
moral conduct, as a man and a clergyman, your devotedness to your 
profession, the rectitude of your principles, the earnestness and sin- . 
cerity of your zeal to do good, or the soundness of your doctrine. 
But, although these are the most important fundamental qualities of 
the clerical character, they are not all. In ourcommunion, at least, 
all things must be done, not only ‘ unto edifying,’ but ‘ decently and 
in order:’ and it is upon particulars in your conduct, apparentl 
inconsistent with this rule, that I find it my duty to expostulate wit 

ou. 

™ I understand, from undoubted authority, that in reading the ser- 
vice, you occasionally introduce explanatory words: that your man- 
ner and style in the pulpit are much too nearly resembling familiar 
conversation: that your discourses abound in anecdotes; and those 
pane in language not beseeming the gravity and dignity of your 
office and station: that various persons of the higher ranks have taken 
offence, much more at these particularities than at your doctrine: 
that in your zeal to do good, you associate too much with the lower 
classes of a family, so as probably to diminish their respect, and thus 
lessen the usefulness of your ministry: and that additional and un- 
necessary stumbling-blocks are in this way added to the inevitable 
offence of the Cross, and much reproach is excited against yourself, 
and all connected with you, which might be avoided, without any 
diminution, perhaps rather with increase, of your ministerial influ- 
ence and success. 

‘“« Repeating, then, the full credit which I give to your motives, and 
the respect I entertain for your character, and devotedness to the 
cause of our Redeemer, I must exhort, urge, nay, even insist upon 
are correcting these prejudicial irregularities without delay. e 

abit of writing the whole, or most part, of your sermons, would do 
much as to one material point. I conclude with intreating you to 
recollect, that your perseverance in this mode of conduct might throw 
great and insuperable difficulties in the regular discharge of your 
ministry, and the attainment of the higher degree. Beseeching you 
to receive these admonitions, as they are meant, in affection, and 
anxiety for the full and unimpeded progress of well regulated efforts, 
on your part, for the salvation of souls, [ remain, | 

“« Dear Sir, your very sincere well-wisher, 

(Reply, Pp. 11, 12.) “ H. GLoucesTer.” 

This letter the Bishop addressed to Mr. Berkin, desiring 
him, after he had read it, to convey it toMr. Bridgman. In- 
stead, however, of following this direction, Mr. Berkin, un- 
willing to give pain to his Curate, solicited and obtained 
leave from the Bishop to return the letter to his lordship, and 
to substitute for an authoritative communication a friendly 
remonstrance. ‘Mr. Berkin’s proceeding, in this instance 
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(we conceive), however kindly intended, was ill-judged. The 
disposition to deviate from established rule was likely to ob- 
struct the suecess of Mr. Bridgman’s labours as a minister 
in the established church, and he could not too soon have an 
opportunity of being made acquainted with the sentiments of 
an ecclesiastical governor, whose disapprobation he possibly 
might not suspect. The Bishop’s letter therefore, might not 
only have corrected his practice in an early part of his career, 
but have influenced his judgment also, before he was too far 
committed to recede with ease: instead of which the effect 
actually produced seems to have been this, that the expostu- 
lation was believed to proceed from the jealousy of his Rector 
instead of originating in the affectionate consideration of the 
prelate who had ordained him. His own representation of 
the affair we subjoin. . 


“ T took my Bible into the pulpit, supposing, that simple and plain 
addresses from the scriptures would be most conducive to your in- 
struction and edification; and to this you have borne ample, and 
frequent testimony: this brought on me my rector’s animadversion, 


and he said with much gravity “ the bishop will not like it.” (Appeal, 
Pp. 17, 18.) 


In regard to the alleged practice of explaining parts of the 
Liturgy from the desk, itis right, that our readers should be 
enabled to compare the different statements of the two par- 
ties concerning the extent, to which it was carried. Mr. 
Bridgman says in his Appeal,--- 


“« When I considered the kind of people I stood before, I confess 
I took a liberty which perhaps I should not have done in.a city 
church, namely, of explaining a hard word or two in the lessons of 
the day, such as Jehovah Jireh, Eleloh, Israel, and other words, 
which, although significant and important, convey no meaning to an 
English ear, until explained; I soon perceived that an increased at- 
tention was excited to the scriptures, and that you consequently de- 
rived more instruction from them. 

“« This practice was not an innovation of mine, it has been recom- 
mended by Archbishop Secker, and by several bishops, and I had 
witnessed the custom in two London of ey and in other places, 
but although so laudable in itself, and so aeceptable to you, it gave 
offence to my rector, he forbade it, and I relinquished it.” (P. 18.) 


Mr. Berkin on the other hand declares,--- 


“¢ ‘What Mr. Bridgman calls his ‘ explanation of a hard word or 
two in the lessons of the day,’ were, in fact, observations carried to a 
much greater extent. He made a series of remarks on various points, 
and gave continued comments.” (P. 10.) 


The other reported irregularities or indiscretions we forbear 
to criticize, only observing, that many things assume an im- 
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portance in the aggregate, which in each particular instance 
may be regarded as trifles. 

The above letter (it will be observed) was written on the 
third of July. On the seventh of August the late Queen of 
England died: and this event, so prolific in unhappy conse- 
quences, gave rise to an occurrence, of which from the various 
eee of it before us we collect the tollowing out- 
ine. is 

Previously to hearing of this event Mr. Bridgman had se- 
lected for a text the words of Job,---“ There the wicked cease 
from troubling, and there the weary are at rest:”--and in 
preaching upon it he began thus: | 


‘“‘ Death has again come into our windows, and entered our /pa- 
laces; our afflicted and persecuted queen has entered that place 
where the wicked will cease, &c.” (Reply, P. 14.) 


Of the remainder of the sermon Mr. Bridgman writes as 
follows : 


‘“‘ T said no more, my subject was entirely spiritual, and I dwelt 
wholly on the attacks of Satan the evil one, and his temptations, and 
then spake ofthat rest which was provided for the weary and heavy laden 
sinner here in the mercy, and hereafter in the glory of the Saviour. 
I gave notice that God willing I would preach a funeral sermon for 
her majesty on the following Lord’s day; I did so in the simplicity 
of my sind: not imagining that I should give the slightest offence to 
God or man.” (Appeal, P. 45.) 


Of this notice to preach on the following Sunday, Mr. 
Berkin heard nothing till the Saturday, when he wrote to Mr. 


Bridgman a letter, of which the following passage conveys 
the scope. 


“ My Dear Sir, August 18, 1821. 

“‘ Thave just been informed, that, on Sunday last, you intro- 
duced the subject of the queen, and that it is your intention to preach 
on it to-morrow. I, of course, know not whether the report be cor- 
rect; but if so, I feel compelled to say, I ought previously to have 
known of it. I presume not to interfere with private opinions; and in 
general company, as a member of society, you have a full right to 
choose and maintain your own. But the pulpit should be held sacred 
for the great work of the ministry, and mine shall never be prosti- 
tuted to political or party purposes. I have no other wish than to 
labour with you in the solemn office to which we are appointed, and a 
change of assistants would give me much pain. But if our connec- 
tion is to continue, I must require a distinct pledge on your part, 
that, both in my church, and the lectures in the Forest, (for 1 am 
there identified with yourself,) you will abstain from these and simi- 

“ Should this not meet your views, ‘we will part on as friendl 
terms as we met. I can get a SeRyeee supply for Hope, and wi 
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make up your stipend the same as if previous notice had been given.” 
(Reply, P. 15.) 

In consequence of this letter, Mr. Bridgman on ascending 
the pulpit the next day, instead of delivering his intended 
sermon, addressed a crowded audience as follows : 


“ Dearly beloved, I did design according to the notice given, to 
tee to you a funeral sermon for her late majesty, but I am prohi- 
ited by higher authority; I must therefore turn your attention to a 
common subject, and address you from the words of the prophet, 
‘ O earth, earth, earth, hear the words of the Lord!’ ” (Appeal, P. 46.) 


Of this proceeding Mr. Berkin sent an account to the 
Bishop of Gloucester, and received the following reply. 

«« You will now, I am sure, regret your having checked, though 
from the kindest motives, the progress of my letter to Mr. Bridgman. 
His departure from the diocese is become indispensable; and were I 
to follow the first, and perhaps the best dictates of my mind, I should 
revoke his licence, and forbid his preaching, by this post. But I 
feel, upon more mature consideration, reluctant to do so, as he can 
then have no testimonial countersigned, cannot enter into any dio- 
cese, and must of course become a dissenter. The only middle 
course that suggests itself is the following: For him to have from 
you immediate notice of dismissal at Christmas, or Ist of January, 
accompanied by an assurance, that unless he expresses his full con- 
viction of the impropriety of his conduct, in preaching upon such a 
text, with such an allusion, and in apologizing for his abrupt discon- 
tinuance of the subject in such a manner; unless he expresses his full 
conviction of the impropriety of his introducing explanations of the 
Lessons in the desk, and of his other irregularities; and unless he 
declares his resolution (and absolutely perseveres in it) of adherin 
strictly and completely to the Rubric in future, he must leave the 
diocese without a testimonial, Indeed, were he to persevere, I must 
report his conduct to the archbishop, and desire a caveat against 


him.” (Reply, P. 16.) 
This extract having been read to Mr. Bridgman, he in- 
treated to be continued in the curacy, and By the Bishop 


a letter of explanation, which produced a retraction of the 
sentence against him. 


The next important feature in this case is as follows. The 
Rev. Rowland Hill of Surrey Chapel had been accustomed to 
pay occasional visits to the Forest of Dean, before any episco- 
pal places of worship were erected there. On the first of 
September, in 1822, Mr. Bridgman was requested to permit 
Mr. Hill, who was then expected in the Forest, to preach for 
him on three days at the places where he was in the habit of 
holding week-day lectures. To this proposal Mr. Bridgman 


cordially assented, and gave notice the same evening, it bein 
Mr. Hill would preach there on the 


Sunday, that, God willing, 
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following Wednesday, and also at the Church in Ruardean, a 
village, where Mr Bridgman had been for some time permit- 
ted by the Rev. T. Fosbroke, its Curate, to deliver a weekly 
lecture, on Friday. When Mr. Berkin heard of this notice, 
he refused his consent to Mr. Hill’s preaching at Lidbrook, 
and remonstrated on the impropriety of Mr. Bridgman’s in- 
troducing him to Ruardean, without first obtaining the ap- 
probation either of Mr. Fosbroke, or of his vicar. In the 
course of this interview Mr. Bridgman told his employer, that, 
as he considered the congregation at Lidbrook one of his own 
forming, he did not hold himself under the same obligation 
to acquaint him with his intentions as he might have done 
under other circumstances. This claim being however 
denied by Mr. Berkin, Mr. Bridgman closed the conver- 
sation by saying--- 

“‘ Well Sir, since you lay claim to Lidbrook Chapel, Mr. Hill shall 
not preach there, I will go myself.” (Appeal, P. 24.) 

The result was, that Mr. Hill preached at Ruardean, but 
not at Lidbrook. Mr. Bridgman wrote an explanation of his 
conduct to the Bishop, who also received a statement from 
Mr. Fosbroke, of which the following is a part : 

‘* T was necessitated to accept the services of Mr. Bridgman, at Ru- 
ardean, for some time during last year; and from gratitude and per- 
sonal esteem, I assented to his delivering lectures, every Friday even- 
ing, in my Church. He has availed himself of this to introduce the 
Rev. Rowland Hill to preach without my knowledge. I solemnly de- 
clare, that | have no jealousy of Mr. B. whose motives I respect, and 
whose sneer concerning the pulps I forgive.* I know Mr. Hill, and 
respect his private virtues; but if a gentleman, who has a Dissenting 
Chapel of his own, is to enter our Churches, it is opposite to my prin- 
ciples. Mr. B. wrote to your Lordship without my knowledge: hein- 
troduced Mr. Hill without my knowledge : he has exceeded his powers. 
The motives, the character, and the zeal, (when under judgment,) of 
Mr. B. I respect; and it would distress me much, if I could be supposed 
to entertain a wish, that he should, from well meaning, incur the 
slightest displeasure on the part of your Lordship.” 


“The Bishop after a consideration of the case, wrote a letter to 
Mr. Bridgman of which the following is a copy. | 


“ Rev. anp Dear Sir, Deanery, Sept, 27, 1822. 

‘‘] have receiyed your letter. I have heard from Mr, Berkin upon 
the general matter of it, as well as upon some other points of your 
conduct; and have now entered fully into the subject, in conversation 
with him. I have also heardfrom Mr. Fosbroke. The result of the 
whole, upon the best consideration which I can give it, is, that it will 
be far better for all parties, and for the ultimate aud real interests of 
genuine religion, that you should leave the Forest of Dean. 


* The sneer concerning the pulpit, here alluded to, was, that he (Mr. Bridg- 
man) ‘* would have it well washed out before the next Sunday.” Dis | 
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“It is due to Mr. Berkin to add, that in all my various communica- 
tions with him about you, he has uniformly shewn the most Christian 
forbearance and kindness. He will give you a quarter's notice. I 
am willing to do full justice to your ardent zeal : but more of real hu- 
mility, judgment, and temper, are in my opinion wanting. And I sin- 
cerely hope and pray, that in a different situation, and under other cir- 
cumstances, these requisites may, under the Divine blessing, be ac- 
quired. I remain, taint 

_ Rev, and Dear Sir, your faithful Brother, “ 

(Keply, p. 25.) “ HENRY GLOUCESTER. 


Before this last letter was delivered, Mr. Bridgman, anti- 
cipating its contents, wrote to Mr. Berkin, concluding, as 
follows : ee 

“ T trust you will not persist in your determination to dismiss me 
from the Forest. The consequences I cannot be accountable for, if 
you do; and I have reason to fear the result. Give me Lidbrook, 
and the wound may yet be healed. Deny it me, and I think you will 
find it a festering sore to your dying day. May the good Lord direct 
you to do that which shall be for his glory, and the spiritual welfare 
of the people; and I shall still remain your affectionate, P 

(Reply, P. 27.) “ 7, BRIDGMAN. 


On the following day, in performing divine service at Mr. 
Berkin’s Church, Mr. Bridgman 


“ began the prayers apparently under great agitation; stopped 
several times to shed tears; in the midst of the service desired the 
congregation to pray for him, as one under deep trouble and dis- 
tress; and appeared hardly able to finish the prayers. He then 
mere from these words, “‘ I have said before, that ye are in our 

earts to live and die with you;” and, for the space of nearly an hour, 
did little more than recapitulate his services and labours; the benefits 
which, he said, many had received from them; his unwillingness to 
leave them; his desire to live and die with them, and be buried in 
their church-yard. All this he delivered with the most impassioned 


gestures and language, accompanied with sobs and tears, and every 
mark of severe affliction.” (P. 28.) 


On the next day he received the rag ti letter together 
i 


with a quarter of a year’s notice of dismissal from Mr. 
Berkin. 


After this stage in the proceedings, Mr. Bridgman wrote 
letters of complaint and expostulation to Mr. Berkin and to 
the Bishop, in the latter of which he says, 

“ I can assure your lordship, on good authority, that the dissenters 
are determined, if I leave at Christmas, to raise three chapels in the 
east part of the Forest; one at Lidbrook, one at Littledean Hill, and 
one near Blakeney; places where I preach weekly to nearly, if not 
quite, twelve hundred people. Nor will your lordship find this a 


chimera; for however the foresters are naturally attached to the esta- 
blished church, they feel so wounded, not to say indignant, at my 
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removal from them, that the dissenters mean to make use of their 
present feelings, in order to raise the chapels, and to support mini- 
sters.” (Reply, P. 34.) 

He also drew up petitions, addressed to Mr. Berkin, to so- 
licit his continuance in the curacy, or else his being licensed 
to Lidbrook, recapitulating his services and claims in the 
Forest. He read these petitions to the people, and left them 
for their signature. But though numerous signatures were 
affixed to them, and one of them was presented to the Bishop, 
none of them in point of fact came into the hands of Mr. 
Berkin. 

On the following Sunday, Mr. Berkin having given notice 
to his Curate of his intention to officiate at Lidbrook in the 
evening, as he had done in the afternoon a fortnight before, 
Mr. Bridgman announced this intention of his principal after 
his morning sermon, in the manner following. We give his 
words from his own report of them; for here also there is a 
variation in the accounts, 

‘* The Rev. Mr. Berkin means to favour you with his presence this 
evening; from what motive I cannot tell, excepting it be to prepare 
you for my entire exclusion. If you are willing that I should leave 
you, well; if not, the fault will not be mine if you lose me.” (Re- 
marks, P. 16.) | 


The consequence is thus related by Mr. Berkin. 


‘‘ Before my arrival at the school-room, the lamps had been blown 
out more than once. Persons had been stationed at the doors, to 
prevent the people from entering; and other means used to prevent 
the assembling of the congregation. Some of those who were on the 
outside, and who remained there during the time of service, muttered 
_ curses as | passed through them, -accompanied by the friends I have 
mentioned; and a small party had been overheard debating, whether 
I could not be seized in the dark, and thrown into the forge-pool. 
Even during divine service, some stones were thrown at the doors.” 
(P. 40.) 

These particulars, having been represented to the Bishop, 
led to the concluding act of his authority, which we tran- 
scribe. 

“ Rev. Sir, Palace, Gloucester, Nov. 4th, 1822. 

‘« T hereby revoke your license to the assistant veg of Holy 
Trinity Church, in the Forest of Dean, and interdict you from ofh- 
ciating in any church in my diocese. 1 remain, Rev. Sir, 

(Appeal, P. 36.) — ** Your faithful Servant, H. GLoucesrer.” 


The proceedings of Mr. Bridgman on receiving this letter, 
are the last head to which we shall have occasion to advert. 
He immediately began to preach as a dissenting minister. 
He then wrote to the Bishop a disavowal of any intention to 
be accessary to the insults cast upon Mr. Berkin at Lidbrook, 
and followed his letter by the following demand in a postscript. 
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‘“¢ My Lorp,---You have yet one opportunity of retaining my ser- 
vices in the Church of England, and that is to allow me the use of 
Ruardean church, which I have had, on Friday evenings, since Eas- 
ter last. A large congregation has hitherto attended: my Lord, these 
are your children; have pity on them---they would unanimously pe- 
tition you to allow me to preach as usual at Ruardean church: they 
have but one service in the week; they ask for more---when your 
children ask for bread, can you withhold it? They may perish, my 
Lord, through lack of knowledge: will you like to be answerable for 
the blood of souls? I would not, my Lord, wear a mitre with such 
a condition; and yet, if it be spilt, it must lie somewhere: your lord- 
ship will do well to consider, at whose door. I hope your lordship 
will not give the world any reason to doubt your sincere attachment 
to the Church of England, by repelling from it one who loves its 
doctrines and its wholesome discipline—who has been a faithful dis- 
penser of the word of God therein, and will yet, if your lerdship will 
revoke your interdiction.” (Reply, P. 42.) 


Afterwards, having prepared and printed the pamphlet, in 
which his case is now laid before the public, he addressed the 
Bishop in another letter, offering to suppress the publication on 
condition that his Lordship would license him to the perpet- 
ual curacy of Lidbrook Chapel with a salary annexed; to 
which we subjoin his Lordship’s reply. 

“ Rev. Stir, January 31, 1823. 

** T cannot alter, nor have I had any thoughts of altering, the 
determination, to which 1 came with great concern, respecting your 
continuing to officiate in the Forest of Dean. After the steps you 
have now taken, the only mode of restoration to any ministerial fune- 
tion in my diocese, or indeed in the established church, would be to 
express to Mr, Berkin your sincere remorse for your conduct towards 
him, and to me your hearty repentance for the manifold breaches of 
discipline which you have committed; and to prove the sincerity of 
that remorse and repentance by close, undeviating adherence, in a 
private capacity, for three years, to that communion which you ap- 
pear to have renounced. It would be even then impossible for you 
to be replaced in the particular station, which you have filled so in- 
juriously to the peace of the church. But, if fully satisfied respecting 
these proofs of a change of sentiment and temper, I should be willin 
to allow you to officiate in some other distant part of the diocese. 
At all events, you freely have my earnest prayers, that it may please 
God to shew you the error of your course, and bring you to the only 
right end Christian feeling upon the subject. I am, Rev. Sir, &c. 

(Reply, P. 46.) “ H. Gloucester.” 


There are of course many other particulars, mentioned in 
the pamphlets before us, besides those which we have de- 
tailed. But we conceive these to be amply sufficient to put 
our readers in possession of the merits of the case: and in- 
deed we have to apologize for the length, intc which we have 
been betrayed. It is impossible however to state any trans- 
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action intelligibly and fairly without much detail; and it has 
been our object in this abstract of facts to relate every par- 
ticular impartially without interposing unnecessarily any 
opinion of our own, that might influence the judgment of 
the reader on the main points at issue, and at the same time, 
though perhaps with some prejudice to the strength of the 
case, to omit every thing which is not fully authenticated by 
the admission tacit or avowed, of both the attesting parties. 

Now on the very face of the narrative, which has been at 
length finished, it cannot (we think) but strike every reader, 
that, if the words, order, discipline, authority, are not utterly 
unmeaning, as applied to the constitution and services of the 
Church of England, if they be terms which imply correlatively 
conformity, submission, respect, on the part of its members, 
and more especially of its ministers, the course which Mr. 
Bridgman followed in the Forest of Dean, is at utter variance 
with them all. In congregations, perfectly independent of 
each other, where each minister is answerable only to him- 
self, to his people, and to God, much may be allowed to indi- 
vidual discretion. But in a person, acting as the represen- 
tative of another, whose responsibility and duty of general 
control cannot be dispensed with, still more ina person, who 
has promised in the presence of God, and on the most solemn 
of occasions, reverently to obey his ordinary and other chief 
ministers, unto whom is committed the charge and govern- 
ment over him, following with a glad mind and will their 
godly admonitions, and submitting themselves to their godly 
judgments, the conduct pursued by Mr. Bridgman can hardly 
be regarded in any other light, than as a contravention of his 
ordination vow, and an usurpation of rights to which he was 
never admitted. Several of the particulars adduced above 
may, if separately regarded, be of little moment, and on some 
of them different opinions may be formed by different indivi 
duals ; possibly also, had they been discontinued in obedience 
to pastoral admonitions, they might have been overlooked as 
errors in judgment, and more than counterbalanced by the 
zeal which Mr. Bridgman appears always to have manifested 
in the discharge of an arduous duty. But taken together, they 
form a tissue of acts which amount to a systematic neglect of 
authority, and imply a total want of the requisite preparation 
of mind for the relative duties of the station he had under- 
taken to fill. 

Indeed it is to this want of a previous conception of his par- 
ticular duties, as a clergyman in the Church of England, that 
we are inclined to attribute the errors of Mr. Bridgman. He 
wanted nothing of apostolic zeal for the work of his ministry ; 
and he has set an useful example of devotion to the labours 
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of his office, so long as he was permitted to follow his own 
way in the performance of them. But he seems never to 
have recollected, that he was acting as the assistant to an- 
other, who had preceded him in the work, and appointed him 
to his station; and his application for the perpetual Curacy 
of a place already occupied by Mr. Berkin, and in which the 
whole length of his own service did not exceed twenty 
months, seems to argue an utter ignorance of what is due 
either from a clergyman to his diocesan, from an assistant to 
his principal, or indeed from a man to his neighbour. In 
truth we are disposed to think, that all the faults we have yet 
specified, and especially his readiness to quit the communion 
of the Church before he had tried the effect of one act of real 
submission, are capable of being traced to this single princi- 
ple, that he entered the Church without having ever con- 
sidered duly the conditions or the obligations of the ecclesi- 
astical constitution, under which he undertook to serve. 

There are indeed other faults exhibited in these publications, 
which are not capable of being so explained. He has taken 
the liberty of altering and omitting passages in the letters, 
which he has published, even in those from his Bishop, and 
that for the purpose of his own justification. On this subject 
indeed we are happy to produce his own candid though late 
acknowledgment. 

‘** | confess it becomes me to apologize for the alterations and omis- 
sions of parts of the correspondence. 

‘** With respect to the omissions, I, in the first place, frankly ac- 


knowledge that I am sorry that | ever wrote the postscript to my letter 
to the Bishop. 


‘** 1 am sorry also, that I did not give the whole of the Bishop’s and 
Mr. Berkin’s letters, and I will not attempt to justify the language in 
which my letter to Mr. Berkin of the 2nd of last October is couched.” 
(Remarks, p. 21, 22.) 

But the tone and temper in which he everywhere writes 
concerning Mr. Berkin, once at least associated with him in 
the sacred work of the Christian ministry, the sneer with 
which he often speaks of him, as his friend and brother, the 
desire to usurp his office at Lidbrook, and the manner of ad- 
dressing the congregation there concerning Mr. Berkin’s in- 
tended appearance among them, are destructive of all co-ope- 
‘ation, at variance with the plain principles of Christian 
charity, and certainly very different from the spirit which 
breathes through Mr. Berkin’s pamphlet. This is a consid- 
eration, which deprives all Mr. Bridgman’s statements on an 
part of the transactions of that implicit credit which we would 
Wish to repose in them. 

We are desirous to make great allowance for the situation 
and feelings of a man, to whom a sentence of deprivation isa 
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sentence of poverty: and we have much respect for any ser- 


vant of God, who will devote himself to the laborious and 
charitable work of ministering to the spiritual necessities of 
the poor foresters of Dean. But even among them the va- 
lue of Mr. Bridgman’s services receives a large abatement 
from the divisions which the late unhappy occurrences have 
caused, and from that alienation of the affections of the peo- 
ple from their appointed minister, who had for many years 
watched for their good, which has been one of their most 
painful consequences. In a word we cannot but fully ac- 
quiesce in that sentence of the Lord Bishop, whose name has 
been so much mingled with these disputes--- 


‘| am willing to do full justice to your motives, and to your ardent 
zeal; but more of real humility, judgment, and temper, are in my opi- 
nion wanting.” (Reply, p. 25.) 

That distinguished and excellent prelate will be seen to 
have exhibited through the whole of this unfortunate affair, 
that vigilance and wisdom, that mixture of firmness and 
forbearance, that tenderness to the feelings of the parties con- 
cerned, united with that paramount regard to the effective 
performance of the spiritual authority entrusted to him, which 
the public would expect from his character: and one of our 
leading motives in entering so fully into this case has been a 
desire to vindicate him from the suspicion of having visited 
with undue severity the indiscretions of a humble Curate, 
which we know to have been felt by some persons on being 
acquainted only with the naked outline of the case, but 
who will now, doubtless, from the above recital be led to 
see, that his Lordship’s candour, kindness, pastoral watch- 
fulness, and well-regulated attention to all the parts, and 
even (we might add) to the conflicting claims of his high 
office could not have been more conspicuously displayed. 

But there is one question growing out of these occurrences 
which we must in conclusion bring under the notice of 
our readers; the more so, because this is a question of ge- 
neral concern, while all that has been hitherto said relates to 
individuals. Mr. Hill, who has favored the world with two 
prefaces, containing his sentiments on this question, and who 
is now receiving subscriptions to build chapels for Mr. 
Bridgman as a dissenting minister, in the Forest of Dean, 
though he has declared that he 


“* should stand by Mr. Bridgman no further than his statement was 
perfectly correct,” (Remarks, p. iil.) 
has taken occasion from these unpleasant disturbances in the 
forest 
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“to remark, that of all the poor beings existing upon the earth, 
none are found so defenceless and exposed as a Curate of the Esta- 
blished Church. (Appeal, P. 5.) 


This is strong language. But the proof of it follows. 

‘‘ While the Bishop has the absolute power to grant these licences, 
he has the same absolute power to withdraw them without giving any 
warning, or assigning any reason whatever, and if this summary pro- 
cedure be not deemed sufficient, under any offence whether real or 
supposed, he can send forth his mandate of suspension, which com- 
pletely annihilates his ministry through the diocese at large, and 
though such a suspension may appear less rigorous than a_ positive 
excommunication, yet it is equally ruinous in its operations and 
effects.” (Appeal, p. 5.) 


The power of a Bishop over a Curate is indeed very great ; and 
public attention has of late been in various ways called to it. 
But we would ask whether according to Mr. Hill’s own shew- 
ing, it warrants him in the extravagant language, in which 
he has described it? One would really suppose from the un- 
measured force of his expressions, that the meanest slave in 
the West Indies, is not so defenceless and exposed, as a 
Curate in the established Church, and that by entering into 
its service without a benefice, he deprives himself of that pro- 
tection of life and limb, and of that right to give testimony in 
a court of justice, which the English law extends to all the 
subjects of the realm. 

That Mr. Hill never wished to excite this idea, we are fully 
persuaded. Nevertheless the use of unguarded language in 
public attacks is an evil that requires to be checked, is pro- 
ductive of many mischievous consequences, and both excites 
and aggravates that spirit of party, which both in church and 
state alienates the hearts of fellow-subjects and fellow-chris- 
tians from each other. 

At the same time it may be expedient to embrace the op- 
portunity, which the present appeal affords us, for considering, 
what the real condition of a curate is, and whether there be 
any real grievances in it, from which he ought to be relieved : 
and for this reason we have been induced to place at the head 
of the present article a publication, which has no reference to 
the controversy before us, but which describes in very pow- 
erful and precise language, and with equity and discrimina- 
tion, the relative situation of parson and curate. We mean 
the recent charge of the Right Reverend Bishop of London 
to his clergy. 

_ That charge indeed does not relate exclusively to this sub- 
ject. It takes an enlarged and an able view of the present 
state of society in its immediate bearings on religion, and on 
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the proper manner of executing the duties attached to the 
parochial cure. 

While in this part of the charge it may be permitted us to 
lament, that the remarks of the amiable prelate are confined 
to the canonical and ecclesiastical duties of the clergy, with- 
out a reference, sufficiently direct and obvious, to the great 
purposes, for which they are appointed by the Lord of the 
universal Church, to preach to a world, dead in trespasses 
and sins, repentance towards God and faith towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; we are tempted to extract one passage, to which 
some of the recent occurrences in the forest of Dean may seem 
to furnish a suitable occasion. 

“ The allegiance you owe to the Church obliges yon in every 

irection, and 
where she either affords no definite rule, or custom has superseded 
her original practice, to yield substantial obedience at least, by takin 
her principles for your guide. Her wisdom, indeed, might of itself 
command our attention, if her claim to authority were less. In her 
canons, which are a body of laws for the general regulation of her 
discipline, we find many Sintdetins of the greatest importance, which 
ought to be familiar to the parish-priest. Her liturgical formularies 
not only supply a collection of prayers, instructions, and offices, adapt- 
ed to all the solemnities of religious worship, to the exigencies of ever 
age and every condition, to the uses of every day, to all the contin- 
gencies of life, but virtually establish a system of parochial discipline, 
conceived on an accurate notion of the relation between the pastor 
and his flock, designed to connect them by a regular intercourse, and 
to direct the conduct of both parties in the performance of their re- 
spective duties.” (Pp. 15, 16.) 

After then adverting to the duty, imposed on the clergy by 
the canons, of catechising young persons in the church, he 
observes that 


‘* If we would give an effectual check to the alarming diffusion of 
impious principles among the lower ranks, and secure their adhe- 
rence to the establishnent, we must act in this respect on the views 
of the Church, in substance, if not in form. The instruction which 
was formerly given by this simple method in our churches, is now 
more expeditiously, and, as far as regards the mere communication 
of knowledge, more effectually taught in the national schools. I 
have seen with unmixed satisfaction the growth of these excellent in- 
stitutions, and I think, have already observed the commencement of 
those beneficial effects, which, for obvious reasons, are less distinctly 
posoagienns at present than we justly expect them to become at a 
uture season. But amidst their numerous excellencies, I consider 
as one of their chief, I may say the greatest of all their advantages, 
the opportunity which they give to the clergy in populous places, of 
becoming known to the rising generation in the character of pastors, 
invested by lawful authority with the charge of their spiritual inte- 
rests, and having a right to their attention and obedience. And I 
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will not conceal my opinion, that if by any fatality (which I am far 
from anticipating) the parochial clergy should become so indifferent 
to their interests and duties, as to resign the superintendance and 
control of establishments of this kind, the result would be not merely 
injurious to the efficiency of the schools, but the instruction received 
in them might lead to effects the most prejudicial to the order and 
safety of our civil and ecclesiastical government. Under the constant 
and vigilant inspection of the authorized and legitimate guide, the 
education which this system alone can ensure to places of large po- 
pulation, cannot fail to be powerfully instrumental in perpetuating 
the knowledge of pure Christianity, and preserving the national 
faith from decay.” (Pp. 18, 19.) 

The reader will perceive in these extracts something of the 
weighty and dignified style of admonition, which pervades 
this address. It is truly a view, taken, as it were, from an 
eminence, of the occupations of the clergy, as a body, accom- 
panied with a direction to each individual minister, how he 
may most usefully perform his part: and we certainly think, 
that a strict attention to its pastoral recommendation and ad- 
vice would tend essentially not only to promote their vigi- 
lance and activity, but to preserve and enlarge their influence 
upon the great mass of the public, both high and low. 

But, though we could dwell with pleasure on much of what 
is said afterwards in the course of an extensive though cur- 
sory retrospect of the history of society, so far as regards 
the relation between the respective attainments, literary and 
religious, of the laity and clergy, since the first establishment 
of our ecclesiastical hierarchy, we are unwilling to detain our 
readers longer from the particular subject, to which the close of 
this article has brought us. With this view then we produce 
the following quotation. 

“« On the general obligation to Residence, 1 will not repeat what I 
have said in former addresses, and have never failed to inculcate, as 
opportunity offered, upon individual clergymen, in private. You 
cannot be ignorant that, whatever exemptions are allowed by the law, 
or left to the consideration of the bishop, the responsibility of de- 
clining the personal discharge of your duties must rest with your- 
selves; and that if you would stand absolved at a higher tribunal, 
you must be well assured that the grounds of your proceeding are 
such as will abide the scrutiny of your own conscience. In deter- 
mining a point of so much importance, you should be careful to un- 
derstand your motives, and not be lightly discouraged by apprehen- 
sions for your health or comfort, from the performance of a bounden 
duty. I do not press the invidious topic of abandoning your charge 
to a ‘hireling.’ The expression involves an affront to a highly me- 
ritorious portion of the clergy, engaged in the active and faithful 
discharge of the most useful professional duty, and supplying a suc- 
cession of ministers for the higher departments of the church. The 
* hireling’ is he, whether beneficed or not, who acts on personal 
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views of pleasure or profit, without concern for the welfare of his 
flock; and nothing can be less consistent with truth than the im- 
putation of such criminal profligacy to any description of the clergy. 
The distinction of beneficed and stependiary is accidental and exter- 
nal, affecting in no way the intrinsical dignity of the priesthood, 
which is neither increased nor diminished by the proportions of ho- 
nour or emolument attached to different situations in the church: 
nor do I know of any inferiority of the curate to his rector, beyond 
the subordination resulting from this particular relation. This view 
of the case supplies infallible rules for the regulation of their mutual 
intercourse. The beneficed clergyman contracts an engagement with 
a brother, on whom he devolves a most sacred and important trust ; 
and not, it is to be presumed, without proper regard to the requisite 
qualifications of attainments, temper, morals, and piety. From a 
fellow-labourer of such a description in the care of his vineyard, it is 
hardly conceivable that he should withhold the liberal treatment, the 
offices of courtesy, the marks of attention, which are necessary to 
make the situation of a curate agreeable to himself, and respectable 
in the eyes of his parishioners. In return, he has aright to expect 
equal civility, a friendly and zealous concern for his reputation and 
interest, a ready attention to his advice, a respectful deference to his 
suggestions. The curate is without excuse, if he loses sight of the 
subordination implied in his office, and of his obligation, both in 
duty and decency, to comply, in all things honest and lawful, with 
the directions of a principal, who cannot divest himself of the right 
of control over his parish, or of responsibility for the conduct of his 
substitute. 

“‘ T have been led to these reflections, from the desire of rectifying 
the preposterous notion, which, I am told, has been sometimes enter- 
tained, that the curate is rendered independent of the rector by the 
bishop’s licence, and cannot be justly displaced, except for such 
flagrant misconduct as would render him altogether unworthy of any 
professional employment. The enactment of the 36 Geo. 3, since 
re-enacted in the Clergy Consolidation Act, empowers the bishop of 
the diocese ‘ to licence any curate actually employed, without ex- 
se nomination, and to revoke summarily and without process the 
icence of any curate, and remove him from the curacy, for any cause 
which shall appear to the bishop good and reasonable.’ The obvious 
intent of these enactments was, on the one hand, to give protection 
to the curate, with ample security against any injustice on the part 
of the incumbent; and on the other hand, to provide for the incum- 
bent an immediate and effectual remedy against the vexatious obsti- 
nacy of a perverse or unworthy curate. In the exercise of the dis- 
cretionary powers which are vested in the bishop by this law, it will 
always be my endeavour to keep the objects in view, which I believe 
to have been in the contemplation of the legislature. On no account 
can I shrink from the duty of protecting and sustaining the curate in 
the full enjoyment of his rights, while he attends with fidelity to the 
duties of his cure, and to the relation in which he stands to the in- 
cumbent. But I trust it will not be imagined, that the diocesan’s 
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licence will uphold the curate, who gives just cause of dissatisfaction, 
by insufficiency, negligence, or indecorous behaviour in his official 
functions, or by personal disrespect or hostility to the incumbent, 
whether shewn by direct opposition, or by secret endeavours to di- 
minish his influence in the parish. The best interests of the pa- 
rishioners will suffer, when discord prevails between the ministers 
who have joint cure of their souls; and since regard to personal 
feelings must yield to considerations of public utility, it may be some- 
times expedient to dissolve the connection, and thus put an end to 
a scandalous contest, though it may be difficult to apportion the 
blame between the contending parties.” (Pp. 7—9.) 

This being the state of the law as well as of its probable 
administration, we are led to offer upon it the following 
remarks. 

On the obligation of the incumbent to reside upon his cure 
and discharge its duties personally we need not say, that we 
cordially acquiesce in the statement, here delivered by his 
Lordship ; and indeed we are desirous to add to it one short 
extract from Archbishop Magee’s late charge to the clergy of 
Dublin. “ It is not” (says his grace) “ by the parish minis- 
“ ter’s securing the ostensible discharge of the Sunday’s duty, 
“* that he properly exercises his functions, nor even by his 
“* providing for a punctual attention to those occasional duties, 
“which he is invited to discharge. No. The clergyman 
** should be the true parish priest, in continual contact with his 
** flock, one, whose voice they know, not only in constant 
* residence amongst them, but in continual intercourse with 
“them; their adviser, their friend, the moderator of their 
“* disputes, the composer of their differences, the careful in- 
** structor of their children, not content merely to afford 
** spiritual aid, where it may be demanded, but vigilant to 
** discover, where it may be applied, and prompt to bestow 
** it, where it will be received, stimulating all and particu- 
** larly the young to come to that fountain of living waters, 
“* which it is his office to dispense, and proving to his people 
“* by every possible exertion, that the first object he has at 
“ heart is their everlasting welfare. All this (it is manifest) 
“he can effect only by living continually amongst his flock 
“and by the continued personal discharge of the several of- 
“* fices of the priesthood.”’ 

Still the extent of a parish will often require the incum- 
bent to employ a curate, as his assistant; and want of health, 
declining years, or interfering duties will occasionally com- 
pel him even under the best system and from the purest 
motives to employ one, as a substitute. 

But it is evident, that the curate, in one of these cases, 
stands in a very different relation to the parish, from that 
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which he occupies in the other. In the one he is only the 
assistant of his principal. In the other he is his vicegerent, 
exercising, while he holds the office, all the spiritual rights, 
and discharging all the spiritual duties, which belong per- 
manently to the incumbent, but which it is the inalienable 
right of the parish to see vested in some substituted minister, 
if the incumbent should, through his non-residence, be in- 
capable of them. In either of these cases, indeed, the autho- 
rity of the incumbent, though delegated, remains. It cannot 
be forfeited: and on this principle depends the truth and 
equity of the bishop’s rule, that 

‘‘ the curate is without excuse, if he loses sight of the subordina- 
tion implied in his office, and of his obligation, both in duty and 
decency, to comply, in all things honest and lawful, with the direc- 
tions of a principal, who cannot divest himself of the right of con- 


trol over his parish, or of responsibility for the conduct of his sub- 
stitute,” (P. 8.) 


But the point on which we confess we have some doubt, 
relates not to the duty of the curate, but to the question, 
how far the right, now vested in the bishop by law, 

“ to revoke summarily and without process the licence of any 
curate, and remove him from the curacy.” (P. 8.) 
is expedient and necessary. A grave case of clear necessity 
onght to beestablished, before any Briton should be subject- 
ed to so irresponsible and arbitrary a power. For it is to be 
recollected, that the power here granted, is not merely spi- 
ritual. It involves the sudden abolition of the curate’s salary, 
and often his banishment from the house he occupies ; which, 
when it is considered, that the race of curates is not a very 
wealthy order, that many of them nevertheless are married 
and have families, that all of them are required to maintain 
the rank and station of gentlemen, and still more especially, 
when it is recollected, that 

“The distinction of beneficed and stipendiary is accidental and 
external, affecting in no way the intrinsical dignity of the priest- 
hood.” (P. 7.) 
must be allowed to be a power rather formidable, over per- 
sons so circumstanced. A master, in discharging a servant, 
only dismisses an individual, but does not expel with ‘him 
his wife and family. An owner in ejecting an occupier, and 
a landlord in removing a tenant, is obliged to give ample 
notice, that the individual, who is dispossessed, may have 
time to arrange his affairs, and provide himself with a new 
habitation. Buta bishop is able summarily, and without 
process, to remove instantly a curate and his whole family 
from their home. 


The difference probably contemplated by the legislature, 
VOL. XXI, NO. XLI. 
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between the several cases we have adduced, is this, that a 
master may act capriciously, and a house-owner or landlord 
may be prompted by motives of personal convenience, but a 
bishop can only be presumed to act from judicial consider- 
ations, and good and reasonable causes: and it must be ac- 
knowledged, to the honour of that venerable body, that the 
readiness of well-educated men to place themselves in a si- 
tuation, where they are subject to so unexampled a power, 
is a presumption, that it is not often exercised without good 
and sufficient reason. 

We admit, also, that considering how many evils must ne- 
cessarily accrue to a parish, from the continuance of bicker- 
ings and disputes between the incumbent and his curate, 
considering also, that in some supposeable cases the removal 
of one of the parties is the only preventive of such disputes, 
and that in all cases the only party that is removeable is the 
curate, itis desirable, that there should be a summary re- 
medy, capable of being applied without much delay to such 
disorders; nor, if a power of this kind be deposited any 
where, do we perceive where it could with so much safety 
or propriety be lodged, as with the bishop of the diocese. 

All we contend for is, (and in this we presume the right 
reverend bench will agree with us) that it is not fit, that a 
power of this magnitude, and liable to so much abuse, should 
be entrusted to any set of persons beyond the necessity of the 
occasion; that it should be guarded by every limitation, 
which is likely to prevent the abuse of it, and that, when 
called into operation, it should be exercised with all the so- 
lemnity of a judicial act. — 

We do not see therefore, what disadvantage could possibly 
arise from extending to the dismissal of a curate, the old 
Roman and (we are happy to add) the modern British rule, 
that it is not our manner to deliver any man to punishment, 
till he, which is complained of, have the complainant face to 
face, or at least, till he have licence to answer for himself 
personally before the judge, concerning the complaint laid 
against 


It does not appear to us to be necessary, in order to secure 
to parishes the whole benefit of that discretionary control, 
which is now vested in the bishops, that those bishops should 
be empowered to pass sentence at a distance, or in the ab- 
sence of the party to be displaced. There are many causes 
which may require the removal of a curate, which yet do. not 
imply any actual misconduct on his part, but only in some 
instances a misapprehension of his relative situation, or in 
others, a want of cordial co-operation with his superior. 
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But we cannot conceive any case, in which the sentence of 
authority would not come with more weight; and we can 
umagine many, in which the necessity of it might be obviated, 
if no revocation of a licence were to have effect, unless the 
sentence were passed in the presence of the party affected by 
it. The solemnity of summoning the offending individual 
before his diocesan, the influence of pastoral admonition, the 
opportunity afforded for explanation, would all tend to an 
useful purpose, and by enabling the bishop to act as a peace- 
maker, would tighten the bond which attaches the clerical 
members of a diocese to each other, while yet the power of 
peremptory dismissal would remain entire, though it would 
be exerted, where necessary, with greater effect. 

In the case we have been reviewing, we are not at all per- 
suaded, nor do we mean to surmise, that the bishop of 
Gloucester, would have been enabled, by any of the measures 
we have been suggesting, to avoid the necessity to which he 
was reduced, or to decide differently from the sentence, 
which he actually passed. But the apparent harshness of 
revoking a licence in the absence of an accused party, would 
have been avoided; and possibly the advice and tenderness 
of episcopal expostulation, might have moderated Mr. Bridg- 
man’s subsequent conduct, and even by its wholesome in- 
fluence on his mind, have prevented him from resorting to 
that appeal, which has made these divisions among the mi- 
nisters of peace, a matter of public notoriety. 

These remarks however, apply only to the case of an as- 
sistant curate. A curate, who is licensed to a parish, where 
the incumbent is non-resident, stands in a very different 
sition; nor is there any obvious reason, why he should not be 
surrounded by all that protection, to which his principal is 
entitled, with the single exception, that he is liable to be dis- 
placed by the residence of the incumbent, whenever he 
chooses to resume his post, for the avowed purpose of under- 
taking without assistance, the duties of the station. The 
parish sustains some inconvenience in being deprived of the 
personal service of the rector, and in having his duty devolved 
upon a deputy, whose connexion with his parishioners is ne- 
cessarily precarious. But this seems no valid reason, why 
his situation should be rendered additionally precarious: nor 
for our own part do we understand, that it is in any way con- 
ducive to the peace and harmony of the church, that a clergy- 
man, so situated, should be removeable, except on clear and 
sufficient proof before the bishop himself, assisted by his 
proper legal adviser, either of some error in doctrine, or of 
some viciousness of life. 
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We thus take leave of the case before us. We felt that we 
could not altogether pass it by, more especially, as it is con- 
nected with the civil condition of one of the most important 
and useful classes of the community. But we commit the 
questions, which it suggests, to wiser heads; contenting 
ourselves with having brought forward such considerations, 
as a practical view of the whole subject has impressed upon 
our minds. 

There are various reflections, arising out of the course, 
which Mr. Bridgman is now pursuing, with the advantage of 
Mr. Hill’s patronage and support, into which we purposely 
abstain from entering. His proceedings in the Forest of Dean, 
as curate to Mr. Berkin, form a distinct case by themselves ; 
and to that case we have confined our remarks. We would 
wish him, notwithstanding the difficulties in his way, difficul- 
ties, as he must be aware, of his own creation, to return ina 
more humbled spirit to the bosom of that church, which he 
has deserted, but to leave no portion of his zeal behind him, 
to return with more respect for the sentiments of others, and 
less confidence in his own, with more candour and less pre- 
sumption, and in the mean time, to follow with close atten- 
tion, the truly pastoral advice, which he has neglected. 


| 


Arr. Twenty Sermons. By the late Rev. Henry Martyn, 
B. D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and Chap- 
lain of the Honourable the East India Company on the 
Bengal Establishment. 2d Edit. London, reprinted from 
the Calcutta Edition. 8vo. pp. 444. Seeleys. Hatchards. 


There is a class of men whose names are associated with 
an admiration almost universal. Conquerors who have sub- 
dued or rescued empires by the power of the sword ;—legis- 
lators who have changed the political aspect and institutions 
of mighty nations ;—philosophers who have enlarged the boun- 
daries of science by useful or splendid discoveries, have 
established imperishable claims to notoriety and renown. 
They are regarded as the great beacons of the world; as the 
glory of the ages in which they lived, and of the nations to 
which they belonged. If the increase of power, the security 
of person and property, the improvement of the mind or the 
diffusion of wealth and comfort were alone concerned ;—if 
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every human interest were included within the narrow span 
of earthly being, this tribute of respect to the illustrious cha- 
racters who have appeared upon the theatre of the world, 
would be as just as it is general. If, on the other hand, the 
best interests of man extend immeasurably beyond the pre- 
sent state of existence ;—if they be identified with an eternal 
duration ; if this life be only the preparation for another too 
vast for the human eye to measure, the common standard of 
character and exploit is imperfect and erroneous. On this latter 
and more correct assumption, there are men, whose names, 
now unknown beyond their own little circle, will be hereaf- 
ter quoted from the book of life, with distinctions by which 
every trophy of greatness, merely earthly, will be eclipsed. 
If they that be wise, are to shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever, then those devoted men who have la- 
bored for the promotion of true religion within the limits of 
their own land, in silence and obscurity, will obtain a full 
reward from him who seeth in secret, and who estimates 
at its worth the eternal consequence of their holy toil. They 
also, who, not counting their lives dear unto themselves, have 
left all, to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ among 
the dark and distant abodes of superstition and cruelty, ido- 
latry and lust, will learn the value of their labour in the im- 
mensity of its recompence. If atime be at hand, in which 
all human employments will be estimated simply by their 
tendency to promote the glory of God and the salvation of 
man, those who counted all things but loss that they might be 
thus engaged, will reap the harvest of their self-denial, zeal, 
and charity, in that approving sentence, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servants,” “Enter ye into the joy of your Lord!” Ac- 
cording to the present moral constitution of the world, such 
laborers may be undervalued, their motives despised, their 
judgment impeached. But «“ when the whole of that chain is 
let down, which reaches from everlasting to everlasting, and 
connects the harmony of both worlds,” it will be seen how 
immeasurably more momentous was their employment, than 
any secular pursuit in which industry, science, and activity, 
could be engaged. The very individuals, who looked down 
upon them from an imaginary vantage-ground of intellect 
and wisdom, will be compelled to say, “ We fools accounted 
their lives madness, andtheir end to be without honour. How 
are they numbered among the children of God, and their lot 
is among the saints !” 

In the list of those. whom the general opinion accused of 
resigning every thing most attractive or valuable tohumanam- 
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bition, in order to attempt a conversion of the heathen world, 
“impossible if it were endeavored, and foolish if it were 
possible,” the name of Henry Martyn occupies a conspicu- 
ous station. Few individuals have entered upon the career 
of active life with more commanding advantages. His scien- 
tific attainments had been rewarded with the highest academ- 
ical honours, to which a mathematical student at Cambridge 
can aspire ; and his classical learning was of no common 
order. Yet neither the success by which his exertions and 
talent had been crowned, nor the view which lay before him, 
bright with the richest hues of worldly anticipation, could 
seduce him from that high and holy purpose of missionary 
labour, to which he was so early, and so supremely self-de- 
voted. With this important aim before him, he undertook. 
the sacred ministry, and within two years of his admission 
into orders, embarked as Chaplain in the service of the East 
India Company, to obey the command of that Saviour, whose 
he was, and whom he served,---“ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature !’’---and to enjoy, as the 
record of his life abundantly proves, the promise of his Sa- 
viour’s power and presence,--- Lo! lam with you always 
even unto the end of the world.” 

Among that small but illustrious band, to whom the mil- 
lions of British India are so deeply indebted, did Martyn la- 
bour, with an assemblage of moral, literary, and intellectual 
qualities, which have rarely been exceeded. He took his 
hallowed stand with Buchanan, Brown, Thomason, Corrie, 
and other ministers of religion in the Established Church, 
who amidst difficulties and discouragements, by which ordi- 
nary minds would have been overborne, did the work of 
evangelists, in season and out of season, holding aloft the 
blazing torch of revelation to guide men from the darkness 
of error and death, into the truth and life of the gospel. 
Their exertions have been crowned with results which the 
most sanguine hope could hardly have ventured to anticipate. 
Watersprings have arisen in a dry ground. The seed, sown 
by their hands, and cherished by the Spirit of God, to whose 
blessing it was committed, has already borne fruit, some 
thirty, some sixty, some an hundred-fold. Spots of verdure 
are appearing in the desert, upon which the eye of Christian 
love may rest with delight, and which Christian faith ma 
contemplate, as soon to spread around, until they make the 
whole wilderness to blossom like Eden, the garden of God. 
The animating doctrines and holy demands of the gospel are 
now understood and valued by men, whose station and talents 
enable them to exercise a decided and important influence 
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upon the public mind, both European and Native, in India. 
The prejudice and mockery, with which personal religion 
was lately regarded, is now much diminished. The visionary 
terrors which haunted the minds of alarmists, lest the preach- 
ing of the gospel should endanger the possession of the East, 
are now less painfully felt, or at least less querulously ob- 
truded upon our regard. It is now less pertinaciously as- 
serted, that the Cross can only be erected upon the ruins of 
British power in India. That cold and calculating policy, which 
would consign the nations, and languages, and tongues, and 
people, of this vast peninsula, to the hopeless bondage of their 
bloody rites and obscene superstitions, lest the knowledge 
of eternal life should endanger the speculations of commerce, 
or the possession of empire, is now more cautiously and spar- 
ingly inculeated. Above all, that guilty indifference to the 
salvation of our fellow-men, which laid its icy touch upon so 
many hearts, is dissolved by an increasing spirit of Christian 
love, and an increasing knowledge of the rightful demands, . 
made by those who do not possess the gospel, upon those who 
do. We are now less confidently assured, that every country 
is provided with a mode of faith and worship, the result of its 
own choice, and experimentally proved to be most suitable to 
its physical, social, or political condition. We are not now so 
frequently told, that all religions are equally valuable, or ra- 
ther equally worthless, and that every attempt, by whatever 
means it be made, to substitute the holy and glorious verities 
of Christianity for the sensual or sanguinary codes of Eastern 
idolatry and superstition, is a tyranny, as unnecessary and 
impolitic, as it is unjustifiable. Such speculations are be- 
ginning to rank with the sentiments of those, who are said 
to have condemned the first project for a canal,on the ground, 
that, if the communication, which it was intended to promote 
had been in the order of providential design, the river, by 
which it was to be supplied, would have been made originally 
navigable. They, who rest their apology for missionary exer- 
tion upon the unrepealable command and faithful promise, 
made by the Author of their religion and their hopes, are 
enabled to pursue their work and labour of love with less 
interruption or opposition. The consequences have been 
such as not merely to overpay past effort, but greatly to pro- 
mote the stability of Christian faith, and to invigorate the ex- 
ercise of Christian zeal. The horrors of infanticide have been 
vastly diminished. The foul and flagrant rites of Eastern 
worship have been exposed to view and to abhorrence. Dagon 
has already trembled in his shrine ; and we may hope, that he 
will ere long fal) from his place, and be dashed in pieces be- 
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fore the ark of God, as it passes the threshold of his temple, in 
its triumphant progress over the powers of sin and darkness. 
Civilization has been advanced. The blessings of British law 
and justice have been widely extended. ‘Translations of the 
Holy Scriptures have been multiplied and dispersed witha suc- 
cessful industry, of which the world has seen no parallel ; and 
the day has almost arrived, when, as in another Pentecost, the 
nations of India may hear, every man in his own tongue 
wherein he was born, the wonderful works of God. An ec- 
clesiastical establishment has been formed, of which the first 
fruits are already apparent; and which we hope to see yet 
more widely extending the benefits of knowledge, and the 
blessings of religion, through this vast and benighted 
empire. 

The name of Henry Martyn is inseparably associated with 
these momentous results of Christian toil and charity. The 
endowments by which he was distinguished exhibit a beau- 
tiful proof of the harmony, which divine wisdom establishes 
between the agents and the character of the service, in which 
they are to be engaged. ‘Talents of the highest order were 
united with unreserved devotedness to the great duty of 
preaching the gospel among the heathen. Few men have 
lived, who more fully adopted, as their motto, the watch-word 
of the great apostle,---“* This one thing I do.’’ We knew him 
at the outset of his career. We remember the self-denying 
spirit in which, forgetting the things that were behind, and 
reaching forth towards those things which were before, he 
resolved to press along the arduous path of missionary ex- 
ertion, to the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 


_ His excellent biographer has ably described the manner in 


which he lived, and labored, and prayed, during the short 
but well-improved period, which elapsed between the time of 
his landing in India, and that in which he exchanged his 
hallowed labours upon earth, for the rest and service of a 
perpetual sabbath in heaven. Pages more deeply pathetic, 
more solemnly instructive, more highly animating, can rarely 
demand sympathy and imitation. The life of Henry Martyn 
has taken its place in our libraries with the records of Swartz 
and Gericke, Elliot and Brainerd, Buchanan and Brown, men, 
whose names are blessed in heaven. 

Of such a man, and sucha minister, the friends of religion 
were necessarily anxious to possess not merely some memo- 
rials, but some remains. They had a kind of right, arising 
out of their sympathy with his toil, and their prayer for his 
success, to know in what manner he proclaimed those blessed 
truths, which were his own hope and consolation. They 
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had a claim to possess some transcript of his mind, and to 
learn the mode in which he pressed upon his hearers the 
solemn and glorious truths of Christianity, as they arose, 


‘¢ Warm from the heart, and faithful to its fires.” 


Perhaps it might reasonably have been expected, that the 
claim would have been more speedily allowed, and that 
those, who knew the man and his communication, together 
with all, who value true religion, would have possessed a 
volume of sermons from his pen, with no more delay than 
was absolutely necessary to a careful and judicious selection, 

Such a volume however has been published, first in Cal- 
cutta, and more recently in England. The degree of ac- 
ceptance with which it has been received, is the best evidence 
that its editors have done well and wisely in giving it to the 
world. They are fully justified in cherishing the hope, ex- 
pressed in the preface, 


‘“« That the writings of one, who so peculiarly devoted himself to 
the work of God in India, may be blessed to the diffusion of those 
principles, and the nurture of those affections, by which alone mis- 
sionary labours can be sustained. The love of Christ constraineth us ; 
because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead ; 
and that he died for all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which died for them and rose again.” 


Of the manner in which the editors have performed this 
duty we shall take the liberty of saying a few words, before 
concluding our.remarks upon a volume from one, who in 
his lifetime, like the Baptist, was a burning, and a shining 
light ; “ and being dead, yet speaketh.” 


‘“* The desire to know how such a man preached” (say the editors 
in their preface) “is natural and unavoidable. It will be here gratified 


_ so far as respects the style, and usual strain of his compositions. His 


manner in the pulpit was distinguished by a holy solemnity, always 
suited to the high message which he was delivering, and accompa- 
nied by an unction, which made its way to the hearts of his audience. 
With this was combined a fidelity, at once forcible by its justice and 
intrepidity, and penetrating by its affection. There was, in short, a 
power of holy love and disinterested earnestness in his addresses, 
which commended itself to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 


To the same purport his Biographer well observes, that, 


“‘ Whether the congregation he addressed were great or small, 
learned and refined, or poor and ignorant, he spake as one, who had a 
message from God, and who was impressed with the consideration 
that both he and they must shortly stand before the Judge of quick 
and dead.” (Memoir, pp. 59, 60.) 

‘* To promote,” adds the same valuable record, “ the honour of 
bis Redeemer by preaching the gospel, was the great end for which 
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existence seemed desirable in his eyes; to effect which, much time 
did he spend in preparing his sermons for the pulpit, investigating 
the subject before him with profound meditation, and perpetual sup- 
plication to the Father of lights. Utilis lectio, utilis eruditio, sed 
magis unctio necessaria, quippe que docet de omnibus, were the sen- 
timents of his heart. When, therefore, he stood up and addressed 
men on the entire depravity of man;—on the justification of the soul 
by faith only in Jesus Christ;—on the regenerating, and progressively 
sanctifying influences of the spirit; when, ‘ knowing the terrors of 
the Lord,’ he persuaded them to accept the offers of salvation ;—or 
when he besought them, by the mercies of God, to present their 
bodies to him as a living sacrifice---he spake ‘ with incorruptness, 
gravity, sincerity, with sound words that could not be condemned :’ 
and none who knew their souls to be guilty, helpless, accountable, 
immortal, could listen to his preaching unmoved. In the delivery of 
his discourses his natural manner was not good, from a defect in his 
enunciation. This, however, was more than compensated by the so- 
lemnity, affection, and earnestness of his address. It should be 
added also, that as practical subjects were discussed by him, with 
constant reference to the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, so like- 
wise all doctrinal points were declared practically, with a view to 
self-application, rather than disquisition. No one, as it regarded all 
doctrine, could enter more completely into the spirit of those words, 
both for himself and others—Malo sentire compunctionem, quam scire 
ejus definitionem.” 

In this opinion we most cordially acquiesce. From our 
recollection of the ministerial labours of the author of this 
volume, when he officiated at Trinity Church in Cambridge, 
we can say, that his discourses, even at that early period, were 
characterized bya deep, accurate, and practical view of his sub- 
ject. His style was for the most part simple, clear, and ener- 
getic. The great truths of religion were faithfully and broadly 
stated. Doctrine and duty, privilege and practice went hand 
in hand. He “ shunned not to declare to his hearers the 
whole counsel of God.”” The coming wrath of heaven against 
transgressors was often brought forward: but the mercies of 
the gospel were his dearest theme. On them his spirit loved 
to dwell. In them he found the rest and happiness and hope 
of his own mind; and he pressed them upon his hearers, as 
one who described their value from the full recollections of 
his own experience. 

_ If however we had been unable to add our own feeble tes- 
timony to the character of his sermons, the volume before us 
would have left no doubt upon our minds respecting it: and 
we are persuaded that among the numbers by whom it will be 
read (and too many readers it cannot have) few will rise from 
the perusal without a persuasion that the author loved and 
watched for his hearers with some touch of that affection 
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which the great Shepherd and Bishop of Souls invariably 
felt for his disciples. These discourses (it is true) will hardly 
secure to him the reputation of a learned man, a profound 
divine, or a very eloquent preacher. ‘Those indeed, who lightly 
regard the discouragement and difficulty, amidst which he 
labored, the sickness by which he was interrupted, and_ the 
trials by which he was harrassed, will perhaps subtract some- 
thing from their estimation of his talents in consequence of 
this publication. It is impossible however to withhold from 
these discourses the high praise of earnestness, zcal, affection, 
fidelity, accurate and able views of sacred truth ; accompanied 
frequently by a fervour of expression arising from the feelings 
of one whose conversationwas in heaven; and of whom all 
men were constrained to “ take know ledge that he had been 
with Jesus.” They bear the impress of a manly and vigorous 
mind too plainly to be mistaken. The familiar manner in 
which they frequently proclaim the offers of redeeming mercy, 
and insist upon the demands of an evangelical holiness, may 
appear to detract something from their dignity, and to give 
them the appearance of a work of easy and every-day execu- 
tion. But the volume is in fact of that character, which the 
poet has so well described, 
Ut sibi quivis 
Speret idem, sudet multum, frustraque laboret, 
Ausus idem. 


We are informed that, “‘ only one of the Sermons, the last, 
entitled § Christian India,’ was intended for publication, and 
was printed during the author’s life-time. The first ten were 
preached on successive Sundays, at the old Church in Cal- 
cutta, in the latter end of 1810, just before his final depar- 
ture from Bengal.” Such a selection was in the main 
appropriate and judicious. It admits us into the latest his- 
tory of the author’s mind, and enables us to touch, as it were, 
the chord, to which his feclings vibrated, when. about “ to 
depart for ever from those shores, where he had fondly and 
fully purposed to spend all his days.” In this picture of his 
thoughts upon the great truths of religion, we see him, like 
aged Joshua before his death, bearing a final testimony to the 
goodness of the God whom he served, and to the excellence 
of the faith which he professed. In these discourses we seem 
to hear his voice, ‘* weak in human strength, lifted up in 
divine w arnings and invitations, in a place, where something 
seemed to intimate, that he should never again declare God’s 
judgment on the impenitent, nor invite the weary and heavy 
laden to Jesus Christ for rest.” 

The first sermon describes the great scriptural doctrine of 
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the atonement; and we propose to analyse it very briefly, as 
a specimen of the manner, in which the author was accustomed 
to consider his subject, and of the system, precision, and 
clearness, which are the distinguishing characteristics of the 
school in which he studied; and which so eminently mark 
the writings of the venerated individual by whom his taste in 
arrangement and composition was mainly formed, and whose 
friendship was almost the dearest earthly solace of his life. 

The text is taken from Heb. ix. 22. “ Without shedding of 
“ blood is no remission.” 

After a brief:description of the causes, which mislead men 
in their opinion concerning the way of obtaining pardon, the 
first head is occupied, in removing error upon this very im- 
portant subject. It adverts to the three following delusions ; 

1. That God is merciful, and man weak : therefore God will 

overlook his errors. 

2. That God will pardon us for the sake of our repentance ; 

3. That pardon of sin may be obtained by the way of good 

works. 
These popular and destructive errors, which must be fami- 
liar to the experience and recollection of every minister in 
his intercourse with the sick and dying, are plainly stated, 
fairly combated, and satisfactorily refuted. 

The second head asserts, that some one must suffer for us, 
and is proved from the universal prevalence of sacrifice in the 
Jewish and Gentile world. ‘The arguments adduced are plain 
and forcible, but distinguished by no great depth of reading, 
or reach of original thought. The conclusion however is 
powerful, affectionate, and practical. 

The third head merely comprises a brief remark on the 
probable effects of the atonement, and on the necessity of ob- 
taining an interest in its mercies. We cannot but fear that 
the close of this sermon will produce a feeling of disappoint- 
ment in the mind of the reader. The great subject is neither 
so earnestly pressed upon the conscience, nor so eloquently 
recommended to the gratitude of mankind as was the author’s 
custom, and as the theme of reconciliation by the cross 
seemed to demand. The following extract from the first sub- 
division, will afford a fair, if not a favorable specimen of the 
argumentative character of the work. It abounds in such 
passages ; which, if not strikingly profound, are rarely trite, 
feeble, or tedious, frequently animated and eloquent, always 
sound and scriptural. The preacher, it will be recollected, 
is controverting the groundless expectation of pardon from 


the alleged mercy of God on the one hand, and the weakness 
of man on the other. 
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“It might be added, that the goodness of God would be so far 
from being liable to any imputation by our destruction, that it might 
probably be an act of goodness to the rest of the creation to punish us: 
as a king by putting to death a number of his people, who are nuis- 
ances to the rest by their ill conduct, consults thereby the benefit of 
the whole community ; for the rest are taught the evil and danger of 
transgression, and fear to offend. 

«If, after all, men perish in saying that they can neither believe 
there is any hell, nor that God made us to be miserable, we answer, 
that the same argument would go to prove that there should be no 
suffering in this life neither; for this world is as much under God's 
government as the next : we must therefore say upon these principles, 
‘ we shall never find any misery in the world—God is too merciful to 
allow it.’ But let us look at the world! Is there no misery, no shame, 
no poverty, no remorse, no disease? Yes, a huge army of pains and 
sorrows overrun the earth, and are the consequences of men’s sins, 
the natural, appointed, and necessary consequences. It cannot be 
said, that these sufferings are intended only to correct us, so as to 
make us more careful in future ; for in all instances of capital punish- 
ments for crimes, this end cannot be answered: when a man is brought 
to the gallows, no one supposes that his execution is intended to make 
him better. And it must be observed, that these things take place 
upon earth according to the appointment of God: for such instances 
of punishments, where men are cut off for ever from the community, 
are confessedly necessary for the well-being of the whole, and are 
therefore agreeable to the will of God. Our inference therefore is, 
that upon whatever principle God is supposed too merciful to punish 
sin hereafter, upon the same principle it must be concluded, that he 
is too merciful to punish it here: which is contrary to fact.” (P. 4—6.) 

The second discourse, from John iii. 16. is entitled,---“ The 
love of God in the gift of his Son.” If it be true, that. each 
division of a sermon should comprehend an entire and dis- 
tinct proposition, the arrangement of the three first heads in 
this discourse must be pronounced artificial and faulty. The 
text is plainly divided into two grand and leading truths, 
I. The Mercy of the Most High.---God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son. II. The purpose for which 
that mercy was exhibited---that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. Our author 
however, makes three separate divisions in an imperfect sen- 
tence. I. Gop.---II]. Gop so Lovep.---III. Gop so Lovep 
THE worLD. This attempt at climax (to speak in terms the 
most indulgent) is injudicious, and unnatural. With this 
exception, however, the sermon is marked by characters of 
no ordinary excellence: and we cannot refrain from quoting 
one passage of singular beauty, in which the idea rises into 


a read climax, that leaves the mind no other sentiment than 
that of adoring gratitude. 
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‘“‘ But what! can the fellow of Jehovah (Zech. xiii. 7.) be given to 
man? Shall He, who is God, equal with the Father, God over all, 
blessed for ever—shall the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, which is, and which was, and is to come; shall ue leave his 
glory, and sojourn with mortals? Must the Ancient of Days put ona 
mortal tabernacle? What fellowship hath light with darkness ¢ What 
agreement between dust and glory? Will the Father consent that one 
of the Persons of the Blessed Trinity be thus debased? ‘ No!” he 
might say, ‘ if this be the only condition, let them perish !’ 

* But God so loved the world, that he Gave his only-begotten Son. 
Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins. Herein is love, as it there were 
love in nothing else. May we not say, that to give usa being among 
rational creatures—therein is love; to have our life carried on so many 
years as a taper in the hands of providence—therein is love; to give 
us heaven—therein is love? No! herein is love, that God gave his 
son. He gave him, unasked for; man would never have conceived 
such a request; or if he had, he would not have dared to urge it. 
God foresaw how his Son would be treated; yet he gave him notwith- 
standing, to shame, and to spitting, to pain and to sorrow, to a sufier- 
ing life and disgraceful death ; for so God loved the world—sucu anx- 


iety, sucn desire and concern, was there in the heart of God, for the 
salvation of sinners!” (P. 36, 37.) | 


“ The Doom of the wicked,’ from Ps. ix. 17, forms the sub- 
ject of the fifth sermon. This discourse, although preached 
among the last efforts of the author’s ministry at Calcutta, was 
probably composed some years prior to that period, and de- 
livered on ship--board, during his passage from Cork to India. 
The circumstances connected with this solemn denunciation 
of wrath against the ungodly, are too striking to be omitted, 
because they exhibit the conduct which a zealous and faithful 
minister of the gospel considered himself bound to adopt, 
when called upon to decide between the fear of man, and the 
cause of God. The alleged severity of his preaching had oc- 
casioned great offence to several of his fellow-passengers, who 
had expressed their determination to hear him no longer. 


“* * * coming in, said, many had become more hostile than ever : 
they should come up to prayers, because they believed I was sincere, 
but not to the sermon, as I did nothing but preach about hell; I hope 
this portends good.” (Journal quoted in the memoirs, p. 130.) 


These unholy dispositions were soon displayed, and this 
very sermon was the occasion of exhibiting them in act and 
practice. On Sept. 22d., Sunday, he says, 


** | was more tried by the fear of man, than I ever have been since 
God called me to the ministry. The threats and opposition of these 
men made me unwilling to set before them the truths which they 
hated: yet Thad no species of hesitation about doing it. They had 
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let me know, that if I would preach a sermon like one of Blair’s, they 
would be glad to hear it; but they would not attend if so much of hell 
was preached. This morning again, Captain * * said—‘* Mr. Martyn 
must not damn us to-day, or none will come again.” I was a little dis- 
turbed; but Luke x. and, above all, our Lord’s last address to his 
disciples, John xiv. 16. strengthened me. I took for my text, Psalm 
ix. 17. ‘The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations 
that forget God.’ The officers were all behind my back, in order to 
have an opportunity of retiring in case of dislike. B** * attended 
the whole time. H * * *. as soon as he heard the text, went back and 
said, he would hear no more about hell; so he employed himself in 
feeding the geese. * *** said, I had shut him up in hell, and the 
universal cry was, ‘ we are all to be damned.’ However, God J trust 
blessed the sermon to the good of many. Some of the cadets, and man 
of the soldiers were in tears.” (Journal, Memoirs, pp. 131, 132.) 
Upon the policy of Martyn’s conduct in these trying cir- 
cumstances, different opinions will probably be formed. On 
the one hand it will be urged, and rightly urged, that a mes- 
senger of heaven ought to obey God rather than men; that 
instead of fearing those who can kill the body, and after that 
have no more that they can do, he should anxiously endea- 
vor to deliver his own soul, by a candid, fearless statement 
of divine truth to his auditory, whether they will hear, or 
whether they will forbear. On the other hand, it may be 
argued, that the same truths might be substantially declared 
in terms less obnoxious to remark, and with a zeal less ob- 
trusively offensive. It may be said, that the preacher should 
have addressed his hearers in that spirit, in which the Sa- 
viour taught his disciples.---“‘ I have many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now.” It might be argued, 
that he threw down the hope of usefulness with a violent and 
wilful hand, by thus previously stating that, which he knew 
his hearers had pledged themselves to resent. .Probably 
however it will be found, that the most conscientious minis- 
ter of religion, though zealously desirous not to say, “‘ Peace, 
peace,” when there is no peace, will always find within his 
heart some suggestions of a timid policy, persuading him by 
arguments the most specious, if not to commit or compro- 
mise the denunciations of Jehovah, yet to dwell upon them 
less prominently, and less forcibly, and less awfully, than 
they demand. If the solemn verities of the gospel be fairly 
and faithfully stated, they will necessarily offend. The 
preacher should aim to bring them in ‘all their parts and pro- 
portions before the mind of his auditory, and yet to deliver 
his message with as much regard to the “ mollia tempora 
fandi,” as consists with fidelity to the parties between whom 
he negotiates. Let him keep back nothing that is profitable; 
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let his matter be scriptural, his manner firm, fervent, and at- 
fectionate. Let him speak the truth in love, and the event 
may be safely left with God. In fact, whatever a minister 
may gain in popularity, by timid temporizing statements of 
divine truth, he will assuredly lose in credit for a fearless sin- 
cerity, without which he can never hope effectually to address 
his hearers, and say,---“ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 

rish.”” Micaiah, the son of Imlah, was summoned by Ahab 
to declare the success which should befal the hosts of Israel 
and Judah, if they went to battle at Ramoth Gilead. Affect- 
ing to speak in harmony with the false prophets who had 
gone before him, the Man of God said---“‘ Go, and prosper ! 
for the Lord will deliver it into the hands of the king.”” The 
very promise of success made the monarch doubt the pro- 
phet’s sincerity, because he knew that success was not to 
be expected in his rebellion and idolatry. Nor, much as he 
dreaded the message, and hated the messenger, did he think 
Micaiah’s answer to be the language of his heart, until he 
had fully declared the impending evil. A conscientious mi- 
nister of religion will shrink with terror from that popularity, 
which is gained at the expence of his master’s honour, and 
which may endanger the dearest interests of those to whom 
he is commissioned with a proclamation of woe or mercy. 
He will rather speak with that decided earnestness, of which a 
heathen patriot furnished a splendid example, when he said, 
amidst rebuke and threatening, “ Strike, but hear me !’’ Per- 
haps however, the best clue to guide us in this labyrinth of 
casuistry is, that which the journal of our author provides, 
“* God, (I trust) blessed the sermon to the good of many.” If 
this result followed, the discourse could not have been 
preached in vain: and the inference is manifest, he that win- 
neth souls is wise. 

The subdivisions of the first head in the sixth sermon, ap- 
pear to make a distinction without a difference. The subject 
is, “* The deceitfulness of the heart,” from Jeremiah xvii. 9. 
Riches, Pleasure, Honour, and even the providence of God, 
are held forward as unintentional deceivers. But, as the mis- 
takes or dangers into which they lead the unweary, are ma- 
nifestly derived from the delusions of the heart, their effects 
might have been ranked apparently with more fitness and 

ropriety under the principal head of the sermon. Neverthe- 
ess, the whole discourse, is the production of a mind deeply 
versed in the wiles of this great deceiver, and earnest in the 
Psalmist’s prayer---“ Search me, O God, and know my heart ! 
Try me, and know my thoughts; and see, if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting !”’ 
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We cennot resist the pleasure of making the following 
extract. | 

‘“* The Word of God is given to us, to serve as a rule to shew the 
heart's obliquities—a line to fathom its depths—a clue to guide us 
through its labyrinths—a fire to try its nature: yet it remains un- 
known ! 

“The Word of God puts us on our guard against the deceiver; it 
has given it astigma that we may learn it: it mentions some of its wiles; 
holds up, as warnings, persons who have been duped; and round! 
asserts, that he that trusteth his own heart is a fool (Prov. xxviii. 26). 
Other deceivers, if they found the ground thus pre-occupied, and mea- 
sures taken for their deception, would despair of attempting any thing 
with success; but the heart sperts in its own deceivings: it lays 
its plots at leisure, and is confident of escaping detection. Surely in 
vain the net ts spread in the sight of any bird (Prov.i. 17). The silly 
animal sees what is doing, yet flies as soon as possible into danger. 
Thus it is with man. He seems bereft of reason when the heart exerts 


its influence: so superior is its skill and ingenuity, and so irresistible 
its fascinations.” (P. 109, 110.) 


The following passage from the Eighth Sermon, on Col. ii, 
16, is expressed with much simplicity, and yet with much force. 

‘* The beginning of all true religion is, receiving Christ Jesus, not 
merely receiving his baptism or his name, but the Lord himself. The 
receiving of Christ is essential: where Christ is not found, our reli- 
gion is only a name. 

Is it asked, ‘‘ What is meant by receiving Christ?” [tis to receive 
him as God’s unspeakable Grrr, provided by the love of the Father, 
before the foundation of the world, and bestowed freely on us sinful 
men, without regard to our deserts. It is to receive him as our aton- 
ing sacrifice and justifying righteousness, cordially accepting him, as 
of God made unto us wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption, coming to him, as the foundation, laid by God, believing 
in him, as the appointed Saviour, and making him the ground of our 
hope of acceptance with God, to the exclusion of all other hopes. It 
is also to receive him as our Lorp, whose commands alone are, to be 
obeyed. This may be the chief import of the words; for they may 
be translated, As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus to be your 
Lord, so walk ye in him. Where the reception is real, or the faith 

nuine, there will accompany it humility, love, devotedness: there- 
fore to say, that we receive Christ Jesus the Lord, is to say, that we 
receive him with the consciousness that we are sinners, perishing 
under the wrath of God. As a dying man receives the last medicine, 
that restores his life, or as a drowning man seizes the kind hand, that 
saves him, with like joy and love we receive God, the Saviour, and grati- 
tude consecrates to him the rest of life. This is the beginning of our 
new course toward heaven, the stretching of our wings toward the 
skies: and thrice happy are ye, children of God, who have become 
such through Christ Jesus.” (P. 148, 149.) 

There is an excellent Sermon on Acts xxiv. 25, imagined 
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and executed in the author’s best and most vigorous manner. 


Possibly the arrangement might have been more natural and 


easy, if instead of first describing in three subdivisions the 
subjects, on which St. Paul reasoned, and then describing 
under distinct heads the apostle’s motives for such preaching, 
arising out of the Governor’s character, it had been simply 
stated, 


I. That Felix was living in the sin of adultery, and there- 
fore Paul reasoned of Temperance. 

II. That Felix was a corrupt Judge, and therefore the 
Apostle reasoned of righteousness. 

III. That Felix knew little, if any thing, of a resurrection, 
therefore Paul reasoned of Judgment to come. 

The following extracts are too characteristic and too ex- 

cellent to be omitted. 


‘“‘ Richteousness, he would tell him, is a conformity to the will of 
God. How long has the light of revelation shone upon the world; 
and yet in the place of this obvious definition, others almost heathenish 
are continually substituted! The discharge of duty in the social and 
civil relations of life is considered as the object of all religious systems ; 
and provided the end be attained, it is thought needless to raise ob- 
jections about the way. This may be morality, but it is not religion. 
It comports very well witha system of Atheism ; because, if no future 
state is to be expected, we must be satisfied, if we can but see happiness 
and good order in this: but it can never be held in consistency with 
the revelation which we profess to admit: in that, to love God with all 
— oe is declared to be the first, and great commandment.” 
(P. 169.) 

Again—“ St. Paul, while reasoning of righteousness and temper- 
ance, would sometimes lower the lofty tone, which became the herald 
of God, and try to win, where he had failed to intimidate. He 
would display the excellency of the Christian character, whether con- 
sidered in its connexion with this world, or its expectations in the next ; 
and would bid him (Felix) remark, what various and valuable qualities 
are united in the person of a believer ;—what a constellation of glories 
— his crown; how elevated his sentiments;—how noble his 
conduct ;—how high his destiny ;—how peaceful his end! He would 
contrast the pleasures of the world with those of religion, the world 
Hattering, but false, and its friendship ruinous, religion faithful in 
its promises, though severe in its requisitions, awful in aspect, though 
in reality benign; the pleasure of sin unsatisfying, degrading, and at 
last disgusting, accompanied with guilt, and followed by remorse ;— 
how different from the calm delights of a good conscience! how su- 
perior the satisfaction to be found in wisdom’s ways! Keep sound 
wisdom : it shall be life unto thy soul, and grace to thy neck. Then 
shalt thou walk in thy way safely, and thy foot shall not stumble: 
when thou liest down thou shalt not be afraid: yea, thou shalt lie 
down, and thy sleep shall be sweet.” Prov. iii. 21—24. (P. 175.) 
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We shall need no apology beyond the passage itself for 
quoting the conclusion of this energetic sermon. 


‘“* Now therefore, men and brethren, while you have life, and 
health, and strength; while your sun is not gone down, nor the grave 
yawning for you from beneath; before time begin his ravage, and 
disease sap your vitals, ascend your watch-tower, contemplate the 
prospect, stretch your thought inward, and determine, what the end 
shall be. You are in one sense the arbiters of your own destiny. 
God has opened the way to himself by the mediation of his son, and 
by the offers of his spirit. Through the Son you may be forgiven, 
through the Spirit sanctified. A feast is spread, to which you are 
invited; a river of life, of which you may drink; a crown of glory, 
which is your appointed reward. May God fix your hearts for glory, 
honour, and immortality, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” (P. 184.) 


In the tenth sermon on Rev. xxii. 17, the author adopts 
the interpretation, which regards the language of the spirit 
and of the bride and of him, that heareth, as addressed to the 
Saviour, though it is an interpretation, which draws this 
seeming incongruity along with it, that the same invitation 
is addressed first to the Lord in Heaven, and then in the same 
verse, without any apparent change of object, to the thirsting 
disciples upon earth. Of the precept however, so construed, 
he makes this powerful and practical use: 

‘Let us attend to the authoritative 1nJuNcTION of our Lord. 
Let him that heareth say, Come, Let him, to whom the Gospel is 
preached, unite with the Spirit and the Bride in their supplication, 
and say, Come. 

‘“* But can men, in general, pray for the dissolution of the world 
when the fibres of their hearts are so closely wound round it? Can 
they desire a new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness, when they love the old earth so well, though there dwell- 
eth unrighteousness? Can they serenely wait for the judgment to 
be set, when their conscience even now anticipates their condemna- 
tion; or for the Books to be opened, where there is no hope that 
their name is written in the Book of Life? Can the voice of Christ 
be desirable to them, when they know too well that he will only open 
his mouth to say unto them, Depart from me? 

“‘ No: we must confess it to be impossible for men to pray for his 
advent, who are unprepared to receive him. Nevertheless the com- 
mand is irrevocable. It must, therefore, admit of this interpretation--- 
‘“‘ Let him that heareth learn to desire my coming.” (Pp. 193, 194.) 


The eleventh sermon, on 2d Cor. v. 17, contains a beauti- 
ful and striking epitome of that religion which the author so 
powerfully exemplified ; and of those principles which en- 
abled him to adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour in all 
things. Perhaps it forms, upon the whole, the most favour- 
able specimen of argument - eloquence in the volume. 
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i i We know not how to select where all is equally excellent, 
ae and where abridgment would be unjust and injurious. 


The great doctrine of the gospel, “ Christ crucified,” from 
1 Cor. i. 23, 24, is admirably described in the fourteenth dis- 
course, from which we extract the following nervous pas- 
sage, in proof that such preaching is the Power of God. 

‘‘ To wave all other considerations that display the power of God 


as it operates in the gospel, the single fact of a sinner’s conversion 
by the doctrine of the cross, is sufficient to establish this point. 


H “‘ For observe the state and condition of an obstinate sinner! He 
i has given the reins to appetite, and has been long running the ca- 
a reer of wickedness: he goes on, deaf to the admonitions and in- 

a treaties of friends, and the warnings of conscience, and, regardless 
oT a of consequences, is scarcely restrained by the terrors of an ignominious 
1) death from perpetrating the blackest crimes; the joys of heaven have 
* | no power to attract his desires; nor can the threatenings of eternal 
bee punishment deter him from sin: he continues his course of self- 

re indulgence, and becomes headstrong, intractable, outrageous: all 


4 human means having failed to reclaim him, he is generally given up 
as irrecoverably vicious. In the course of a short time the very same 
person may be seen walking soberly, righteously, and godly; not 
partially reformed, but following universal holiness. Holding com- 
munion with that God whose very name he hated, delighting in that 
society which once he despised, he lives the ornament of human na- 
ture, and dies with a hope full of immortality. What was it (we ask) 
that changed him? Did the Angel Gabriel lead him in a vision to 
tae the empyreal heaven, and overpower his corruptions by a torrent of 
cnr g divine glory? or was a spirit of darkness sent to conduct him to the 
‘ confines of hell, that the nearer sight of the livid flame might startle 
his soul, and force him from his sins? No! these arguments, or 
others as strong had been tried in vain: legal hopes never yet made 
the heart yield. No! the man, whose change we are accounting for, 
once heard that faithful saying, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners—that the Son of God himself had died for the chief 
of sinners;—that now, pardon for the past is offered freely, and 
grace for the future stored up for the penitent. This strikes his at- 
tention, and wins his heart, and a gleam of returning hope begins to 
steal through his breast: ‘ If this great salvation be for any,’ he will 
argue, ‘ then why not for me? If Christ was crucified for me, then 
I may hope that for his sake, God will surely receive me. I will 
believe that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin: he 
ventures to apply for pardon; and, almost to his own surprise, his 
conscience enjoys peace within; the inward change begins by the 
renovating influences of the Holy Ghost; and the same person, who 
was before in the image of Satan, is made by his inward purity to 
resemble the Holy One! 
‘* An instance, like this, is not a solitary trophy of the victories of 
the preached gospel. When first the sword of the Spirit was grasped 
by a mortal hand, three thousand fell before it; and whenever in the 
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world it is wielded by the servants of God, it marks its way by the con- 
quest of all whom it strikes. Many of you can add your testimony, 
from the course of your own experience ; you can say, it is the doctrine 
of Christ crucified which encouraged you at first to set outin the ways of 
religion—it is that wherein the power of God is daily manifested to 
our souls. Then, if I ask any of you for a specimen of divine power, 
lead me not to the heights above, or the depths beneath; bid me not 
admire that word which stays the proud waves of:the sea, and forbids 
it to pass the appointed bounds; shew me not the strength of that 
arm, which took up the vast orbs of heaven, and hurled them along 
the fields of space ; but let us ascend Mount Calvary together, and di- 
rect our eyes to him that is hanging on the Cross! For there alone is to 
be seen, according to God’s own declaration, what was the exceeding 
greatness of his power ;—there, God has exhibited, not a partial exer- 
tion of his power, but as it is energetically expressed here, Christ, 
the power of God, In Christ all the diversified operations of divine 
power are concentrated and brought to a point.” (P.291—294. 


Of the energy, pathos, and power, with which this zealous 
minister of the gospel could address the heart, our readers may 


take the following —_— extracted from the sixteenth sermon, 
on Acts xvi. 29—31. 


“Observe the EARNESTNESS Of the Jailor! See how it is marked 
in every gesture. He sprang in—aid came trembling—and fell down. 
See also how it is heard in every word of his quick, short, rapid ques- 
tion—Sirs, what must Ido to be saved? He flew as if the earthquake 
had caused the ground to cleave asunder behind him—so clearly did 
he perceive his danger. 

‘“‘ Must I tell you that you ought to be earnest? You, men of rea- 
son, men of sense? Carelessness in the business of salvation—what 
is it? It is not folly, but madness. It is not sleep: it is death. 

“‘To describe the earnestness with which this question should be 
asked, is beyond the power of words: but, to compare great things 
with small, look at the trembling wretch, who, having lost his footing on 
firm ground, is falling lower and lower ; the sandy earth giving way un- 
der his feet, and he catching at every tuft of grass in his way, yet just 
reaching the edge of the precipice, whence he will fall headlong into the 
roaring gulph below ! Or watch the man, who, having been shipwrecked 
on a stormy ocean, has more than once sunk beneath the wave, but is 
now sinking torise no more! Hear him cry—what shall I do to be saved? 
And do we ask for motives to be earnest in religion, where there is every 
thing to call forth all the energies of the soul, where the argu- 
ments, like the wheels of God’s chariot, are so high that they are 
dreadful, where the motives to impel to action or to affect the pas- 


sions, are so clear, so full, so strong, as to stretch every faculty of the 


soul to a painful extent, and make it ready to burst its tenement and 
soar away ? 


“‘ The weapons which God has permitted his messengers to take 
from the armoury of heaven, are endued with such unknown, but awful 
power, that they may well tremble when they use them. They have to 
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do, not with the body of man, but the mind, the immortal spirit; and 
their instruments of action are suitable: they wield a sword which is 
quick and powerful,and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit (Heb. iv. 12). Happiness or 
misery, in life, in death, and the resurrection, are among the smaller 
motives which we can use to excite to earnestness: we may speak to 
you of an infinite and eternal God, who commands you to be earnest: 
we can point to glory everlasting as the reward, and an eternal hell as 
the punishment. But these topics we forbear to enlarge upon, but ra- 
ther leave it to yourselves to consider what force they ought to have to 
rouse you and me to earnestness. (P. 337—339.) 


We shall conclude our extracts from this valuable volume 
with one from the seventeenth sermon, on Ephes. ii. 1—3. 


“« Ye were dead in trespasses and sins. We are, in our NATURAL 
STATE compared to the dead—Let us contemplate that mournful 
residue of human nature, a DEAD Bopy. Among the useful lessons 
to be read from it, there is one not to be forgotten—that it is a picture 
of the natural condition of the human soul. This body has eyes, and 
feet, and the organs of abody ; but it neither sees, nor hears, nor acts, 
nor speaks: though it is furnished with the proper instruments of 
action and of suffering, it wants the vital principle to make those in- 
struments perform their functions. So is the soul of man. It comes 
into the world endued with all those faculties which are comprehended 
under the names of understanding, memory, and affections. Man has 
an understanding that can soar to unknown heights in science, and 
fathom the deepest mysteries of nature—powers of reasoning, which 
can penetrate the most secret recesses of knowledge, and develop the 
greatest intricacies—comprehension of mind to embrace at once an 
almost endless variety of important subjects: he is possessed of a 
memory, which can preserve the record of past experience and former 
acquisitions in knowledge, to an extent, of which we know not the 
limits: man has a heart too—a heart that can flame with love, or 
rankle with hatred—that can burn with anger or smile with compla- 
cency—a heart which can be elevated with hope, or depressed with 
fear—exulting with joy, or agonized with sorrow. When all these 
passions and powers of the soul are called into exercise, by those oc- 
casions which were intended by God to excite them, it is in its right 
state—it lives: this will be allowed; but how does it appear that we 
are dead? Can any one be at a loss to know what these occasions 
are? What is the pepropents object of all the faculties of the soul ? 
Can vm one doubt whether the proper and peculiar employment of 
the understanding be not to meditate on the glories of that God whose 
power and goodness called us into being, and gave us a reasonable 
soul, whether it be not appropriately exercised, when it adores in 
the works of the creation the hand of the great Architect, or when it 
refers every event of providence to the immediate agency of that wise 
Governor who sits at the helm? Will any one hesitate to allow that 
rit passion of the soul should point to God ?—whether we should 
not love him most, who is indeed the most amiable; and fear him most, 
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who is the most terriblein his anger ? whether we ought not to hate that 
most, which most he hates, and rejoice in that most, which most he 
approves? and whether, though we may admire, love, fear, and rejoice 
in certain created things, we are not in all seasons to have all our 
thoughts ultimately converging toGod? Thatthis is the reasonable 
condition of the soul, and these its appropriate employments, is per- 
fectly obvious to any one who will saline that God is in fact the All 
in All of the universe—that nothing exists without him—that nothing 
can give us pleasure without his agency: he pervades the universe— 
he surrounds it—he upholds it—he fills it! it is all his own, he does 
every thing in it. Is the human soul then designed to do any thing, 
but for God? The scripture however summarily confirms the conclu- 
sions of our reason; for it says, The Lord hath made all things for him- 
self. But does the soul of man naturally thus embrace the Deity, as the 
only suitable object of his affections? Do we not know that God is in 
none of his thoughts, instead of being in all of them? He has passions 
indeed, and the sensibility of them is sometimes vivid ; butthe exercise 
of them is invariably confined to the things of this world, and never 
voluntarily and necessarily ascends to God. Set the Deity be- 
fore him as an amiable, faithful, and gracious being—such an exhi- 
bition excites no emotion in his breast—no love, no joy, no confidence. 
Array Jehovah in his terrors before the sinner! he will shrink, but he 
does not relent: he fears punishment, but he does not fear God. 
Change the theme, and tell him of the wonders of redeeming love— 
here is employment for his understanding to trace the wisdom of God 
in the plan of redemption, and scope for the exercise of his affections 
in the consideration of the love of Christ, and his own interest in it— 
but no! nothing of this sort can gain his attention—it possesses no 
interest for him—He is deaf to the voice of the charmer, charm he never 
so wisely. Strike what string you will, there is no chord in his heart 
that sounds in unison. What must we say of the state of that soul ? 
that it is dead—for it performs no one function of spiritual life: all is 
torpid, inanimate, dead! There is a further propriety in calling the 
natural state of the soul by the name of death: there is in-the dead 
body no power to return to life ; neither is there in the soul any ability 
to attain to spiritual life, or the exercise of holy affections towards 
God: nay more—there is no will to this end. A paralytic person 
may have no power to use his limbs, but he may possess the desire— 
whereas a dead person has not even the desire—so the natural soul has 
no will to live again to God. There is in the dead body no spark of 
life, which care or time may fan into a flame: it will remain a corpse: 
nothing but the power of God can raise it from the dead. In like 
manner there is in the natural man no latent principle of spiritual life: 
without a Divine Intercessor he must ever remain as he is: no good 
education, or good resolutions, as they are called, will ever make him 
a good man, except there be a superadded principle from above—a 
change wrought in him by an Eternal Agent—life put into him by the 
Spirit of God. He is however not so dead, but that there is an ability 
to commit sin; and therefore he is said to be dead in trespasses and 
sins: it is a life full of dead acts—a sort of dying life—a living death 
—a life which is all death.” (P. 351—355. 
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The whole discourse from which we have made this long 
extract, so masterly in argument, though occasionally defec- 
tive in style, is finely contrasted with the following sermon 
on “ The State of Grace,” Ephes. ii. 4---7., and both unitedly 
form a strong and striking description of the character of 
man as he is in sin, and as he ought to become through the 
converting influence of the Holy Ghost. 

Of such materials is this valuable volume composed. That 
it should gain an extensive reception on account of the writer 
was to be expected. The character of Henry Martyn, the 
interesting scene of his later duties, the spirit in which he 
lived and laboured, suffered and died, had endeared his me- 
mory to such numbers in the Christian world, that an indif- 
ference to any work from his pen could not be anticipated. 
These sermons, however, are now purchased and read from 
higher motives than any of merely personal or ministerial 
respect and affection. They exhibit statements of pure and 
undefiled religion. ‘They come home to every man’s busi- 
ness and bosom. They state the truth, as it is in Jesus, with 
affectionate fidelity. ‘They deserve, therefore, the reputation 
which they have already received, and that which they may 
still look forward to attain. 

In speaking of such a volume, from feelings of affectionate 
respect towards its sainted author, we would not willingly 
use any other language than that of unqualified approbation. 
It is therefore with reluctance, that we are compelled to 
make a few remarks uson the manner in which the Editors 
have performed their duty to the author, and to the public. 
We shall offer them in the spirit of sincere respect and cor- 
dial kindness: and we trust they will be received not as the 
eavils of opposers, but as “ the reproof of friends.” 

We are convinced that they published this volume, because 
they wished him still to address the world, although he was 
removed from its warfare to the rest and triumph of heaven. 
We cannot, however, prevent the intrusion of a feeling, that 
the office, which they have undertaken, has hardly been ful- 
filled with that care and discrimination, which such a task 
requires; a task, always of delicate, usually of very diffi- 
cult performance. 

_The first duty to which the Editors were pledged was ob- 
viously that of a careful selection. The interests of religion 
and truth were to be served: but in an instance, like the pre- 
sent, they ought to have been served in harmony with the 
most tender and affectionate regard to the memory of him, 
whose writings were considered as a valuable legacy to man- 
kind, and to whose bequest the Editors had become volun- 
tary executors. We cannot avoid regretiing that in the 
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anxiety to present the world with this volume of sermons, 
some instances of hasty and injudicious choice are marked 
and evident. 

Every individual, familiar with the demands and duties of 
incessant ministerial engagement, must be aware that it is 
impossible, on every occasion, to prepare sermons for the 
pulpit strictly and entirely original. The preacher must oc- 
casionally depend upon the assistance of others; and the 
extent of that assistance will in such cases be regulated in a 
considerable degree by the pressure of those engagements 
which interfere with his opportunities of study and compo- 
sition. 

“‘ Scimus, et hanc veniam petimusque’ damusque vicissim.” 

But the case is widely different, when sermons are com- 
mitted to the press. Love of truth, respect for the property 
of another, or the fear of detection and shame, would prevent 
an author from publishing what he did not know, or at least 
what he did not believe to be original. Editors, therefore, 
who are bound to consider and to fulfil the probable views of 
their departed friend, are imperiously called upon to act to- 
wards his papers by the same rule. Now it so happens, 
doubtless unintentionally, but certainly through a defective 
examination, that the fourth sermon in this volume is mainly 
borrowed from one by President Edwards upon the same 
text and subject. (Edwards’s Works, vol. vii. pp. 455---464. 
8vo. Leeds.) The divisions are almost entirely the same: and 
the very words of this great divine occupy no small part of 
the whole discourse. It never could have been the purpose 
of the author that such a transcription should meet the public 
eye: and amidst the interesting variety of sermons which the 
Editors must surely have found among his papers, it might 
well have been omitted. y 

The anecdote connected with the 5th Discourse, to which 
we have already alluded, invests it with an interest more 
powerful than can be possessed by any other in the volume. 
The subject, as will be recollected, is “ The Doom of the 
Wicked.” Now the two heads of this sermon, together with 
the three subdivisions of the first branch, and the two of the 
second, are precisely those adopted by the Rev. C. Simeon 
(Helps to Composition, Skel. 357). Part of the practical ap- 
plication (p. 95) is taken from the second inference of the 
same discourse. A resemblance, less striking indeed, but 
probably too close to be accidental, may be traced between 
the eighth sermon on Coloss. ii. 6, and one on the same sub- 
ject by Mr. Simeon (Helps to Composition, Skel. 96). These 
are instances of hasty selection which might have been avoid- 
ed; and which the very reverence felt by the editors for the 
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name and memory of Henry Martyn should have prevented. 
The present instance is not singular, We are acquainted 
with a volume of posthumous sermons, published in some 
degree under similar circumstances with that before us, 
which contains a discourse taken, almost totidem verbis, from 
the works of an eminent author. 

Our next cause of regret arises from the faulty manner in 
which sentences, that ought to be essentially distinct and in- 
dependent, are permitted to blend and mingle together, often 
to the great confusion of the author’s meaning; when a very 
trifling degree of attention to the punctuation would have 
obviated the evil. 

The posthumous works of the late truly venerable Dean 
Milner have suffered materially by an injudicious and hasty 
publication. We possessed an intercourse with that great and 
good man, sufficiently long and intimate, to be certain, a pri- 
ori, that any sermons which might have been found among 
his papers, unless particularly marked by himself for publi- 
cation, would stand in need of a careful, judicious revision, 
which it is much to be regretted they did not obtain. The 
inaccuracies of the present volume are of a character less pro- 
minent: they are such, however, as might easily have been 
amended, and such as we trust to see amended in a future 
edition. 

With these few abatements the work before us is worthy of 
the great cause which it was intended to promote, and of the 
mind by which it was produced. The writer is now immea- 
surably beyond the reach of human censure or applause. But 
a volume, bearing his name, as its author, seems to come to 
us, as from his grave ; and, connected as it is with many ten- 
der recollections, it has cast a kind of moral spell around us, 
and made us not only slow to break through the circle of the 
enchantment, but glad to linger within its delightful limit. 
We have felt also, that some more than ordinary regard was 
due to the legacy of one, 

‘* By whom and by whose means part of the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, the Parables, and the whole of the New Testament were 
translated into Hindoostanee—a language spoken from Delhi to 
Cape Comorin, and intelligible to many millions of immortal souls ; 
by whom, and by whose means also, the Psalms of David, and 
the New Testament were rendered into Persian, the vernacular lan- 
guage of two hundred thousand who bear the Christian name, and 
known over one fourth of the habitable globe; by whom, lastly, 
the imposture of the Prophet of Mecca was daringly exposed, and 
the truths of Christianity openly vindicated in the very heart and 
centre of a Mahometan empire.” (Memoirs, pp. 506, 507.) 
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Arr. IV.---ARCHDEACON BROWNE, AND MR. WILKINS. 


1. On the Corruption of Human Nature. A Charge delivered 
to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Ely ; at a Visitation held 
in the Parish Church of St. Michael's, Cambridge, on Tues- 
day, May 7th, 1822. Withan Appendix. By the Reverend 
J.H. Browne, A.M. Archdeacon of Ely, Rector of Cotgrave, 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Published 
at the request of the Clergy. Nottingham, 1822. (For 
Rivingtons.) pp. 122. 

2. Body and Soul. Second Edition. London. Longman, 1823. 

p. 416. 

3. Five Letters, addressed to the Reverend G. Wilkins, Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Nottingham, containing Strictures on some parts 
of the First Volume of a Work, entitled “ Body and Soul.” 
By the Reverend J. H. Browne, "A.M. &c. Second Edition. 
Hatchard. 1823. pp. 81. 

4. Body and Soul. Volume Second. London. Longman. 
1823. pp. 380. 

5. 4 Sixth Letter to the Reverend G. Wilkins, in reply to a 
Chapter in the Second Volume of “ Body and Soul,” entitled 
“* Evangelism.” By the Reverend J. H. Browne, "A.M. &e. 
London. Hatchard. 1823. pp. 94. 


Among the characteristic traits by which the old puritanic 
writers were distinguished, quaintness of title was not the least 
remarkable. The designations of their works were either sar- 
castic, allegorical, pedantic, or enigmatical, as best suited the 
turn of the author; while not a few bore names, which far 
from setting forth the family to which they belonged, only 
served to awaken curiosity, and puzzle conjecture. We con- 
sider it as no credit to the taste of modern writers to revive this 
sort of mystical introduction. There is something still left in 
the old English feelings, that leads our countrymen to respect 
aman who appears what he is, and to regard frank and open 
avowal of character and profession, as part of the common law 
of intercourse. 

An ordinary reader, lighting upon a work whose title-page 
was simply inscribed “ Body and Soul,” might fancy that some 
modern Leibnitz, Berkeley or Hartley, was about to prefer a 
modest claim to his attention. He might flatter himself that 
the delicate subject of life and organization was about to re- 
ceive some new light ; that the cogitative atoms of Democritus, 
the intellectual vapour of Heraclitus, the pre-existent germs of 
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Spallanzani, or the airy speculations of some physiological ma- 
gician from the age of Lucretius to that of Maupertius and 
Lawrence, were on the point of dispersion before some rational 
and intelligible theory. He opens the book, and finds it a kind 
of serio-comico-theological romance---a something, that (we 
believe) people call “a religious novel.”’ 

Now we have strong misgiving as to the quantum of good 
producible by this species of literary exertion. At least, 
whatever may be its merits in other hands, the publication, 
which we have now in view, is calculated to be injurious 
in no trifling degree, from the popular and colloquial man- 
ner, in which it handles topics of very grave concern, but 
too often upon false principles, and, while it brings for- 
ward in dramatic style angelic misses, sentimental divines, 
and eccentric sectaries, will hardly fail, as we fear, to interest 
some juvenile or uninformed minds, who may be deceived into 
the persuasion, that they are quaffing a wholesome, because 
palatable beverage, at the very time that they are quite uncon- 
scious of any deleterious mixture. It has indeed gone rapidly 
to a second edition, and the author has been induced to add 
another volume ; for which reason we shall bestow a little 
more attention on the work, than under other circumstances 
its relative magnitude or intrinsic merits would appear to 
demand. 

The author is assumed by his antagonist without contradic- 
tion, though the title-page is anonymous, to be the Rev. Mr. 
Wilkins, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, a gentleman already 
signalized by a controversy with the minister of St. James’s 
chanel, in that town. He dedicates his lucubrations in the 
present volumes to the three christian graces, ‘ Faith, Hope, 
and Charity.”" How far he has rightly estimated the character 
of the first of these venerated names, may perhaps appear here- 
after. How far he has caught the spirit implied in the last 
of them, some judgment may be formed from the following 
statements, with which the Preface commences : 

“It is the fashion of the age in which we live to mistake the outward 
show of seriousness and gloominess of deportment for the effect of 
true religion, and to determine on the merits and demerits of all ‘ who 
call themselves Christians,’ by their professions and appearance, with- 
out sufficient regard to principles aud doctrine. Hence it is, that one 
part of the evangelical world excludes from the pale of genuine re- 
ligion all who have a cheerfulness of manner, and a liveliness of spirit, 
because they say, these are signs of a carnal and unconverted mind. 
In like manner they are anathematized as strangers to the, heritage of 
God, who conform with those innocent amusements and customs of 


society, which give a zest to the more serious ‘ things which belong to 
their peace” 
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We cannot aveid introducing our remarks on this preface by 
observing, that of all the apologies we ever heard advanced for 
the amusements and customs of society the most extraordinary 
is, that they give a zest to the things which belong to our ever- 
lasting peace. But we willingly forego any further comment 
of our own, for the sake of introducing the archdeacon of Ely ; 
who after expressing his conviction that by the evangelical 
world are meant in this passage such pastors, as preach “ the 
total corruption of human nature, justification by faith alone, 
and sanctification by the Holy Spirit,” inquires : 

‘“* Where, amongst the supporters of these doctrines, have you found 
the individuals, who lay down any such criterion of a carnal and uncon- 
verted state, as that which you allege? I must declare, for my own 
part, that I have never come in contact with the person who held such 
an absurd and irrational opinion ; and I may add further, that I have 
never heard of any such person. Itis true, that many of those, who 
are so unfortunate as to have become the objects of your taunting 
misrepresentations, may any differ from you in their notions of 
‘ cheerfulness of manner’ and ‘ liveliness of spirit.” What you deno- 
minate the former, they may perhaps regard as frivolity of disposition ; 
what you denominate the latter, they may regard as levity of demeanour, 
It has often been observed, that vice will sometimes put on the sem- 
blance of virtue. The spendthrift will style his extravagance gene- 
rosity; and the miser will disguise his covetousness under the specious 
name of frugality. In the same manner, the unrestrained effusions of 
merriment and joviality, which flow from a copious supply of animal 
spirits, may sometimes be mistaken for the unsophisticated cheerfulness 
resulting from pure religion. In fact, the joy of the Christian, and the 
mirth and gaiety, which are to be found in the giddy circles of dissi- 
pation, are as dissimilar in their nature, as they are in their origin, and 
will be in their end. The former arises from peace of conscience, a 
well-grounded hope of reconciliation with God, the diligent discharge 
of every social and relative duty, and the prospect of future glory 
through the alone merits of the Saviour: the latter are but too often 
the transient ebullitions of a heart, which has contrived for a time to 
forget its anguish, and (to adopt a similitude made use of by the inspired 
preacher) resemble the crackling of thorns under a pot, which emit a 
temporary coruscation of light, and afterwards expire in darkness. As 
there is a sorrow of the world which worketh death, and a godly sorrow 
which worketh repentance to salvation, not to be repented of: so, also, 
there is a worldly joy of which it may be said, Even in laughter 
the heart is sorrowful ; and the end of that mirth is heaviness ; and on 
the other hand there is a peace of God which passeth all understanding, 
and a joy and peace in believing.” Five Letters, pp. 10, 11, 12. 


These pious and sensible remarks are strengthened by a 
quotation from Herbert’s “Country Parson” in the text, and 
by extracts, in the notes, from the writings of Fenelon and 
Bishop Horne. It was right to meet the insinuations and 
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misconceptions of Mr. Wilkins by such a grave reply ; and we, 
in common with other friends to true religion, are indebted to 
Mr. Browne for the fidelity of his answer, as well as for the 
honest indignation discoverable in the close of his first Letter. 


“ Before you had the temerity to hazard such a proposition as that 
contained in the second sentence of the preface to your work, you 
ought, upon every fair and equitable principle, to have made yourself 
better acquainted with the opinions of those individuals whose tenets 
you were about to investigate, and whose conduct you purposed to 
make the subject of your ridicule and invective.” (P. 15.) 


The hero of “ Body and Soul” is a Dr. Freeman, the rector 
of a large parish in a manufacturing town, who is described as 
brought into a variety of scenes, and meeting with divers per- 
sons in succession, whose theological error or correctness his 
conversation respectively confutes or establishes. His first 
recorded interview is with Mr. Lorraine, a philosophical pain- 


ter, and his amiable daughter. The young lady is much dis- — 


tressed at her father’s free-thinking principles, but, finding 
him too much for her in argument, is delighted to see the 
doctor enter the room in the very nick of time ; to whom after 
some other conversation she thus addresses herself : 


‘*T sincerely wish you could prevail upon my father to blend re- 
ligious knowledge with his philosophy. That one, who constantly 
practises so many virtues as he does from principles of an innate be- 
nevolence, should be without a knowledge of Christianity, is to me an 
endless source of discomjfiture.” (V.i. p. 19.) 


We can easily imagine, that this young lady regarded her 
reverend ally, as a sort of prodigy ; and we therefore think the 
learned Doctor might without offence have hinted to his fair 
parishioner, that if she would study Johnson’s dictionary, she 
might learn that Discomfiture generally signifies Defeat, and 
that the word she probably required to express her idea was 
Discomfort, meaning uneasiness. But it has happened, that 
the characters in this work, among those blunders, 

quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura, 
have used the word in the same sense; so that the Doctor 
might be so much accustomed to hear people talk in this way, 
that the verbal delinquency escaped his observation. Let this 
however pass. The Doctor, having very properly told the 
artist that it was his duty to read his Bible, observes : 


“* As to what some affirm, that a faith in a Saviouris alone sufficient 
for salvation, if by faith be meant only a bare belief in the Redeemer, it 
constitutes in my opinion a small part of the Christian’s duty: and 
with respect to what others declare, that the Spirit of God involunta- 
rily draws men to seek knowledge of him, depend upon it, Mr. Lor- 
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raine, unless you yourself are desirous of knowing divine truth, you 
will never acquire it.” (P. 22.) 


Here again we must quote the Archdeacon. 


‘‘ In these passages it is plainly intimated, that the same individuals 
who consider cheerfulness of temper as a proof of an unconverted state, 
fall into the additional absurdity of holding a doctrine which represents 
man as a mere passive machine, acted upon by some extrinsic physical 
necessity, propelling him to the search after divine truth without the 
concurrence of his own will, and against his own consent. In reply 
to the latter insinuation, I have no hesitation in affirming, that itis as 
completely destitute of all foundation as the former. Surely it would 
be more satisfactory to your readers, as well as more creditable to 
yourself, if you would endeavor to collect something in the shape of 
probable testimony, in order to substantiate allegations of this nature. 
What must your readers think of your candour, if, upon mere surmise, 
and without any examination, you impute to others the most irrational, 
extravagant, and unscriptural notions? What must they think of 
your sense of justice and propriety, if, knowing that the charges which 
you prefer are wholly unsupported by evidence, you are still determined 
to fasten such imputations upon those who would disclaim them in the 
most decisive and unqualified manner? Examine the writings of Cecil, 
of Venn, of Robinson, of Scott, and of many eminent living authors, 
whose doctrinal views are more or less in unison with theirs, and see 
if you can find in themany thing which will impart even some degree 
of verisimilitude to your assertions! If you should find such search 
unavailing, I should hope that you would henceforth study a little more 
accuracy in your statements of the opinions of others, and that you 
would not substitute gratuitous and unfounded assumptions in the 
room of clear and irrefragable proafs.” (Five Letters, p. 18, 19.) 


In the crude and unwarrantable charge on which Mr. 
Browne animadverts, we have an instance of the facilities af- 
forded by such publications as “‘ Body and Soul”’ to pernicious 
misrepresentation. If theologians of the class of Mr. Wilkins 
would meet those of an opposite description with fair argu- 
ment, appealing to existing documents, and discussing serious 
things in a serious way, there might be some chance of ar- 
riving at a satisfactory conclusion. But if truths of high im- 
port, and subjects of the very last importance, are to be sneered 
away by the sarcastic trifling of such dialogues as those before 
us, it is a duty incumbent on the guardians of literature to 
warn readers not to take all for granted, which they may hap- 
pen to light upon in such minor productions. ) 

But to proceed. In the third chapter we are introduced to 
Merchant’s family.” Mr. Trustwell- has two sons, 
Alexander and Vincent. The former bids fair to make an 
honest tradesman ; the latter is intended for holy orders. But 
alas! the father informs Dr. Freeman, that “ he has taken 
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what he considers to be an unhappy twist in his opinions.” 
Poor Vin is accordingly introduced to our notice as laboring 
under great depression of spirits; and Alec tells tales of his 
brother, how he will not frequent College parties, as he used 
to do, &c. 


‘¢ Now it is singular,” says Mr. Trustwell, ‘that Vincent, durin 
all this time, has associated as little with his brother, as if they had 
been unconnected; and the society which he formed has been alto- 
gether different. He has been admitted to his degree with ease to 
himself, but without the attainment, or even the wish of obtaining any 
academical honour; his time has been passed almost exclusively in 
religious reading, with the Bible, and with commentators whom I know 
you do not consider orthodox. He has allowed himself to think upon 
no other subject ; he has joined in no other conversation; he has been 
running after what he calls ‘serious men and gospel-preachers ;’ he 
has patronized Evangelical Societies and Works, and seems to have 
compassed sea and land to make proselytes of the Jews. (This is a 
twist indeed!) After the college lectures of the day were over, he was 
to be found, not seeking instruction for himself in the public schools 
of the University, but teaching the young idea how to shoot in those 
established by serious societies. His evenings were passed in the as- 
semblies of those who denominate themselves ‘ Elect;’ at which it 
was usual not only to furnish the guests with tea, but to serve each at 
the same time with a Bible, that all in their turn might give vent to 
that wild and fanciful spirit of apostolical exposition, with which the 
considered themselves inspired. Alexander says that the members of 
this grave body were great dealers in mystery; that each of them had 
a rN but clear interpretation of the Song of Solomon; could un- 
ravel the arcana of the Apocalypse, compute the number of the Beast, 
and calculate to a decimal the time of the Millenium. They possessed, 
moreover, the means and power of explaining the wiles of the 
Church, upon the exclusive principles of Calvin. It is in this manner, 
and in such a Sanhedrim, that Vincent has past his time; and he is 
returned in the condition of one who seems unfitted for the world. He 
is become thoughtful and absent, grave and demure, with a counte- 
nance that bespeaks a bewildered fancy and an unhealthy body. He 
occasionally assumes a playfulness, but it is too studied and unnatural 
to be mistaken for any thing but what it is. Now, under these cir- 
cumstances, what is best for me to do? If I keep him at home, he will 
pursue no employment; and if I send him to a Curacy, he will only 


be making others as unhappy as himself, or rather as he has made me.” 
(pp. 45—47.) 


This is intended as a caricature resemblance of those in- 
teresting Ascanii, the hopes of the commonwealth, the more 
devout of the under-graduates at our two universities ; but it 
is clumsily drawn, and outrageously colored. At a period, 
in which more correct views on religious subjects, a deeper 
sense of the necessity of such conversation as becomes the 
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gospel of Christ, and an enlarged zeal for the promotion of such 
institutions as may glorify God and benefit mankind, are appa- 
rent among our countrymen, it would be a circumstance deeply 
indeed to be deplored, if our univerities partook not in the gene- 
ral improvement. Happily the fact is otherwise. We rejoice in 
the persuasion, that no inconsiderable number of junior gowns- 
men are reckoned among those characters, of whom the beloved 
disciple speaks as “ having overcome the wicked one :”’ that in 
the ardour and inexperience of early life, and at a season when 
inducements to sensual gratifications are many and powerful, 
they know how to appreciate “ the things which accompany 
salvation.” As to their reading no book, but the Bible, and 
conversing on no subject, but religion, in their social parties, 
few readers will creditthe assertion. As littleisit probable that 
these pious students and clerical aspirants, whose object is 
edification, should dwell on such parts of the sacred volume, 
as were preferred by the friends of Vincent ; while an ordinary 
share of modesty would be sufficient to dictate to them the 
propriety of leaving the abstruse subjects of election and re- 
probation to the discussion of senior collegians. In reply to the 
insinuation that these ingenuous characters use no effort to dis- 
tinguish themselves in graduation, it is sufficient to advert to 
the fact, that a large proportion of the meeds of victory have 
been borne off by the more religious ; and, standing on equal 
grounds, the serious and sober youth is at least as likely to 
make a first-class man or senior wrangler as the profane and 
the dissipated : while (it is presumed,) most parents or guar- 
dians, who desire the bodily health or mental improvement of 
their children or wards, will, unlike Mr. Trustwell, not re- 
gard it as a very calamitous occurrence, if they quit scenes of 
intoxication for those of more moderate enjoyment. Such 
parents and guardians will also reflect with pleasure on the 
change which has actually taken place in the universities 
themselves, with regard to the most momentous of all topics ; 
they will learn with satisfaction, that at Oxford in particular 
no eminence of attainment will secure academical honours for 
the candidate who cannot pass safely through the primary or- 
deal of an examination in divinity ; while the subjects allotted 
for competition in the other university are usually connected 
with religion or ecclesiastical history. 

The Doctor stays to dine with his friend, and a description 
is given of the dinner-party. Mr. Trustwell has an elderly 
sister, recently married toa Mr. Griper ; andas we are to un- 
derstand the new couple to be two fanatics, who seem to think 
very much like Vincent on theological points, the talents of the 
author are exerted in painting this lady and gentleman, dressed 
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in such ridiculous fashion, that we will venture to say, a 
man may travel from John 0’ Groat’s to the Land’s End, be- 
fore he would find their antitypes. Their behaviour at dinner 
likewise is so described as to heighten the unfavourable idea 
intended to be conveyed of them. On this part of our subject 
we need only remark, that as Mr. Wilkins is certainly no Be- 
veridge, so he will never make a Fielding. We wish we were 
not forced to add our regret, that another writer, superior in 
so many respects to Fielding as a Novelist, should have con- 
descended to minister to the same depraved taste for carica- 
ture, in the Portrait of Major Bridgenorth, in the tale of 
“ Peveril of the Peak..’’ As a fifth-monarchy man indeed, 
eccentricity and fanaticism might have been expected to 
predominate in his character; but what is commendable in 
that character is so blended with its opposites, and so little 
distinction is made between Christian seriousness and consti- 
tutional melancholy, between pious habit and sectarian pecu- 
liarity, that it is to be feared, most readers will be led to iden- 
tify that abstraction from frivolous or dissipated society, whieh 
is the imperative duty of the enlightened and conscientious, 
with gloomy enthusiasm or apathetic organization, The ten- 
dency of Mr. Wilkins’s work is to represent persons who favor 
that scheme of religion, which has been called “ vital Christi- 
anity,’’ as sour, austere, miserable creatures ; to foster the 
prejudice which has descended to us from the times of the civil 
troubles, and which seems to be among the last that we shall 
shake off; to teach the youthful part of our population, that 
public amusements, convivial parties, and worldly pleasures, 
are indispensable to give a zest to existence, nay, even to the 
serious things, which belong to our peace; that devotion of 
heart and life is unnecessary strictness or impracticable endea- 
vour; and that not to sail down the stream of fashion, with 
our painted bark and glittering pennant, is to surrender our 
rightful privilege of enjoyment, to make a voluntary abscission 
of allowable delights, and to cause the religion we profess to 
wear an unworthy and forbidding aspect. ' 

After dinner the party at Mr. Trustwell’s engage in a reli- 
gious conversation, from which we gather that Mr. Griper is a. 
Methodist, with a “ map-like visage,” and “ eyes resembling 
two fresh-opened oysters.” The Doctor having opened his 
battery upon the Wesleyan,—“ Do you mean to say, ’—asked 
Mr. Trustwell, “ that those of Mr. Griper’s persuasion lay 
claim to direct inspiration ?”’ 

** No,” replied Griper with emphasis, “‘ we do not pretend alto- 
gether to the possession of such inspiration as that which illuminated 
the Prophets and Apostles of old; but we contend for that which we 
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actually enjoy, a light shining within our minds, directing us by what 
means to lay hold on truth and to enforce it.” 

‘“* And pray let me ask,” said Alexander, “‘ how you are enabled to 
distinguish the perceptible operations of the Holy Spirit, and the pal- 
pable workings of Satan? because he can transferm himself into an 
angel of light; and they who are led by him are as much convinced 
that they are inspired by God as you yourselves are.” 

** Yes, Mr. Griper,” continued the Doctor, ‘‘ however you may 
soften it, the teachers and others of your persuasion lay claim to direct 
inspiration. Does not the champion of your faith repeatedly make 
these pretensions—‘ | had much of the presence of God’—‘ The 
kingdom of God is within me’—‘ The Eternal I AM hath sent me’— 
God has given me a double portion of his Holy Spirit.’ ?—Nay, is he 
not still more presumptuous and arrogant in saying,—‘ I talked with 
God as a man talketh with his friend’ ’—Indeed, | will undertake to 
shew, thatthe Apostles themselves never had those inflated ideas of self- 
righteousness to which such Christians lay claim. It taught them 
mildness in their actions and private life, and gave them invincible 
boldness in speaking forth the words of holiness. It inspired them 
with an abhorrence for vice; it checked their pretensions to arrogant 
righteousness and self-justification, and tempered all their words and 
actions; but (continued the Doctor, looking at the same time earnest! 
at Vincent) it did not puff them up in their notions of exclusive holi- 
ness in which to make their boast; it did not inflate them with reli- 
gious consequence: onthe contrary, St. Paul, that star of the Apostles, 
notwithstanding the immediate presence of the Holy Ghost indispu- 
tably dwelling in him, and animating all his labours, entertained ver 
different opinions, when he said, ‘ Lest after having prayed for others, 
myself should be a cast-away.’” (Vol. i. P. 64—66.) 


But we have neither time nor inclination to proceed. It 
is lamentable to witness the confused and ignorant man- 
ner in which, such divines as the author of this work, handle 
the delicate topic of inspiration and supernatural influence, 
or, as Horsley well termed it, “ the mysterious commerce of 
the Spirit of God with the soul of man.’”’ We are not con- 
cerned to defend every unguarded or strong expression used 
by Whitefield or Wesley. Much less will we undertake to 
patronize every incoherence or mis-statement, into which 
some of their followers, of less intellectual power or religious 
experience, may at any time have been betrayed; but we do 
say, that there is no subject on which those, whose office it is 
to teach others, ought to be more careful in uttering their sen- 
timents; lest, in denouncing extravagant pretensions, and 
exclaiming against enthusiastic fancies, they check those godly 
motions of the Spirit in the “ little ones’ of Christ’s flock, 
which may be the first risings of true religion in their souls. 
Nothing is more common with theologians of a certain class, — 
than after having, with Dr. — protested, they do not 
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intend to disparage the wholesome doctrines of the illumi-- 


nation of the judgment, the rectification of the will, and the 
sanctification of the affections, to neutralize all that is correct 
in their instructions, by extreme apprehensions, lest their hear- 
ers should imagine they were encouraging them in fanatical or 
mystical conceits. Surely, such damping lessons are not per- 
petually needed. It does not follow, that if a patient is ad- 
vised to avoid the vapour-bath, he should be always plunging 
into cold water. We apprehend it would be found, on diligent 
inspection of our congregations, that after all the hue and cry 
against methodism and madness, there were twenty who did 
not rise to the temperate point, for one who rose above it. Our 
people require a little communication of caloric from the 
preacher, as well as live embers in the stove. ‘“‘ Never let it 
be supposed,”’ said Bishop Horne to his Norwich clergy, “ that 
Christians can serve God without the grace of God, because 
some have been so weak as to surfeit the wise with the pre- 
sumption and folly of their spiritual pretensions. The life of 
devotion is still the gift of God; and it must be insisted upon 
with our church that there is not in man one good thought, 
one holy desire, but from the continual inspiration of the Di- 
vine Spirit, in all things directing and ruling our hearts. 
Without this doctrine we may be scholars, and critics, and 
men of taste; we may be monitors and moralists of civil 
society ; but we are no longer to be considered as Christian 
Divines, neither will our labours be attended with any saving 
effect.” 

The fourth chapter, entitled “ The Sick Penitent,’’ seems 
introduced for the sake of a sneer at Religious Tract Societies. 
Now, though among the many millions of papers distributed 
by such associations, there may be found here and there an 
expression which both Mr. Wilkins and ourselves should con- 
demn, we nevertheless consider them as most useful engines 
in carrying on the grand war against sin and Satan. A judi- 
cious clergyman, by circulating these minor documents in his 
parish, may very greatly aid the effect produced by the lesser 
publications of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
against which we suppose our author would not venture an 
objection. We have known not a few pierced by these small 
shot, who have escaped the heavy artillery. 


The Archdeacon notices this portion of the work in his third 
letter in a very proper manner. 


“‘ You represent yourself (under the fictitious name of Dr. Freeman) 
as solicited to attend in your ministerial capacity upon the sick bed of 
a poor man, whose life seemed to be drawing to a close from the effects 
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of a lingering consumption. After having described the forlorn habi- 
tation in which he lay, you state that upon a table near his bed were 
placed a ‘ Bible, a Prayer-book, and a few misnamed Religious Tracts, 
with the assistance of which some persons had been trying to enlighten 
his understanding, to open his eyes to faith and grace, and to convert 
his sinful soul.’ Although their attempts to produce these effects 


proved abortive, yet it seems ‘ that they had confused his ideas and 
unhinged his tranquillity.” 


‘* Now, let me ask, grounding my inquiries upon your own repre- 
sentation of the case, and upon the poor man’s own admissions, what 
was there so deserving of censure in these attempts? Did not his 
mind stand most urgently in need of spiritual illumination? Was it 
not absolutely requisite to open his eyes to the necessity of justifying 
faith and sanctifying grace? Did not his sinful soul stand in need of 
conversion? It is true, he might not have been ‘ a notorious sinner.’ 
He might not have been profligate or profane, dishonest or licentious. 
He might not have been guilty of those vices which blast the character, 
undermine the constitution, or subject the unhappy criminal to the 
penal inflictions of human laws. But still, according to your own state- 
ment, he had been ‘ a stranger to God;’ and from his own confession 
he had yet to learn ‘ how to pray and to be truly good.” Nay more: 
though he had been regular in his attendance at church at least once a 
day, yet he candidly acknowledged that ‘ it was rather as a matter of 
course, than from any love of God, as a proper motive of serving him.” 
In other words, he had been living without God in the world; had 
spent upwards of fifty years in the habitual neglect of the first and 
great commandment; and though he had not renounced all the 
forms of religion, he had never experienced its power upon his soul. 
In short, he had been a Christian only in name and outward profes- 
sion, not in truth and reality. What an awful state! A rational, 
immortal, accountable creature, standing upon the threshold of eter- 
nity, without ever having sought in earnest for the pardon of his sins, 
or the renewal of his nature! Surely if there be no other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved, but only the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and if the Scriptures expressly declare, that 
without holiness no man shall see the Lord, there was no time to be 
lost in urging such an one to repent and be converted that his sins 
might be blotted out, and to apply with humble, fervent, and impor- 
tunate prayer to the forgotten Saviour, and the neglected Sanctifier.” 
(Five letters, pp. 28—30.) 


In answer to the declaration, that nothing, but an offi- 
cious zeal, resulting from a “ perverted intellect and inflated 
spirituality,” could prompt any one to try “to convert his sin- 
ful soul,” Mr. Browne then proceeds to shew, that the ideas of 
conversion, entertained by Mr. Wilkins, are very different from 
those of Dr. Paley and Bishop Taylor. He notices also the 
total omission by Dr. Freeman of the doctrines of Atonement 
and Mediation, and of the office of the Holy Spirit; and ob- 
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serves that notwithstanding this superficial and defective con- 
duct on the part of the pastor, the poor man in the course of 
the week gives the Doctor “ the satisfaction to find, that he 
was progressively advancing in the great work of his own 
salvation.” The Holy Sacrament is therefore administered 
soon after to the sick parishioner, who departs without leav- 
ing a doubt on the mind of the Doctor of his entrance Into 
eternal happiness. This affair is then related to Alexander 
Trustwell, who is no doubt a great favorite with our divine, 
for having escaped the Methodism of his brother Vincent, and 
who is so much pleased with the account, that he celebrates 
it in some poetic lines, which serve to fill up two or three 
pages, and were, we dare say, much approved by Dr. Free- 
man, though they might have been very well spared to the 
public. 

It appears, from some plain allusions to the preceding 
comment of the Archdeacon on Dr. Freeman’s visit to the 
Sick Penitent, contained in the chapter on “ Evangelism” in 
the second volume of “ Body and Soul,” that Mr. Wilkins is 
indignant at the language of that gentleman, in making the 
complaint referred to in the above paragraph; and his cen- 
sure is insinuated to have been wholly undeserved, in the 
following dialogue between the Rector and Mr. Wiseman. 
The former asks, with intent to vindicate himself and his 
Curate, Mr. Deacon: 

‘In what respect do you consider our duty of visiting the sick and 
dying improperly discharged ?” 

‘“‘ If | may judge from the instances I have met with,” replied Mr. 
Wiseman, “ it seems but too evident to me, that neither of you insist 
upon those topics which ought to be urged with all the powers with 
which you are possessed; that at these seasons you ought to enforce 
the corruption of human nature, and consequently the necessity of 
justifying faith, and sanctifying grace, and all the unspeakable benefits 
arising from the great doctrine of the atonement.” 

‘* Sir,” replied the Doctor, “ to conceive it possible for any one, who 
has declared his belief in the two last articles which you have men- 
tioned, the doctrines of sanctifying grace and the atonement, not to 
insist upon them upon such occasions as these, is a charge so heavy, 
that I should be tempted to regard it with indignation, did I not feel 
assured that it is impossible for any generous or charitable mind to en- 
tertain it. I am well aware that the visitation of the sick is one of 
the most arduous and difficult duties imposed upon our profession ; 
{ am aware that not all men are fit for it; it is one, which in a 
parish like ours, is so diversified, that no one can conceive the 
variety of cases that occur in it, and the diversity of remedies to be 
applied to them. At one time we have to combat with hardened im- 
penitence ; at another, to temper and regulate the wild visions of 
inflated enthusiasm ; at another, to awaken the self-righteous from 
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their deceitful supineness ; not unfrequently. to vindicate the justice 
and mercy of God from the charge of partial grace and personal fa- 
vour; and sometimes to dissipate the gloomy terrors of moody ner- 
vousness, or the dark forebodings of unholy infidelity. These, with 
many other cases of corrupt nature, are continually calling for our in- 
tervention ; for the exercise of the best powere of our mind. To sup- 
pose therefore, that it is possible to discharge it in a manner strictly 
consonant with the tenour of the service for the visitation of the sick, 
without the strong enforcement of the sanctification of the Holy Spirit, 
and the doctrine of the atonement, must spring not from any real 
grounds of objection, but from the desire to expose us to contempt. 
And how can you conceive it imaginable, that any of our body can 
converse with any person on the nature and duty of the Sacrament, 
without distinctly and fully dwelling upon the atoning sacrifice, of 
which it is so lively a remembrance ?---and among the benefits to be 
derived from its worthy reception, it is next to impossible, that the sanc- 
tification of the Spirit can be omitted.” (V. 2. pp. 212—214.) 


This attempt to evade the justice of the archdeacon’s ani- 
madversion, is exposed by him in his sixth letter with con- 
siderable address. 


‘* How then do you attempt to account for this most extraordinar 
omission ?---Not by denying the fact;---that was impossible ;---but 
by assuming that you must have conversed with the ‘ Sick Penitent’ 
upon these momentous doctrines, because you ought to have done so, 
though you have neglected to record any part of your conversation 
in which mention of them was made. Such an assumption, how- 
ever, may be at once overturned by the old maxim in logic---de non 
upparentibus, et de non existentibus, eadem est ratio.’ 

“ To illustrate the irrelevancy of such a plea, we will imagine that 
a medical practitioner is anxious to give the public an opportunity 
of forming some judgment of his professional skill, and of contrast- 
ing his scientific method of treating diseases with the erroneous sys- 
tem adopted by the upstart empiric. For this purpose he frames a 
supposititious case, and publishes it to the world. As his object is 
to set off his own proficiency in the therapeutic art to the best ad- 
vantage, he naturally selects a case, with the symptoms of which he 
is the most conversant. Having described the various morbid affec- 
tions under which his patient labored, he proceeds to give a cir- 
cumstantial account of the method which he pursued, with the view 
of effecting a cure. Suppose, further, that another member of the 
same profession, having perused this account with some degree of 
attention, should have been forcibly struck with the omission of some 
most potent and efficacious remedies, and shovld have been led, in 
consequence, to state his objections to the mode of treatment which 
had been adopted; would it be thought a satisfactory reply to these 
objections, if the former individual should say,— I fully admit the 
tried and acknowledged virtue of the medicines to which you allude; 
but can you be so illiberal as to suppose that I am ignorant of their 
efficacy, or that I have neglected to administer them, because I have 
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forborne to mention them in this particular case ?’—Would such a 
lea be deemed sufficient to clear the professional skill of this person 
rom all doubt and suspicion?” 

“If, indeed, after having described the previous life of the Sick 
Penitent, and the particular state of his mind, when you were solicited 
to attend him, you had proceeded to inform your readers, in general 
terms, that you conversed with him upon those topics which were 
adapted to his situation, it must have been presumed that you did 
not neglect to set before him the Saviour, in his threefold offices as 
Prophet, Priest, and King; and to enforce the necessity of the rege- 
nerating influences of the Holy Spirit. To have supposed, under 
such circumstances, that you could have omitted so essential a branch 
of ne duty as a minister of the Gospel, would have been a most 
unfair and unwarrantable supposition. But as you have thought 
proper to record some parts of your conversation (it must be taken 
for granted that you would introduce such parts as you deemed most 
striking and important), and amongst these a formal address, found- 
ed upon your deliberate view of the individual’s state and character--- 
that you should have omitted to insert in them, and more especially 
in the latter, any reference to the distinct agency of the second and 
third Persons of the glorious Godhead in the work of Man’s Redemp- 
tion, was an omission, for which you will in vain endeavour to assign 
a valid or satisfactory excuse.” (Sixth Letter, pp. 22---24.) 

That such attention has been paid to this subject, trite as 
it may appear, will be satisfactory to the reflecting part of 
our readers. The Visitation of the Sick is a most important 
branch of a minister’s duty. It is often found a favourable 
season for solemnly addressing many of his parishioners, to 
whom he could not gain easy access, when they were in health 
and engaged in the business of their calling, and who may 
prove more impressible on the couch of disease, and in the 
chamber of solitude, than when engrossed by the cares, or 
entangled in the pleasures of the world. On such occasions, 
it may be, he has but little time allowed him to lay before his 
afflicted brethren the great concerns of eternity, and to un- 
fold to their view the plan of salvation; but it is of the high- 
est consequence, that he should make the most of that time. 
Much will depend on a judicious introduction of the verities 
of the gospel of Christ. Dimidium facti, qui bene cepit, habet. 
Let him endeavour to point out to them their personal trans- 
gressions in thought, word, and deed. Let him tell them of 
One who pitied them in their low estate, and was bruised for 
their iniquities. Let him speak of a Saviour’s grace, and of 
his readiness to forgive, as well as of his power to renew, 
keeping as closely as he can to the language of Scripture. 
Perhaps the hearts of the sick may be touched, and their af- 
fections moved, and the seed sown in moist places may ger- 
minate rapidly. But if, instead of faithful and plain dealing, 
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through false tenderness, or low views of the Gospel, he buoy 
them up with vain conceit of their own comparative goodness, 
because their lives may for the most part have been passed 
in a decent and respectable manner, he will betray his Mas- 
ter’s cause, and endanger the souls of his parishioners. Of 
all such pastors it will be said, “ They have healed the hurt 
of the daughter of my people slightly, saying, Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace.” Jer. vi. 14. 

We now proceed to some observations on the “ Clerical 
Conference,’ a scene in which there is some curious conver- 
sation. The doctor is engaged in a “ well-contested game of 
chess”’ with his new curate, Mr. Deacon, when they are inter- 
rupted by a visit from a “ clergyman of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, attended by two other divines, and two respectable 
laymen.” This clergyman is Mr. Wiseman, before mention- 
ed, who thus begins the conference: 

“I ought to apologize for intruding upon you at this unseasonable 
hour, but I trust you will excuse it, when prove the nature of our 
business to be urgent. Give me leave, Sir, to introduce to you these 
gentlemen, the Rev. Mr. Peachem and Mr. Africanus, who, as mem- 
bers of a committee of the Missionary Society, now call upon you to 
request the favour of your lending your pulpit for one Sunday, to 
preach a charity-sermon for the benefit of that institution.” 


We beg our readers to observe that the author does not say 
Church Missionary Society, though we presume this is the 
institution intended; and that there is a low insinuation meant 
to be conveyed in the name given to the clerical advocate, as 
though he were related to a certain character in the “ Beggar’s 
Opera.” With respect to the appellation bestowed on the 
lay-coadjutor, we are not disposed to animadvert on its ap- 
propriation, as being significant of more bloodless victories 
than were achieved by Scipio. 


—‘ Permit me also to introduce the Rev. Mr. Isaacs and Mr. 
Levi, who attend upon this occasion to request the further indul- 
gence, that your pulpit may be given up upon the evening of the same 
day, for a similar sermon for the benefit of the Society for the Con- 
version of the Jews. We are of opinion, that in a parish of such 
wide extent, both appeals to the parishioners would meet with con- 
siderable success, and that the institutions in question would have 
reason to thank you for the permission we now wait upon you to 
solicit.” 

‘“‘ Gentlemen,” replied the doctor, with his usual temper and firm- 
ness, “ this is a request which I am sorry, from the very nature of 
it, I must decidedly refuse. In the first place, I never have sanc- 
tioned, nor shall I find myself inclined to encourage a system which 
I think derogatory to our profession, and of infinite detriment to our 
parishioners : I mean that of suffering a succession of strange preach- 
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ers to take possession of our pulpits, for the purpose of extracting 
from the congregation money to be applied to foreign objects; or for 
the still less worthy purpose of raising attention by the stratagem of 
novelty, and by administering excitement to itching ears. No, gen- 
tlemen; appointed as I am to this responsible charge, I will make 
use of the best faculties which God has given me to discharge the 
several duties of it; or, if unable to perform them myself, it has been 
my aim and my good fortune to select an able man as my permanent 
representative; and thus constituted we still stand our ground. If 
our parishioners, caught by the errors of modern innovation, desire 
change of ministers, that they may find food for idle and ill-placed 
criticism, or for the gratification of their curiosity, they may seek it 
elsewhere; the obligations upon us are plaim, and those binding upon 
others with whom we are spiritually connected, are not less evident. 
In the next place, if our congregations can be excited only at the 
instance of strangers to yield up their charity, which they would re- 
fuse at the intercession of their regularly authorized ministers, this 
is a weakness of which I would fain spare them the confession, and 
conceal it from the world. There are circumstances, | admit, which 
make it necessary for persons in my situation to solicit the aid of m 

neighbours and hinds; when, for instance, I am called upon, year 
by year, to plead the same cause for the same institutions; when it 
may be easily conceived, that having expended my best reasoning, 
a made the most powerful appeals of which I am master, I have 
nothing further to urge, and nothing more forcible to advance; in 
such a case, the assistance of my friends is very desirable, as it be- 
comes of greater advantage to my flock than to myself; but this does 
not apply to the admission of strangers, those itinerary preachers, I 


had almost said, those importunate public beggars, whose system | 
so strongly deprecate.” 


Mr. Wiseman having rejoined, that the society would be 
happy to find that the doctor and his curate had become their 
personal advocates, and that these gentlemen only requested 
to occupy the rostrum of instruction on the presumption that 


they might be in possession of some facts of which the local 
ministers were ignorant, the doctor replies : 


“1 am sorry again to say, that neither can we comply with this, 
and that the denial is grounded upon the strongest reasons. To speak 
plainly, gentlemen, I consider the Missionary Society to be chiefly 
supported by that part of our clergy with whose sentiments I essentially 
differ; but what is more to the point, I have not that opinion of the 
necessity and benefits of the institution to make it a subject upon which 
I could conscientiously expatiate: I would infinitely rather send the 
amount of any expected contribution out of my own pocket to the 
ancient and venerable society for promoting Christian knowledge on 
their missionary account, than endeavour to obtain the same means 
from my parishioners, to be applied in a manner which neither they nor 
f approve. And the request as it respects the institution for the con- 
version of the Jews, is to me less admissible ; for I make no hesitation 
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in declaring myself, on the subject of its utility and the prospect of 
its ultimate benefit, perfectly sceptical. I have never yet found, and 
I have conversed with many, any Jew thus said to be christianized, 
whom I could bring my mind to look upon as a real convert at heart. 
Incited by prospects of relief and of temporal advantage, many have de- 
clared themselves apostatized ; but none or very few in truth have chang- 
ed their minds or sentiments, and those few have adopted such notions 
of Christianity as are to me unsatisfactory. No: when this great al- 
teration is about to take place, it must be attended by means far ex- 
alted above the ordinary wit and contrivance of man. On these several 
grounds, gentlemen, without the bias of any narrow prejudices, and 
without wishing to give the least offence, by what is only intended for 
candour, you must excuse my compliance with your desires on this 
occasion.” (V.i. pp. 149—154.) 


If unhappily we had not too many instances before us of 
what blind prejudice, deadly malevolence, contumelious ar- 
rogance, and self-complacent ignorance, are capable of writing 
or asserting, surprise might well be excited by such language 
as this, after the repeated answers to objections made against 
these merciful and important institutions. We will not here 
enter into a defence of those “itinerary preachers,” and “ im- 
portunate public beggars,” whose services and talents are 
often devoted to those associations at great personal inconve- 
nience and fatigue ; but whose earnest desires for the conver- 
sion of 650 millions of Pagans, 160 millions of Mahome- 
tans, and 9 millions of Jews, will not suffer them to stay at 
home, even “to play a game at chess with their curates.” 
These calumniated or despised advocates are the very men, 
who cannot be content to go with Dr. Freeman, to the theatre, 
the concert, the ball, and other “innocuous relaxations,” 
while they think of so vast a portion of the human race, in the 
nineteenth century from the birth of an almighty and all- 
gracious Saviour, yet veiled in Hebrew prejudice, blinded by 
Moslem imposture, or benighted in Heathen abomination. 
They cannot hear without emotion and application the plain, im- 
bending, comprehensive injunction—“Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature! ’’—and, while it is 
repugnant to their feelings and contrary totheir habit to draw 
invidious distinctions, as Dr. Freeman has done, between the 
exertions of the society for promoting Christian knowledge, 
and those of the Church Missionary Society, they point with 
gratitude and delight to aconverted Hindoo, or an enlightened 
Negro, adoring the gospel by a morality of conduct, which 
ethical lecture or legal restraint would have failed of them- 
selves to produce. 

Neither can they regard without interest the efforts which 
are making for the conversion of the Jews. Whatever dif- 
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ference of opinion may exist as to the meaning of certain 
prophecies regarding Israel in the latter days, they cannot but 
hail the sympathy, with which these outcasts of the world 
begin to be regarded by their fellow-men, as honorable to the 
feelings of the age, and possibly leading to most important 
results. The prejudice, with which the descendants of Abra- 
ham after the flesh used to be contemplated, had indeed lost 
much of its strength before the close of the last century. In 
romances and plays benevolent Jews used to figure; and 
though the novelist or dramatist might not be inspired with 
the most friendly sentiments towards the christian faith, such 
exhibitions tended to the public impression that every mem- 
ber of a synagogue was not of necessity a bloody Shylock or 
acunning Isaac. But as yet no man cared for their souls. 
Churchmen prayed for their conversion, but did not originate 
measures to produce the blessed event. It was still said, 
“This is Zion, whom no man seeketh after.” At length, 
when Christians combine to remove stumbling-blocks out of 
their way, and invite them to enter into the fold; these un- 
kind remarks are the reward of those, who prefer such chari- 
table exertion to the cold insensibility that would wrap itself 
up in its own selfishness, waiting with vague expectation for 
miraculous interposition. 

But it seems that the clergymen who support these insti- 
tutions are considered by the doctor as belonging to a cal- 
vinistic or evangelical party, with whom that gentleman 
cannot agree on the great doctrines of the corruption of 
human nature, and justification by faith alone. 

On occasion of meeting the clergy of his archdeaconry in 
May 1822, Mr. Browne considered it of importance to address 
them on the subject of human corruption; a fundamental 
article, one, that lies at the very threshold, and without a due 
apprehension of which, a man shall vainly expect to arrive at 
the knowledge of the mysteries of the sanctuary. There can- 
not be the smallest doubt, that to the neglect of this doctrine 
is to be referred the easy currency which a flimsy system of 
divinity obtained in the last century. Many of our parochial 
instructors, if theydid not go the length of giving a flat 


denial to the statement of the Ninth Article, implied its 


extravagance or obsoleteness by the manner in which 
they continually represented the fall of our first parents, 
as having occasioned a partial obliquity from rectitude in their 
descendants, rather than a total departure from original 
righteousness. The members of our church became so ac- 
customed to Semi-pelagian interpretation, that the most 
startling texts on the subject of human depravity failed to 
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alarm them; for they knew that the preacher would either 
deal in harmless and unawakening generalities, or would ex- 
plain such passages, as exhibiting’in strong terms the deplor- 
able condition of the Gentiles or the sad declension of the 
Jews, while with respect to Christians it was understood, that, 
whatever might be meant by the imputation of Adam’s sin, it 
being washed away in baptism, our friends and neighbours 
were left with that natural preference for virtue, that instances 
of vicious conduct, if not notorious and gross, and subjecting 
the delinquent to legal penalty, were proofs indeed of our 
frailty and imperfection, but by no means to be regarded as 
evidences of any essential unholiness of nature. What was 
the consequence? A custom of flattery and compliment be- 
came general; men told their acquaintance, and were told in 
return, that they were “ very good ;”’ they mistook occasional 
amiableness of temper, benevolence of disposition, generosity 
of impulse, restraint of education, and respect for the general 
decencies of society, for meritorious sentiments ; while those 
who aimed at correcting such notions, and desired to recur to 
our original standards, were considered as weak or singular 
characters, who were for reviving “old wives’ tales.’’ In 
this state of theological ignorance, happily, some master-spirits 
came boldly forward, and, shewing, that the Fathers of our 
Church understood the subjects,on which they have left us their 
ponderous tomes, and that the Liturgy, Articles, and Homi- 
lies are depositories of their collective wisdom, proved, that a 
cordial reception of this most humiliating doctrine, is sympto- 
maticn either of mental imbecillity, nor of inveterate prejudice. 

It is no matter of surprise, if truths like these, however taught 
in scripture, and inculcated by our Church, should still prove 
unpalatable, and subject to unmerited imputation and uncha- 
ritable surmises. ‘The Archdeacon commences his charge 
with noticing that some persons are unwilling to admit the 
deep, entire, and universal corruption of human nature, lest 
such an admission should entangle them in the difficulties of 
the Calvinistic scheme. He has accordingly summoned a 
host of witnesses in the notes and appendix to his charge, whose 
united evidence is sufficient to shew that the doctrine has been 
maintained by divines, who certainly are not attached to the 
particular scheme of the reformer of Geneva. 


‘‘ A careful, and I am willing to hope that I may be allowed to add, 
an impartial examination of the testimony of Holy Scripture, associated 
with the corroborative evidence supplied by history and experience, 
has fastened upon my mind the conviction that those statements are 
most consonant with the truth, which represent man, in his natural 


condition, as a being totally and universally depraved. But, be- 
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fore I proceed to explain by what process of reasoning I have been 
conducted to this conclusion, I must endeavour, withas much brevity 
as I can, to obviate a misconception, which may possibly arise. In 
maintaining the total depravity of human nature it is not to be under- 
stood that all mankind are as corrupt as they can be—for self-interest, 
regard to character, the dread of human laws, and various other con- 
siderations impose many and effective restraints. It is not asserted 
that they are all equally wicked—for these restraints exercise a more 
powerful controul over some individuals than over others. It is not 
alleged that every individual brings with him into the world the ele- 
ments of every vice which can deform and dehase the human charac- 
ter—for some vices are essentially destructive of each other, and can- 
not co-exist in the same person. On the other hand it is not to be 
denied, that even among untutored savages you may often witness the 
attractive influence of the social affections ; and amidst the refinements 
of civilized life you may observe with delight many amiable and en- 
nobling qualities, such as extensive benevolence, inflexible integrity, 
unshaken fortitude, and exalted patriotism. The former, in the ab- 
sence of higher motives, may be supposed to arise from instinctive 
feelings implanted in the breast of man for the wisest and most bene- 
ficent purposes; the latter frequently result from a combination of 
causes wholly unconnected with any reference to the will of God. 
Justice, generosity, and reciprocal kindness, contribute so much to the 
comfort and welfare of society, that they will commonly be held in 
estimation, and may even be practised to a considerable extent from 
motives of pure selfishness: ‘‘ fur sinners also lend to sinners, to re- 
ceive as much again.” By asserting therefore, that man is totally 
depraved, I do not mean to insinuate, that he is destitute of every 
thing, that is excellent and praiseworthy, in his social capacity ; but I 
would be understood to intimate my belief that he is by nature devoid 
of all spiritual desires, and holy dispositions ; that his heart is aleniated 
from God; and that, till he be renewed by divine grace, and till a new 
bias be communicated to his will and affections, his most splendid 
actions, however admirable they may appear with regard to their out- 
ward form and substance, since the io not emanate from a right 
motive, are utterly valueless in the sight of God, and may be said to 
partake of “the nature of sin.” (Charge, pp. 10, 11.) 


After this cautionary introduction, he proceeds to bring proof 
from scripture, selecting the indirect and collateral evidence, 
in preference to that which is distinct and explicit, as well as 
more familiar. He then observes : 


“This train of argument might be amplified, and pursued to a much 
greater length; I am apprehensive, however, lest I may already have 
justified the imputation of prolixity. I will therefore proceed to the 
consideration of other evidences of man’s total corruption by nature ; 
evidences founded not upon hypothetical reasoning, but upon expe- 
rience. The great fundamental doctrines of Christianity are for the 
most part objects entirely of faith. They do not come within the ran 
of human experience, or submit themselves to the test of human a 
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servation. The only exceptions to this remark may be found in the 
doctrine of original sin (meaning thereby man’s actual depravity) and 
that of sanctification by the Spirit of God, but more especially in the 
former. The truth of the latter is indeed attested by the internal con- 
sciousness of every sincere Christian; and it is frequently evinced by 
those wonderful transformations of character, which cannot be referred 
to the agency of human motives; and which, therefore, can be ac- 
counted for only by attributing them to the efficacious influence of 
Divine Grace. But the most cogent and irresistible evidence of the 
former is obtruded upon us from every quarter---from what we in- 
wardly feel and perceive---from what we see and hear---from the tes- 
timony of history---and from the accumulated proofs, which each 


succeeding age supplies, of the wickedness and depravity of the human 
race.” (P, 32, 33.) 


This is a good arrangement, and we especially approve of 
the prominence given to the experimental evidence. The 
argumentum ad hominem is one of the most powerful principles 
in logic: and to this, after the most ingenious and profound 
reasonings in divinity, we often find it necessary to make cur 
grand appeal. An honest Pelagtan cannot evade its force, The 
ancient heathen felt it. ‘‘ The seeds of every sin are in every 
man,’—said Seneca; who thus displayed an acquaintance 
with human nature, which, though requiring some explanation, 
(for, as the archdeacon justly observes, some vices are essen- 
tially destructive of each other,) might put three-fourths of 
Christendom to the blush. 

Dr. Freeman, for instance, would have no doubt of the li- 
bellous tendency of this sentiment. A considerable part of the 
chapter headed “ Evangelism,” in his second volume, is occu- 
pied by a discussion on human depravity, between Vincent 
Trustwell and Mr. Wiseman on one side, and Dr. Freeman 
and Mr. Deacon on the other. A conversation on this and 
other important doctrines of the gospel was naturally enough 
brought on by an application to the Doctor on behalf of Vin- 
cent for his signature to a testimonial for orders. Mr. Browne 
considers this colloquy as a covert attack on his charge, and 
himself, therefore, as bound in honour to vindicate it, though 
he regards the arguments used as so inconclusive, that he 
should have thought them wholly undeserving of notice, if two 
texts had not been adduced, one of which was misunderstood, 
and the other misapplied. These are Rom. ii. 14, 15; and 
Luke viii. 15. 

We recognize in the “ Sixth Letter’’ of the Archdeacon the 
same correct theology and protestant sentiment which distin- 
guished the * Five Letters,’ and the “‘ Charge.” In this, as 
in his former publications, he has modestly chosen to bring 
forward the opinions of other divines, rather than erect hisown 
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into a standard; and, which is not a little amusing, he sub- 
peenas Arminius himself to support what Dr. Freeman calls 
Calvinistic sentiment. 

We wish such divines as Dr. Freeman would take the 
trouble of reading the excellent History of the Pelagian Con- 
troversy, by that able scholar, Gerard Vossius. He shews 
with great clearness the extent of the imputation of the sin of 
Adam, and the total departure of his descendants from original 
righteousness, in consequence of the Fall, with their liability 
to eternal separation from God. Indeed it appears to us that 
an admission of the doctrine of eternity of punishment, implies 
the infinite departure of the creature from the Creator. The 
following extract from this venerable authority we are un- 
willing to injure by any translation. 


“ Ex his colligi potest, cum Apostolus dicit mortem esse stipendium 
peccati, aut clm Deus comminatur Adamo, moriturum, quacunque 
die comederit de arbore scientize boni et mali, intelligi debere quam- 
cunque mortem, que pro triplici vita triplex homini obtingit. Est 
enim vita animalis, cujus principium est natura. Est vita spiritualis, 
cujus principium gratia. Est vita beatifica, cujus principium lumen 
glorie. Vitee animali contraria est mors corporalis, estque recessio 
animee a corpore. Vitee spirituali opponitur mors spiritualis, estque 
separatio anime a gratia Dei. beatificee respondet mors eterna, 
que, ut gratie, ita gloriee perpetua est jactura. Ex his mors corporalis 
prima dicitur explicationis serie, sed spiritualis prima est temporis or- 
dine, eterna est prima malignitatis magnitudine. Prima est mala, 
quia adjunctum habet doloris sensum, et ejus rei privationem, quam 
omnia maximé sua expectunt natura. Interim mors ea certo instaura- 
tur. Mors altera est pejor, quia privat summo hujus vite bono, que 
sunt spiritualium donorum ornamenta, et sensus favoris divini. Sed 
tamen reparari potest ; et in electis semper reparatur. Tertia est 
pessima, partim quiaest irreparabilis gratiee et gloriee jactura; partim 
quia non solim exuit bonis, sed etiam (saltem in iis, qui ob actualia delic- 
ta ponas luent) gravissimorum afficit cruciatuum penis, partim quia 
nunquam est sola, sed semper duas, et quadam ratione etiam omnes 
mortes comprehendit. Nam ante novissimum diem, anime in gehenna 
et a gratia et a gloria sunt separate ; post vero illum, anime quidem 
corporibus erunt unite, sed ad contumeliam: que mors est verids 
quam vita.” Ger. Joh. Vossii hist. de controv. que Pelagius ejusque 
reliquiee moverunt. L. 2. P. 1. Thesis 1. 

The Archdeacon next notices the erroneous views of Dr. 
Freeman on Justification by faith alone, and his adoption of 
the Popish notion of a first and second justification. He also 
subjoins to his remarks on this subject a brief discussion of 
the merits of a work entitled the “ Necessary Erudition of a 
Christian Man,” to which the Doctor twice appeals in his 
chapter on Evangelism, in preference to the Homilies, the 
authority of which is fully ratified by the thirty-fifth rati- 
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article. Mr. Browne has exerted considerable ingenuity in 
demonstrating that the “ Necessary Erudition ’’ cannot be 
considered, as containing Cranmer’s mature and unfettered 
judgment upon the great doctrines of Christianity; and we 
think every unbiassed mind, acquainted with the chrono- 
logy of events at the period of the English Reformation, must 
come to the same conclusion, even if it had not been expli- 
citly stated by the historian Collier (vol. ii. P. 190) that Cran- 
mer was overruled by a majority of the bishops, who set forth 
the ‘ necessary erudition.’ 

In a chapter towards the end of the first volume, called, 
** The Fatalist,” there is so much reprehensible matter, that 
we hope the Vicar of St. Mary’s, upon due reflection, will see 
cause to regret that he ever had an hand in its publication. 
It introduces us to an eccentric naval officer, uniting in his 
composition the fatalism of a Zeno, with the absurdities of a 
Commodore ‘Trunnion. Our readers are aware, that the pro- 
fessional oddities and superstitions of sea-captains and honest 
tars, have been so often displayed in novels and dramas, that 
the subject has long been stale and tedious. But in a work 
of this kind, they are certainly out of place, and, when handled 
in such a manner, become perfectly disgusting. This gentle- 
man is represented as violently in love with an elderly female, 
to whom he addresses some amatory lines, of which we are 
not surprised to learn that the lady disapproved. He then 
hopes her good sense and delicacy will not be so much offended 
by the following effusion, which is represented as having 
met a more favourable reception from the calvinistic fair one. 
We quote the latter half of it only to shew, what sentiments 
the author can attribute to his opponents. 


With vice in every shape infected, 
From thy sight I ought to flee; 
But I feel myself elected, 
To partake of bliss with thee. 


Canst thou wish to stop the torrent, 
Or the trade wind in its course ? 
Canst thou meet the storm abhorrent, 

_ Or unshrinking stem its force? 


Then seek not, lady, to reject me, 
Nor my fondness to reprove : 
To thy sweet embrace elect me, 
Let me revel in thy love !” 
(Vol. i. pp. 347, 348.) 


Besides this unbecoming ribaldry in the sea-officer, we have 
VOL, XXI. NO. XLI. H 
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unwarrantable appeals to the God of Heaven, by the doctor 
and his curate, (v. 1. p. 385), and there are also several spe- 
cimens of incorrect composition. Thus in one place, Dr. 
Freeman asks--- | 

“Was it more unreasonable for a teacher of religion among the Is- 
raelites in the days of Joshua, to speak according to the popular belief 
of the sun's standing, than it is in these times with philosophers, who 
now-a-days talk of the rising and setting of the sun with as much fa- 
miliarity, as if they really thought the changes of day to night were 
effected by the revolution of the earth round its axis, and not the sun 
round the earth?” (V.2. p. 112.) 


The archdeacon also notices a paragraph in the chapter 
entitled “ The Athanasian Creed,’’ which is re-printed in the 
second edition, though corrected among the errata: 

“Thus I have shewn you, how these three are necessarily and es- 
sentially God, not by confounding the substance, but by unity of 
person.” (V.i. p. 322.) 

This ought to have been--- 

“Neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the substance.” 


The same infelicity of expression (it appears) attaches to the 
writer’s physics as to his divinity. The concluding sentence 
of the above quotation ought to have been, 

“ As if they really thought the changes of day to night were effected _ 
by the revolution of the sun round the earth, and not by that of the 
earth on its axis.” 


The work of Mr. Wilkins terminates with an account of the 
“Rector’s Death.” Inadiscourse with his Curate he informs 
him that he has left him his house, furniture, and personal 
property, the Doctor being a widower, and childless, and 
that he has obtained the consent of the patron to his succes- 
sion in the benefice. He then says,--- 

“TI need hardly add, as my last injunction to you, to maintain with 
all the ability with which God has blessed you, with all your zeal and 
devotion, that ‘form of sound words’ which it becomes a son of our 
national Church to support by word and deed. I die as I have lived, 
in the conviction that the doctrines and principles of our Establish- 
ment are those which are the most scriptural and true. I have 
endeavoured by every exertion, and by the fullest exercise of my intel- 
lects, to implant this belief in those committed to my care, and while 
I have studied to do the same myself, I have enforced the manifestation 


of it in those with whom I have been connected, by every act of faith 
and practice.” (V.2. pp. 366, 367.) 


As the Doctor is gone, Reguiescat in Pace !---But, as Mr. 
Deacon has succeeded to his station and general principles, 
we cannot altogether bid adieu to a person in whose cha- 
racter and sentiments we have felt some interest, without 
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recommending to his serious attention a charge, recently de- 
livered to the clergy of the diocese of Limerick, in which, as 
it appears to us, he may find more appropriate and profitable 
advice on many points, connected with his holy function, 
than he has hitherto been in the habit of receiving. The 
learned and conscientious prelate, who has lately been ad- 
vanced to that see, and who is already well known to the 
public, both by an instructive and admirable volume of ser- 
mons, and by an ingenious and original work on sacred li- 
terature, took occasion from his primary visitation, to ad- 
dress his clergy in the following terms, which we venture 
to select from a charge, every part of which is full of sound 
practical advice, and worthy of being attentively weighed by 
all, who minister in our apostolical church, because they 
apply directly to the point, against which Mr. Wilkins ap- 
pears to have especially pointed the shaft of his satire. The 
bishop had quoted a canon of the Irish church, which is much 
to the same purport with the seventy-fifth in ours; and he 
adds,—* To speak my sentiments plainly, (for in all my inter- 
course with you, I shall be plain and simple,) I do not see 
how a clergyman, consistently with the sacredness and se- 
paration of his character and office, consistently with the 
edification of the flock committed to his charge, or consist- 
ently with the vows which he has made at his ordination, can 
pursue the sports of the mountain or the field; can resort to 
the race-ground or the theatre; can be found at the card- 
table, or in the ball-room. In avowing these sentiments, I 
avow the sentiments, which, from the earliest ages of the 
Church, have been maintained alike by the old Catholic bi- 
shops and fathers, and by the most distinguished and illus- 
trious churchmen of modern times. In these sentiments I 
have lived; in these sentiments I hope to die; and, at the 
close of life, it will be to me a crown of rejoicing, if, through 
my humble instrumentality, any of you, my reverend bre- 
thren, shall be induced to become like-minded; and to con- 
sider, even in their most unguarded hours, what gravity and 
recollectedness, are, at all times, and in all places, demanded 
of our sacred order.” (Pp. 52, 53.) | 

In closing this article we have only further to remark, 
that ever since the promulgation of the gospel, ever since 
the giving of the law, ever since the fall of our first pa- 
rents, there has been a disposition in man to make reli- 
gion consist of a body without a soul. Under every dis- 
pensation, and in every age, he has been prone to rest in 
ceremonials and in ordinances; because he seems in this 
way to purchase a right to eternal life at a cheaper rate, 
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than in cutting off the right hand, plucking out the right 
eye, and learning the perpetual lesson of self-denial. The 
Church of England has been styled, “ the fairest and dis- 
creetest of the daughters of the Reformation.” Let her be 
firm to her own principles. Let her not sophisticate, and 
seck to explain away the doctrines of her Cranmers, her Lati- 
mers, her Ridleys, and her Hoopers. Let not her preachers 
declaim against religious experience, and gracious influence, 
under pretence of crying down fanaticism and enthusiasm. 
Let us not discourage the exertions of the friends of Revela- 
tion, but unite our efforts to discountenance vice and promote 
universal holiness. Then the attacks of Infidelity, and the 
ravings of Scepticism, will prove as harmless as the flickering 
of the sand against the base of the pyramid. 


Art. V.—CONVERSION OF WEST INDIAN SLAVES. 


A Letter on the Means and Importance of converting the Slaves 
in the West Indies to Christianity. By the Right Hon. Sir 
G.Rose,M.P. 8vo. pp. 87. London, Murray, 1823. 


Hap the title page of this Letter expressed that its subject 
was “the Importance and Means,” instead of “the Means 
and Importance, of converting the Slaves,’’ we should have 
indulged a stronger hope of receiving much valuable instruc- 
tion from the perusal of its contents; for a conviction of the 
importance of this, or any other duty, should no doubt precede 
a discussion of the means for effecting it, and will naturally 
excite attention to them in proportion to the strength of the 
conviction that has been left upon the mind, But overlooking 
this dorepov mesrepov, or logical inaccuracy, and admitting that 
it was not necessary to.enlarge on the importance of a duty 
which most people, at least on this side of the Atlantic, are 
willing to allow, we are ready to yield to the Right Hon. and 
distinguished author the meed of our unqualified approba- 
tion, if not for the matter and order, or for the composition 
of his letter, yet for his object and good intentions, and for 
the benevolent and Christian spirit that it breathes throughout. 
The letter is highly expressive of that liberal aud benevolent 
spirit which Christianity alone can exhibit or inspire, and 
which we rejoice to see, is daily spreading farther and wider 
along with the Divine Records, and may be adduced as a 
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strong proof, among many others, that they have not been 
distributed in vain. It evinces the earnest solicitude which 
many planters, from motives of Christian duty and of personal 
interest, are now beginning to shew for the religious instruc- 
tion of their slaves, as well as the readiness of the slaves to 
receive instruction ; and it is calculated to draw the attention 
of others toa topic which has hitherto been too much neglected, 
and was much overlooked, even on a late memorable occa- 
sion. Beyond this, we do not feel disposed to think it well 
calculated to promote any very good purpose, or greatly to 
forward the interesting objects stated in the title page. 

The highly respectable author’s motive for writing his let- 
ter, is to be found, he tells us, 


‘in the slender notice taken in the recent debate in the House of 
Commons, of the state of religion among the slaves inthe West Indies, 


and in what he has lately discovered of the imperfect knowledge which 
exists respecting it.” (P. 28.) 


We should scarcely have expected that on such an occasion 
this subject would have been so strangely overlooked. Sir 
G. Rose however thus endeavours to apologize for both the 
contending parties :— 


“The respectable movers of that question were among the last of 
men to be insensible to the infinite importance of religion upon the 
weal of mankind; an importance the more vital, the greater the de- 
pravation and degradation are found to be. Their slight notice of this 
subject arose unquestionably from their entertaining a persuasion of 
the extent and depth of the moral and civil evils existing in the West 
Indies, so strong as not to allow them to believe, that any healthy plant 
can have grown up in an atmosphere they deem so baneful, or can be 
reared in it to mature size and vigour. On the other hand, their an- 
tagonists did not oppose to the dark picture drawn of the rr 
state of slavery, even an outline of the actual progress of the gospel, 
as an earnest, and as the means of the mitigation of its evils; nor in 
refutation of gratuitous assertions which have been made, and par- 
ticularly in the petition of a learned body, that ‘ religious instruction 
is altogether precluded.’ ” (P. 1, 2.) 


That the instances in which religious instruction is pre- 
cluded are daily becoming less frequent, and that the gospel 
is making actual progress among the Negroes, are truths 
which are here clearly shewn, and they cannot but afford 
matter of sincere congratulation. But the means of extend- 
ing Christianity among them must meet with further investi- 
gation, and receive ampler illustration than we find exhibited 
in these pages, before such a machine can be put in motion 
as will prepare their minds for the desired emancipation in 
any reasonable time, to which the friends of that beneficial 
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measure will consent to defer it. We agree with our dis- 
tinguished and respectable author in regard to the necessity 
of mental preparation, and of such a preparation as Christi- 
anity alone can supply, previously to the general emancipa- 
tion of our slaves. If any of his or our readers see no 
necessity for it, we should require no other means of bringing 
them over to our opinion, than to transport them across the 
Atlantic for a few hours, on a Sunday afternoon, and there to 
place them in a situation where they could behold the scene 
of riot and confusion and every evil word and work, exhibited 
at the breaking up of a Sunday market, or by a gang of 
Negroes returning from that weekly congregation. “Ifsuch be 
the effects of a weekly seventh-day liberty,’’ (our advocates for 
immediate emancipation would say,) ‘‘ what may we suppose 
would follow from the same persons having the same liberty 
for seven days a week? If we must thus shut our eyes and 
close our ears against this ebullition of temporary and ephe- 
meral liberty, were such beings left wholly at liberty and at 
large, could we hope to be safe by closing our doors and 
shutting our gates against them? Or, by raising them to the 
rank of free men and independent fellow subjects, could we 
venture to live with them as fellow inhabitants of the same 
islands ?”’ 

Thus should we be soon able to enlist (we imagine) all our 
opponents, among the converts to our opinion for the imme- 
diate instruction of the slaves, with a view to their future 
emancipation. But, while we discover in this pamphlet no 
means of instruction suggested, at all commensurate to the 
extent of the ignorance to be removed, we do not altogether 
approve of seeking religious instruction through the instru- 
mentality of the Wesleian Missionary Society, which is here 
loudly eulogized, and to which we are chiefly directed for 
assistance, as possessing superior means of diffusing the light 
of the gospel. We congratulate ourselves in having lived to 
see the day when the Right Hon. Sir G. Rose, M. P. and other 
such distinguished men as he, have the candour and the 
courage to avow their approbation of Wesleians and Wes- 
leian Missionaries, at the risk of being dubbed methodists, if 
not Knights-errant of methodism, enthusiasm, fanaticism, and 
the like. That the strong prejudice against the Wesleian 
Missionaries which accompanied them to the West Indies, 
which has ever excluded them from foreign islands, and has 
long obstructed their labours in our own, is gradually sub- 
siding ; and that the respectability of their characters and the 
value of their exertions are becoming daily more notorious, 
we sincerely rejoice ; we desire to lay, and to find, no obstruc- 
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tion in their way; nay, we most heartily wish both them and 
their zealous and amiable coadjutors, the Moravians, abun- 
dant success. But we suspect that their superior means of 
missionary usefulness, as well as their numbers in the West 
Indies, are here greatly exaggerated. Nor can we see the 
necessity of applying to them for religious instruction, while 
our own church has established and supports a society for the 
express purpose of converting and instructing the Negroes 
in our West Indian colonies. Sir G. Rose appears to be aware 
of the existence of this society, and of “the sterling worth 
of the spiritual merchandise of our church ;’’ but we do not 
observe that either he or his friend and correspondent (James 
Laing, Esq.) has ever applied to it for that religious aid 
which we are fully convinced it would have most readily and 
most gladly afforded ; he does not include its converts in his 
calculation of the instructed Negroes; nor do we find his 
name in the list of subscribers. He calculates the annual 
expence to the Wesleian Missionary Society, of instructing 
Negroes by their Missionaries, on an average at £200 (sterling, 
we presume, not currency) for 1000 Negroes, or 4s. per head. 
Now, were the planters to make an equivalent allowance by 
voluntary subscription, or be required to do so by legislative 
enactment, to the Slave Conversion Society, even that sum 
would enable it to afford the desired instruction, in that more 
regular way, which (it is here admitted) many of the planters, 
as well as our author himself, would prefer. Why that so- 
ciety, which is of nearly thirty years standing, and has not 
yet a dozen laborers in the field, should have been hitherto 
0 inefficient, and so little known to the public, that even the 
late Dr. Buchanan, when enumerating the several Missionary 
societies in 1813, appears not to have been aware of its ex- 
istence, we are not competent to say. We have however 
great pleasure in observing, that under the auspices of its 
present amiable and excellent president, the Lord Bishop of 
London, whose unwearied exertions in its behalf, amidst the 
multiplicity of his other labours, fully evince that he takes a 
very lively interest in its success, it is now pursuing its im- 
portant object, with renewed activity and unwearied diligence; 
and we humbly trust that before long it will be found to act 
a more distinguished part among our Missionary institutions. 
Yet, considering the number of slaves in our West India 
colonies, here calculated at 730,000, and that only about 
100,000 of these are yet instructed, or in a course of instruc- 
tion, no exertions that it can possibly put forth, aided by the 
most zealous support of all the other societies now laboring 
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in the same field, or to.be hereafter sent into it from Europe, 
will be able to occupy it in its full extent, or to afford that 
degree of previous cultivation which is necessary to the tree 
of rational liberty’s being there planted, without admitting 
into their plans and systems one new element, namely that 
of native assistance. In every plan of instruction for our na- 
tive subjects in the West Indies, the case of the free colored 
people, we humbly think, should be included; and these, to- 
gether with the slaves and free Negroes, may be considered 
as amounting to 1,000,000 souls. But, while the free colored 
people thus greatly swell the total number to be instructed, 
they ought not to be viewed as adding to the labour and the 
difficulty of instruction, for they may become themselves, 
when duly instructed, valuable and efficient auxiliaries in 
that labour: auxiliaries indeed, so essentially necessary, 
that we are strongly inclined to the opinion, that without 
them the work can never be undertaken on a'scale suffici- 
ently extensive, or accomplished to any reasonable extent 
for upwards of a century to come. 

Our conviction of the valuable aid to be derived in this way is 
not the result of idle speculation ; nor was it formed on the opi- 
nions or the experience of others, but on the most unquestion- 
able evidence, before we were aware that any Society had in- 
troduced it into their system, or been led, by having made trial 
of it, to form the same opinion of its success. ‘The Church 
Missionary Society, however, it appears, avail themselves of 
it, more or less, in their different missions, and particularly 
in that at Sierra Leone, from which quarter the latest accounts 
are decidedly in favour of it. And the opinion of the Com- 
mittee of the Wesleian Missionary Society respecting it may 
be collected from the following extract, which Sir G. Rose 
has given in his Appendix from their Report for last year. 

‘From among the class of people of colour, auxiliaries, of ereat 
importance in the religious instruction of the ignorant, are also rising 
up, who, both from superior education, and their better circunrstances 
in life, will be rendered very influential. Upon this class, and espe- 
cially upon the female branch of it, in a few of the islands, where the 
mission has been longest established, the progressive influence of 
religion is exerting the happiest effect, in raising their character, res- 
cuing them from those disgraceful connexions which it was so long a 
matter of course for them to form, and promoting the honourable estate 
of marriage: and thus, whilst they are deriving the benefit of Chris- 
tianity themselves, they will become the agents of a larger dispensation 
of it to others, both by their example and exertions.” (P. 79.) 

The free colored boys are chiefly brought up to trades, 
but in most of the Islands, we believe, all the usual trades, 
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which are comparatively few, are muclr overstocked, parti- 
cularly as many slaves also are tradesmen, so that a certain 
proportion of the free colored people are either wholly idle 
or not fully employed. Nor is it unusual to find some of 
these natural children ina state of starvation, in consequence 
of the death of their parents, or the shameful neglect of their 
unnatural fathers. It would therefore be an unspeakable be- 
netit to them, and greatly promote their general usefulness, 
were they to be employed as Catechists and lay-teachers, 
an office for which they are, or may become, well qualified. 
So far are they from being wanting in mental endowments or 
mental energy, as some have believed and alleged, that we 
much question whether they would be found to come short 
of their white brethren, in any branches of education, or in 
any of the arts of life, were equal opportunities given them 
of mental improvement. We have had occasion to remark 
the emulation and the rapid progress of the children, and 
we have seen specimens of the genius of the men of this 
class, that would not have discredited European artists. 

From the Reports of the local Clergymen in 1817, of which 
our excellent Author has favoured us with copious extracts 
in his Appendix, it appears that one of the greatest difficulties 
in the way of their attempts for the instruction of the Negroes, 
is the want of mutual understanding between them, arising 
from the limited comprehension, and the unbounded igno- 
rance, of the latter. ‘The Missionaries of other communions, 
we doubt not, have the same difficulty to struggle with, more 
or less; and, we are perfectly aware, through other sources 
of information, of its existence. But the free colored people 
are very capable of making themselves understood by the 
slave population. They.are familiar with their language and 
modes of expression. ‘They have a fellow-feeling with them, 
and are often connected with them, in a greater or less de- 
gree. They take in general a lively interest in their welfare 
and concerns; and their health is much less endangered, 
than that of Europeans, by the close attendance that is neces- 
sary to be given to a crowded school of blacks, in a warm 
climate. Whatever weight may be allowed to these consi- 
derations, (and much is doubtless added to this last, by the 
late painful accounts from Africa and the East) it should 
operate powerfully, on the score of humanity as well as of 
expediency, in behalf of the plan, here suggested, of employ- 
ing native, or free colored teachers. 

But in order to bring such a plan, were it to be adopted, 
into full and extended operation, it would be necessary to 
establish a School or Institution for the express purpose of 
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educating for teachers In our West India Colonies, tree co- 
lored children, to be carefully selected and sent home for that 
purpose, and to receive a course of instruction here for four 
years, more or less. One or more such preparatory Schools 
might indeed be established in the West Indies. But perhaps 
an European education, and one conducted under the eye of the 
Slave Conversion Society, would be not only more complete, 
but also give the future teachers more consequence in the 
opinion of their sable pupils ; while they would further learn 
here the proper distinction between Sunday and other days ; 
and better opportunity would be thus given for ascertaining 
the characters and qualifications of the boys, and thereby 
for excluding from the important office they were meant to 
fill, some ignorant, dull, or otherwise unpromising candidates, 
who might be found to do more harm than good. 

Those considered regularly qualified would of course be 
stationed in their native Island, or among the several Islands, 
in proportion to their need of teachers, or as the Society 
should direct, and be placed invariably under the manage- 
ment and control of the Parish Clergy, the Missionary Curates, 
or other white Superintendants, whose duty it would of course 
be, to report to the Society at home, respecting their conduct, 
their labours, and success. 

The distinguished and excellent author of the Letter now 
under review, proposes to leave any such machinery, that may 
be directed exclusively to the object of promoting the con- 
version of the slaves, independent of the parochial clergy. 
We cannot readily subscribe to that proposal; nor do we 
suppose that those clergy themselves will think well of it. 
And in proof of this, as well as of their opinion of the aid to 
be derived from lay catechists, when properly stationed, we 
here quote from the Appendix before us an extract of a letter 
from the Rey. H. Jenkins, dated Montego Bay, St. James’s, 
Jamaica, 4th June, 1817: 

“* When my pastoral duties call me into the country, I embrace 
every such opportunity to speak to the slaves on the subject of our 
moral and religious obligations, as far as a short visit will permit. 
All this, however, will not have the desired effect on people of a very 
slow apprehension, unless the master, or some other person in his 
absence, take the trouble of instructing them from time to time; or a 
certain number of catechists be appointed for the distant parts of the 
parish under the direction of the rector. Our united endeavours, 


with the blessing of God, would, I am persuaded, be productive of 
much good to the slaves.” (P. 51.) 


Whether in prosecution of the scheme we have thus ven- 
tured to suggest, of calling in the aid of native teachers, free 
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colored girls likewise of a suitable age should be sent home 
and here educated, under the watchful eye and direction of the 
Society, with a view to the future instruction of their own 
sex, both free colored, and slaves, may be matter of future 
consideration; or rather we think it is a proposition too plain 
and evident to be called in question. 

Its utility, and, we may add, its humanity and Christianity, 
are very apparent in the extract we have already quoted 
from the last published Report of the Wesleian Society. No- 
thing more, therefore, need be added in behalf of such an 
arrangement, than merely the consideration, that it would 
have a powerful tendency to rescue this class of females from 
that state of degradation and profligacy, to which they have 
been very generally brought up, and from their unhallowed 
connexions with those men who should have been their 
guardians, protectors, Instructors and examples. ‘That they 
are as susceptible of moral and religious impressions as any 
of their sex, we firmly believe. Some of them we have be- 
held exhibiting the power, and living under the influence, 
of religion; and we are convinced, that in many of them 
would be found, were they rightly educated, the most zea- 
lous and efficient auxiliaries, in the great work of conver- 
sion and instruction. 

An institution properly conducted, and on such a scale as 
to admit of sending out annually to the West Indies from six 
to eight hundred teachers and catechists, or even two hun- 
dred of each sex, would soon have, it may well be supposed, 
a most beneficial effect on that mixed population of Chris- 
tians and Heathens. And yet, it would take upwards of a 
dozen years, before one on -the larger scale could be fully 
commensurate to the wants of the colored and slave popu- 
lation. The scale and the expence of the preparatory school 
at home would then admit of being gradually reduced, as 
the annual waste of teachers may be calculated to be much 
less than would take place, if they were Europeans, and ma- 
ny of those whom they had instructed would lend their aid 
also, in civilizing and teaching their uncivilized and unin- 
structed brethren and neighbours. ‘The expence to the pub- 
lic would, no doubt, be considerable at first. Yet it would 
not surely be felt as a heavy burthen, if divided between 
the government at home, the West India planters, and the 
public at large. 

If the Wesleians can alone raise upwards of £30,000 a 
year for the support of their missions, surely the half of that 
sum, which would nearly, if not wholly, cover the expence, 
could readily be afforded and advanced, in the manner re- 
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commended as above, for so benevolent, so valuable, and, 
we may add, so patriotic a purpose. 

The hearty concurrence of the colonial clergy in such an 
institution, may be anticipated as a matter of course, or will 
doubtless follow the expression of their excellent diocesan’s 
wishes on the subject, when duly made known to them; and 
particularly as its grand object would be to relieve them from 
a burthen which should weigh heavy on their consciences, as 
it certainly rests naturally on their shoulders ; though, as ap- 
pears from the extracts of their letters, to be found in our 
author’s appendix, too many of them are apt to consider the 
slave population as no part of their charge. And could there 
be found among them, when roused to due activity in this 
good work, but two in Jamaica, and one in each of the 
smaller islands, even that number would greatly facilitate the 
labours and promote the objects of the Society, prove an 
unspeakable blessing to the colonies, and add to the Church 
those, who are otherwise likely to become the disciples of 
separatists, or to live and die without even the name of Chris- 
tians, or with merely the name, without any knowledge of 
Christian principles, or any regard to Christian duties. 

Butafter all, before such plans can be laid, and such schemes 
adopted as shall effectually tend to accomplish the important 
object in view, to the full extent of the evils to be removed, 
or of the wishes of its best friends and supporters, more full 
and correct information is necessary, we humbly think, than 
the public at home are yet possessed of, or than can readily 
be obtained from residents in the islands, whether clergy- 
men or laymen. 

And the best mode of coming at the desired information, 
and of ascertaining the real altitude, the profundity, and the 
wide, (we might say boundless,) extent of the evils in question, 
might perhaps be, to send out one or more delegates or com- 
missioners, On a voyage of observation, with ample inquisi- 
torial powers, powers so clearly and correctly defined, and 
so strongly confirmed by his Majesty’s Colonial Secretary, as 
effectually to avoid the risk of any misunderstanding, or want 
of co-operation, between them and the Governors of the seve- 
‘al islands, or the resident clergy. The grand object of those 
employed on such a mission, would of course be, to collect 
and communicate a brief, correct, and authentic account or 
statement of every important particular de re morali et eccle- 
stastica, throughout the several British islands ; to be signed, 
With a view to its authenticity, by the Governor or chief civil 
magistrate, and the senior clergyman of the island. 

In this way there might be poured upon the Slave Conver- 
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sion Society, and the British public at large, such a mass of 
knowledge on West Indian ignorance, and such a flood of 
light on West Indian darkness, as would excite astonishment, 
greatly facilitate its labours, and engage in its behalf the 
public countenance and support. And we cannot help think- 


ing that the present season, when the public feeling in behalf 


of the poor slaves is beginning to be roused, appears to be 
peculiarly favorable for such a voyage of discovery, and such 
an institution as we have now ventured to suggest. In proof 
of the necessity of further and more correct information, we 
need only appeal to the “ petition of a learned body,” and to 
three tracts which within these few months have been pub- 
lished on the subject of slave emancipation and instruction ; 
all of them by learned individuals, who had seriously investi- 
gated the subjects in dispute, and had as good means of 
information as this country can afford, and one at least, 

the venerable and venerated Mr. Wilberforce, has for many 
years directed much of his attention, and with the happiest 
success, to West Indian affairs. Yet those of his readers, who 
have visited the West Indies, cannot help observing, that even 
he writes in the dark, or is not aware of the extent of the 
evils he deprecates and is desirous to remedy. ‘To confine 
ourselves to one instance, the profanation of the Lord’s day ; 
it cannot surely be known to Mr. Wilberforce, that while 
some planters reduce their slaves to the dire necessity of 
starving, either body or soul; other planters, whose gang of 
Negroes is not equal to the labour of the estate, bribe their 
neighbour’s slaves to work for them on Sundays, allowing half 
a bottle of rw, more or less, to each, as part of their pay. 

It almost becomes a question whether the religious instruc- 
tion of the slaves operates more powerfully against this vile 
practice, or this said practice against their instruction; for 
wherever it prevails, those planters who encourage it, will 
generally be found among the enemies of religious instruc- 
tion; and we have known some of them to set their faces, 
and to use their influence, against pastors and teachers, whose 
lessons taught the slaves to reject with scorn, even ” such a 
bribe, and to “ remember the Sabbath day, and keep it holy.”’ 

How far the practice prevails throughout the British Islands, 
we are not prepared to say. Planters in general will not be 
apt to communicate such information. Jtes sua agitur. It is 
their own craft that is in danger. Nor will the clergy or the 
missionaries often see it prudent to do this, from the fear of 
bringing down upon themselves the indignation of the offended 
planters, and thereby seeing their pious labours obstructed 
on such “ groundless charges” as those which we are here 
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told (Appendix, p.57) bya respectable planter in St. Vincent’s, 
were brought by his attorney or manager, against the Wes- 
letans--- 

‘first, that they prevented the slaves from applying their time to 
the cultivation of their grounds in aid of their subsistence, and led 
them to superstitious preaching and psalm-singing, which they could 
not possibly understand, and which tended to all mischief; 2dly, 
That the parsons (as they were called) tock money from the negroes, 
and graduated them each according to their ability to pay.” (P. 57.) 

On these charges, which the owner found, when on the spot, 
to be perfectly groundless, the preachers had been dismissed, 
and ‘the negroes precluded their Society.” 

We have seen a string of similar charges, sent in to the 
local government of a foreign colony, and by them transmit- 
ted without inquiry and without ceremony, to the king, their 
master, against two clergymen, and three dissenters, but not 
missionaries, whose real and incurable faults appear to have 
been, that they were zealous in recommending to all under 
their charge a more due observation of the Lord’s day, in in- 
structing the ignorant of all classes and colours, in refusing 
to baptize adults without previous instruction, in encourag- 
ing marriages among the slaves, whom, to prevent, if possible, 
all groundless calumny, they always married gratis, and with 
the written consent of their owners, &c. &c. The methodist 
preachers in St. Vincent’s found ample justice at the hands 
of the owner of the estate from which they had been discarded, 
who inquired into their case, acquitted, and restored them. 
Not so fortunate, it would appear, were the two clergymen 
in question. The planters, few in number and low in cha- 
racter, but powerful in influence with an irreligious and an 
arbitrary government, gained their point, and succeeded to 
their wishes. No royal rescript set on foot an investigation 
on the truth of the alleged charges ; nor was any such inves- 
tigation granted, when called for and required by the parties 
calumniated and aggrieved. One of the two clergymen was 
discarded, though he had the universal suffrage of his people 
in his favour, and is second to none of his brethren in the 
West Indies, at this day, for respectability of character, en- 
lightened zeal, or professional usefulness. The other resigned 
in disgust at the treatment both had met with, and in view of 
the difficulties that lay before him. This happened in 1820, 
and the consequence has been, that one of their charges, (we 
understand) one of the most numerous, most flourishing, and 
most respectable congregations in the West Indies, still re- 
mained without a pastor, when the last accounts left the 


island about two months ago, and (we fear) is to this day in 
the same situation. 
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We trust however, that the hope will soon be realized, 
which (Sir G. Rose tells us) now 

‘exists, that a very material augmentation of the means of diffusing 
the gospel by the church, may shortly be effected by the appointment 
of a bishop or bishops for the West Indies; for it is wholly impossible, 
under the very peculiar circumstances of our ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in those settlements, that difficulties can be overcome, evils cor- 
rected or prevented, and in general, that means can be adapted to their 
ends, otherwise than by a resident head, in whom, for various reasons, 
the patronage of it should reside. (P. 15.) 

“It appears also to be in contemplation, to give to the West Indian 
Church, new and extended means of preaching the gospel to the slaves. 
His Majesty’s government, which, I am persuaded, is seriously occu- 
pied in devising the best means of carrying these wise and benevolent 
intentions into effect, will do itself a credit, and render a service to the 
nation, by the accomplishment of them, not easily to be estimated.” 
(P. 16.) 

While this hope of new arrangements does not wholly re- 
move, in our opinion, the necessity of a previous investigation 
into the present state of West Indian affairs, ecclesiastical and 
moral, (for the result of such an investigation, if duly planned 
and properly conducted, may greatly assist in adapting the 
new transatlantic establishment to existing wants and circum- 
stances,) it certainly precludes the necessity, if not the pro- 
priety, of seeking for religious instruction, without the pale of 
the established Church. We cannot agree with Sir G. Rose, 
in the opinion which he seems to entertain, that the very con- 
stitution of our Church, and her long standing as an esta- 
blishment, have extinguished every spark of her missionary 
zeal; nor can we, with him, view her clergy, as a body of 
invalids, doing garrison duty, and unfit for actual service. 

“* No class of Christians can enter into the missionary field with any 
chance of success, unless it has imbibed a large portion of that ardent 
spirit of solicitude for the propagation of the gospel; of that zeal for 
heavenly things ; and of disregard of human things, whichis popularly 
termed religious enthusiasm,” (P, 13, 14.) 

Here we are agreed. But why cannot this spirit be en- 
gendered or kept alive in old establishments, “ without some 
alteration in their principles, or in their modes of action?” 
That it cannot, we conceive to be a prejudice hastily assumed, 
and one, that might lead, if extended and pursued, to conse- 
quences, through which Sir G. Rose, we are sure, would not 
choose to follow it. 

‘“Itis perfectly evident from the correspondence of the West Indian 
parochial clergy already mentioned, that, as a body, they are not per- 
vaded by that spirit.” (Ibid.) 
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Here also we are agreed; and we cannot readily acquit 
them of a great want of professional zeal in one particular, 
in regard to which, we are persuaded, it would have been at- 
tended with the happiest effects ; that of recommending law- 
ful marriage among the slaves, who are not incurably hostile 
to it, nor unfaithful, in general, to its engagements. 

“ The total number of marriages, legaily celebrated between slaves 
by the established clergy, from the year 1808, to the latest dates, as 
stated in the returns made in 1821 and 1822, and printed by order of 
the House of Commons in the present session of Parliament, amounts 
to 3603. Of these, 3596 were celebrated in Jamaica,” (which contains 
about 341,812 slaves,) “ two parishes of which island made no re- 
turns. Thus it appears, that after all that has been justly said of that 
colony, it may be called a temple of Hymen, when compared with our 
other West Indian settlements. In the other fourteen settlements, 
whence returns are made, seven marriages only are specified as 
having been legally solemnized between slaves.” (P. 31.) 


- But, while in this and some other particulars we cannot 
praise the West Indian clergy, asa body, we feel disposed to pay 
them, with SirG. Rose, the full tribute of respect, that is due 
to them ; and we know, that there are very praise-worthy cha- 


-racters among them. We are happy to observe the prominent 


distinction, and the marked attention, he has given to the ex- 
cellent letter of the Rev. W. Chadderton, now rector of Tor- 
tola, than whom none of his brethren has done or suffered more 
in the cause of religion, or exerted himself more for the reli- 
gious instruction, and the best interests, of all classes, and all 
colours, under his charge. His character and his merits, which 
are well known in the West Indies, are not unknown in the 
proper quarters at home. We may therefore expect to learn, in 
‘due time, that they have been duly appreciated and rewarded, 
in the proposed arrangements for a West Indian ecclesiastical 
establishment. 

For the length of this article we plead, as our apology, the 
vast importance of its subject, and the high respectability of 
the author, rather than the intrinsic merit of his letter ; which 
however, though it does not wholly meet our expectations, 
we have no scruple in recommending to general perusal, after 
venturing further to notice a few inaccuracies, which the dis- 
po aa author will perhaps see cause to correct in another 

ition. | 
_ Thus the language, used in the following passages, concern- 
ing the state of the unconverted negroes, does not appear to 
us to be quite in harmony : 

_ “ The unconverted 630,000 souls are plunged in the most stupid 
ignorance; in various species of gross idolatry; and in brutal and 
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scandalous vices, of which even Western Africa never afforded to her 
sons the means, nor suggested to them the idea; and which they had 
never known, had they not been the bondsmen of Christians.” (P. 6.) 

‘“‘ If we compare them,” (the liberated negroes in Sierra Leone), 
* with the West Indies, we must remember, that the Creole slaves 
there, are, as is perfectly well known, far more docile, and humanized, 
than those who are born Africans. They are from their birth in habits 
of obedience, and live in the sight of civilization.” (P. 23.) 


And again shortly afterwards the author, forgetting this 
his own account of them, reverts to his former opinion, and 
describes them, as having lost 

“ all the restraint and coercion of their respective native manners 

and laws,” and fallen “‘ into perfect licentiousness.” 
_ The members of the Wesleian Congregations in the West 
Indies, he reckons at “ about 80,000,” whereas in Adam’s 
Religious World Displayed, just published, the members of 
their Societies in that quarter last year, as furnished to the 
author of that work by one of the secretaries, was only “ about 
24,699,’’ to which if we add an equal number of hearers, not 
being members of the society, the whole will still not amount 
to 50,000. And we all know, that that numerous and res- 
pectable body are not generally considered to be guilty of ex- 
hibiting to the public reduced statements of their numbers. 
To the same work, which contains, we believe, just and cor- 
rect views of the doctrines, as well as authentic statements of 
the present numbers, of the-various religious communions, 
we beg leave to refer Sir G. Rose, for juster views of the doc- 
trines of the Moravians, whose members are neither Calvinists 
nor Lutherans, but, for the most part, Arminians. 

We sincerely wish success to the object on which Sir G. 
Rose here wishes to fix the public attention; and, whatever 
plan or plans may be eventually adopted for its accomplish- 
ment, we humbly trust, and are willing to believe, that not 
only the comfort and good of the slaves will be consulted, but 
likewise the interests of the Planters, with whom we s 
thize, in their present circumstances, towards whom we bear 
a hearty good will, and-many of whom, we know, have, with 
our excellent author, their own interest and advantage less at 
heart, than the comfort and best interests of their slaves and 
dependants. And now, reserving to ourselves the privilege of 
putting our own construction on some few of the expressions 
which occur in it, we conclude by seconding the statemént 
with which he concludes his letter :-— 

“That a great and most encouraging beginning has been made in 
the conversion of the Slaves in the West Indies, to Christianity ; that 
we can-at once pursue it on a very wide and enlarged scale, if the ne- 
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cessary pecuniary means are furnished :—that there is a prospect of 
new we ret in our local Church establishment being effected, 
with a view to promote it;—that from the progress already made in a 
few years, there can be no doubt, that, such an impulse being given as 
may now be afforded, the machinery for promoting the diffusion of 
the Christian religion will act with accelerated force, as conversion 
naturally multiplies to itself the means of self-extension ;~that the 
heathenism of ie Slaves, such as we have seen it to be in its nature 
and accompaniments, whilst it reflects great dishonour on our nation, 
and is a foul reproach to our own Christianity, opposes, so long as it 
exists, an insuperable obstacle to all real amendment of their condi- 
tion ;—that we, humanly speaking, have in our own hands the power 
to put an end to that heathenism, and, consequently, to remove that 
obstacle, and to remedy this crying and perilous evil;—that we have 
to determine, whether we shall avail ourselves of the means which we 
possess so to do, or whether, enthralled by listlessness or prejudice, 
we shall adjourn the decision to a morrow, which may never dawn 
upon us.” 


Arr. VI—PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


The Missionary Register, containing the principal Transactions 
of the various Institutions for propagating the Gospel ; with 
the Proceedings at large of the Church Missionary Society. 
10vols. London. Seeley & Son. 


WE have been often struck with the contradictory estimate 
which men of equal piety and sagacity form of the present 
age. If we associate with some, we shall be tempted to believe 
that infidelity and disloyalty are rapidly tainting the whole 
mass of our population, and that the youngest of us are not 
unlikely to outlive our laws and religion ; and if we mix with 
others of a more sanguine and active turn of mind we are en- 
couraged to indulge in the most fascinating prospects of fu- 
turity, and to anticipate for our posterity if not for ourselves, 
a golden age of universal peace and benevolence. Both in 
fact are right, and both are mistaken. We have read some- 
where of two travellers who looked from opposite directions at 
a statue of a man, one of whose cheeks was painted black and 
the other white; each was positive that both were of the 
colour which he saw, and so it is with every one who takes 
only one view of an oert. Now in these days of restless ac- 
tivity when no man is like his forefathers content to live to 


himself, but all are exerting themselves to propagate their prin- 
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ciples, be they good or bad, when the press is open to all, and 
there are facilities of communicating opinions never known 
before, it is easy to perceive that the sanguine and the gloomy 
may each find abundant materials for confirming himself in 
his prepossessions. 

Let us imagine a foreigner landed in London, in the month of 
May, with introductory letters to our first mercantile houses, 
and to some of the chief directors of fashion. Now will 
he not describe us, according to the use he makes of 
them as a nation immersed in business, or devoted to 
pleasure and dissipation. Should he unhappily fall into 
the hands of radicals and low infidels, he will conclude that 
we are on the eve of a revolution, and that all men of sense 
and spirit have discarded the sublime truths of Christianity, 
and the ennobling precepts of the gospel, as trammels, devised 
by priests to arrest man on his progress to perfection. But 
let his good genius place him under the guidance of such of 
our nobles, prelates, and gentry as seem to live for no other 
end than the promotion of the temporal and eternal welfare 
of their fellow-creatures; let a Wilberforce for instance, be his 
guide, and he will find the day too short for the exertions 
of philanthropy. In our senate, in our prisons, in our schools, 
in Freemasons’ Hall, in the committee-rooms of our numerous 
societies, he will find the friends’ of mankind indefatigable in 
the prosecution of their plans for the general good. The abo- 
lition of slavery, the improvement of prison discipline, the 
amelioration of criminal jurisprudence, the grand work of na- 
tional education, the universal distribution of the wordof God, 
the conversion of the Jews, the communicating the gospel to 
heathens and Mohammedans will in succession be brought be- 
fore him, and while he listens to the eloquence of these advo- 
cates for the best rights of man, and partakes of their flow of 
soul, he will feel himself on enchanted ground, end wish that 
no spell should ever break so delightful a dream, and bring | 
him back to the dull, and heartless, and selfish realities of or- 
dinary life. 

Many such travellers as we have imagined, have seen and 
felt all this, and some of them on their return have been en- 
couraged to imitate what they have seen. We heartily wish 
that so many of our own countrymen were not in this respect 
strangers at home, for we cannot but think so favorably of 
some who systematically absent themselves from such meet- 
ings that if they would but attend them, all their refined ob- 
jections would vanish, and they would zealously co-operate in 
these various schemes of benevolence as soon as they were 
better acquainted with their regulations and proceedings. 
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The large and respectable class of persons that stand aloot 
from all these societies, will hardly take the pains to examine 
their annual reports, which it must be confessed, are for the 
general reader too voluminous. Now one evil of this is, that 
while their newspaper and review, themselves perhaps, at best 
of doubtful moral character, and the company they keep, are 
continually informing them of the profligacy and impiety of the 
world, they hear nothing of the endeavours (and many of 
them encouraging ones) of those who are labouring to im- 
prove it, they grow querulous, out of humour with mankind, 
and discontented, it may be, with the ways of Providence. ‘They 
attempt nothing themselves, but criticise and object to what 
others are doing, and, as far as they have influence, are the au- 
thors of incalculable mischief by throwing a ridicule upon ge- 
nerous undertakings, and if they hear a rumour of any good 
good achieved, justify to themselves their own indolence by 
questioning the accuracy of the statement or the motives of 
the agents. 
The general ignorance indeed that prevails on the subject, 
except among persons engaged in the cause, is surprising. 
Enlightened men, who would be ashamed of not knowing 
what is going on in parliament or in the literary world, are as 
unacquainted with the extraordinary efforts now making for 
evangelizing the world, as with the politics of China or Japan. 
How few yet know, how Christianity is repairing at Sierra 
Leone, in the best sense, the wrongs of injured Africa; or that 
our missionaries have prevailed upon the inhabitants of many 
of the South Sea Islands nationally to renounce their idols, 
and abolish their abominable practices. We would invite the 
real philanthropist to contemplate these Oases in the moral 
desert, and accompany us in the rapid survey which we pro- 
pose to take of our misssonary institutions. The survey we 
trust will not prove merely amusing, but that it will incou- 
rage our readers to take part themselves in this great work, 
which is now as it were brought home to their doors. And to 
to confess our real sentiments, we cannot understand how an 
that allow Christianity to be a blessing or even use the Lord’s 
prayer can justify to themseives the doing nothing to spread 
it, when they find the very labourer and mechanic laying 
aside out of their scanty wages apennya week for this purpose. 
Certainly a remarkable change has taken place in the public 
mind upon the subject within a very few years. To express a 
wish for the conversion of the heathen (we presume) was al- 
ways deemed proper by respectable persons, and some might 
think of them with pity and good will, when they followed the 
minister at church in praying, that God “ would be pleased to 
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make his ways known unto them, his saving health unto all 
nations.” But earnest and frequent prayer to the Almighty to 
fulfil his own prediction of the universal prevalence of Chris- 
tianity, would (we fear) have been thought not many years ago 
to border at least upon enthusiasm, and an attempt to associate 
believers into a missionary society would have been scouted, as 
visionary and chimerical. In August, 1796, twenty-nine Mis- 
sionaries with the wives and children of several, embarked for 
the lately discovered Isles of the Pacific in the first Missionary 
ship that ever sailed from the shores of Britain. 


“ Freely they quit the clime that gave them birth, 
Home, kindred, friendship, all they lov’d on Earth. 
What things were gain before, accounting loss, 
And glorying in the shame, they bear the cross, 
Not as the Spaniard on his flag unfurl’d 

A bloody omen through a pagan world, 

Amidst the wilderness to lift the sign 

Of wrath, appeas’d by sacrifice divine.” 


Such a speculation (we may be sure) had to encounter 
ridicule, and was perhaps adopted rather, as an experiment, 
that ought to be made, than from any sanguine hopes of suc- 
cess. Even good men, unless endowed with peculiar strength 
of mind, would shrink from supporting it: and yet we cannot 
conceive a more noble or more Christian enterprise. Surel 
we may well apply to this memorable voyage the lines of the 
Poet we have already cited in his description of the first Mo 
ravian Mission to Greenland. : 

a To his ear, which gathers in one sound 
The voices of adoring worlds around, 

Comes there a breath of more delightful praise 
Than the faint notes his poor disciples raise, 
Ere on the treach’rous main they sink to rest, 
Secure, as leaning on their Master’s breast ?” 


For years however it pleased divine Providence to try their 
faith by disappointing their hopes. One ship, sent out with 
a reinforcement of Missionaries was taken by a privateer; no 
impression was made upon the natives; they were thwarted 
by such of their countrymen as came in contact with them ; 
some even of their own body apostatized ; and at last, the Ota-, 
hieteans being engaged in civil war, most of them retired to 
New South Wales. In the moment of despondency, when 
every human expedient seemed exhausted, they obtained an 
unexpected and complete triumph. For particulars we must 
refer to the publications of the London Missionary Society. 
Suffice it to observe that a moral miracle, such as hitherto we 
had only read of in the early history of the Church, has been 
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wrought, and the boldest figures of prophecy have been fully 
realized ; for the islands, which our navigators described as 
scenes of shameless sensuality, now read a lesson to the nation 
that has converted them, by their strict observance of the 
Lord’s day and their diligent study of the Scriptures and obe- 
dience to its precepts. ‘The Author of the Task, addressing 
Omai, the Otaheitean, whom Captain Cook brought back with 
him, exclaims 
“ We found no bait 

To tempt us in thy country. Doing good, 

Disinterested good, is not our trade. 

We travel far (’tis true), but not for nought, 

And must be brib’d to compass Earth again 

By other hopes, and richer fruits than yours.” 


We can hardly refrain from wishing, that the Christian 
poet, who indeed lived long enough to see, that there were 
Britons, who could visit those very shores with higher views 
than those of scientific discovery, or of adding to our trea- 
sures of natural history, could have written a recantation of 
his satire : for who would have felt more deeply or sung more 
powerfully 


“ such scenes, surpassing fable, and yet true,” 


on perceiving, that the “ favoured isles,” which he pitied, as 
placed remote “ from all that science traces, art invents, or 
inspiration teaches,” were last discovered, to be first con- 
verted? Cowper has sweetly touched the harp of prophecy. 
But what he anticipated has been in part realized, and we 
recommend the subject to Montgomery, or some other Bard 
of kindred spirit. 

The experiment (we see) has succeeded ; on a small scale it 
is granted: but may we not fairly add, that success has been 
more than in proportion to the labour and money bestowed 
upon it? Nor is Otaheite a solitary case. The villages of 
liberated negroes in that colony of philanthropy, Sierra Leone, 
exhibita no less pleasing picture ofa civilized, industrious, and 
Christian community ; and, although in our vast Indian empire 
we cannot yet fix upon any such tangible evidence, we are con- 
fident that a gradual progress is there making, prejudices are 
yielding, a spirit of enquiry has been excited, and our posterity 
will in due season reap an abundant harvest from the seed 
which is now sowing in that seemingly barren soil. 

It is an old and a just remark that Christianity is the friend 
and ally of knowledge. We are indebted for almost all we 
knew of China till within these few years to the Jesuits, who 
have also contributed some of our most authentic details of 
savage life Our modern Missionaries are also continually 
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adding to our stores of geopraphical and philological infor- 
mation, and philosophers and men of letters are beginning 
to turn to our Missionary Registers and the Reports of our 
great religious Institutions, as their predecessors used to do 
to the “* Lettres edifiantes et curieuses.”” The Asiatic Society, 
recently established at Paris for the promotion of Oriental 
literature, presents us with a remarkable acknowledgment of 
this, in the introductory speech of its President, Baron de Sacy, 
who is consideredas the first Orientalist of the age, and hasstill 
higher claims to our respect as a pious Christian and a friend 
to the universal diffusion of the Bible. Having paid a just tri- 
bute of gratitude tothe Missions, and observed, that up to the 
foundation of the Calcutta Asiatic Society, religion was the chief, 
if not the sole means, by which Europe slowly acquired correct 
notions of the distant regions of the East, he thus proceeds :— 
“* Deux causes me paraissent avoir principalement fait naitre 
pour I’étudede l’Orient cette epoque nouvelle,dont nous recueil- 
lons deja les fruits. Jeveuxdurel’establissementde la puissance 
Anglaise dans I’ Inde, et la formation des Societés Bibliques. On 
pourrait sans doute 4 la vue d’un succés si prodigieux se 
livrer 4 des reflexions d’un ordre superieur aux considera- 
tions littéraires: on pourrait concevoir l’espoir, qu'il y ala une 
semence, qui ne peut rester sans fruits pour le bien du genre. 
Mais, pour me renfermer dans ce qui appartient 4 mon sujet, 
il me suffit de faire observer, que si la connaissance des lan- 
gues est un instrument indispensable pour arriver 4 celle des 
peuples, I’étude de Asie ne peut que recevoir un accroisse- 
ment rapde et sans bornes de cette traduction d’un seul et 
méme livre dans tous les idiomes des nations, qui l’habitent.” 
We think, if it were merely as a matter of curiosity, that 
one set of men should know what another set is doing, that 
an article on missions ought to find a place in a publication 
not exclusively religious, and that it might be rendered in- 
teresting, and, we would hope, beneficial to our readers. 
We have accordingly set at the head of this article the Mis- 
sionary Register, a monthly publication, which is, in fact, a 
chronicle of every endeavour that is making for evangelizing 
the world. The January number of each year presents a 
view of all protestant missionary stations; and those who 
will peruse it may collect from it a much more satisfactory 
statement of the great work now carrying on than we can 
pretend to give. But it is to be feared that its circulation is 
limited to persons already interested in the subject; we, 
therefore, proceed with our sketch of protestant missions. 
Roman catholic writers have reproached protestants for 
doing nothing for the diffusion of Christianity. Now, with- 
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out recriminating or urging that some, at least, of their mis- 
sions have rather had in view the proselyting of members 
from other Christian churches than the extension of the faith, 
or calling in question the apostolical zeal and devotedness 
of some of their missionaries, we will, in a degree, plead 
guilty to the charge, and confess that we have never, till of 
late, been awakened to a due sense of our duty in this par- 
ticular, Some circumstances, however, of an extenuating 
nature we may be permitted to bring forward. At the Re- 
formation, Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, and their associates, had 
too much to undergo and to accomplish in the Herculean 
task of restoring pure Christianity at home, to think of pro- 
pagating it abroad ; and, when the struggle between contend- 
ing parties had subsided, and protestantism was left in quiet 
possession of the countries which it had subdued, an or- 
thodox creed seems to have been more the object in view, 
than Christian feeling, and that indifference and lukewarm- 
ness began to show themselves, which, on the Continent, 
led by slow degrees and a gradual surrender of vital doc- 
trines, to a learned and scarcely disguised infidelity, or what 
was not much better, a self-styled rational Christianity. 
But those who blame the supineness of past generations are 
apt to overlook their very limited opportunities: Sweden, 
for instance, could only act upon Lapland, and there some 
feeble attempts were made by the heroic Gustavus Vasa. 
The Swiss and Germans were out of the question; the New 
World and the Indies were under the dominion of Roman ca- 
tholics, and Holland and England were the only protestant 
states that maintained any intercourse with heathens. 
Holland cannot be said to have been insensible to the 
obligation, although some of its measures were not as ju- 
dicious as could be wished. In Ceylon a proclamation 
was issued, ordaining, that no native should be admitted 
to any appointment under government, unless he signed 
the Helvetic confession of faith, which (we are informed) 
was readily done both by pagans and the Portuguese con- 
verts. The qualification for baptism was, that the cate- 
chumens should learn by heart the Lord’s prayer, the 
ten commandments, and certain prayers, and that in 
Dutch, a language which they did not understand. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the Dutch converts vied with 
those of the Roman catholics, both in number and cha- 
racter. Having once brought them, however, within the 
pale of the church, they adopted judicious measures for their 
instruction. They divided their territory into parishes, a 
division which, we trust, will soon be partially introduced 
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into our own eastern empire. In each a protestant school 
was erected, and over every ten schools there was a cate- 
chist, whose office it was to visit them once a month, to in- 
quire into the conduct of the teachers, and to examine the 
progress of the scholars. But, still further to ensure a Chris- 
tian education, a great number of these schools was placed 
under the superintendence of the Dutch minister of the dis- 
trict, who was required to visit each once a year. A semi- 
nary of a higher description was likewise established for the 
instruction of native youths of promising talents, in the 
Dutch language, in order that by obtaining, through that me- 
dium, more extensive knowledge, they might be better qua- 
lified to labour among their countrymen as schoolmasters and 
preachers. ‘The Dutch also printed the New Testament both 
in the Tamul and Cingalese tongues; and such was the result 
of these efforts, that (although, on the surrender of the island 
to the British arms, till the government of the present Earl of 
Guildford, the salaries of the native schoolmasters and cate- 
chists were suspended, and the churches were suffered to fall 
into ruins, in consequence of which, thousands relapsed into 
heathenism,) still the returns of the population for 1801 ex- 
hibit as many as 342,000 native protestants. Similar mea- 
sures were pursued by them in their other settlements at 
Formosa, Amboyna, and Java, and the Dutch were in all ho- 
norably distinguished by their care to supply the natives 
with the Holy Scriptures in their own language. ‘The Gos- 
pels they printed at Amsterdam, in Malay, the language of 
the Indian Archipelago, as early as 1629, and afterwards the 
whole New Testament, at Batavia, under the patronage of the 
governor general. Thus not only did the Dutch pursue sys- 
tematically the business of conversion, but were unconscious- 
ly preparing materials for the widely spread population that 
speaks that language, which have been turned to use in our 
own day, on a grander scale, by that powerful engine of ci- 
vilization and improvement, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

As to our own country, at the Reformation, we had nei- 
ther trade, nor colonies ; and we may be permitted to regret, 
that the venerable compilers of our liturgy had no prophetic 
vision of the future glories of England, of the mighty em- 
pire it was designed by Providence to build up in both he- 
mispheres. If they could have foreseen a period, when above 
a hundred millions of pagans would become British subjects, 
and that our sailors and merchants would find an entrance 
into every part, the great duty of extending the Redeemer’s 
kingdom could not have failed to have been made more pro- 
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minent in our liturgy. Indeed the promoters of missions in 
the Church of England painfully feel the want of some ap- 
propriate service, at the period of their anniversaries; and it 
is to be wished, that a selection of psalms and lessons, which 
bear peculiarly upon this subject, with suitable prayers, 
could be drawn up by the proper authorities: for though 
private and social prayer are offered up upon these occasions, 
we want the benefit and example of a national recognition 
of the duty. 
But, to return from this digression, the colonial power of 
England has grown up within the memory of man. New 
South Wales, from which, civilization will one day spread over 
the Pacific, has been settled in our own time; Southern and 
Western Africa are still more recent acquisitions ; and at the 
accession of his late Majesty, the East India Company had 
only Bombay and Madras, and a precarious controul over 
Bengal. Our American plantations were of earlier growth. 
The title of Virginia conferred by the celebrated Ralegh in 
honour of his virgin mistress, marks the era of their dis- 
covery. But they were not settled till the reign of her succes- 
sor. It was religion that introduced the language and man- 
ners of England into the new world. The men who had ex- 
changed their homes for the transatlantic wilderness, that 
they might worship God according to their consciences, were 
not likely to look with indifference upon the spiritual dark- 
ness Which surrounded them. ‘They, who had sacrificed every 
thing for religion, would endeavor to communicate religion 
to the natives ; and, when the difficulties of forming a new 
settlement in an uncultivated region without the patronage 
of the mother country are considered, we cannot accuse the 
founders of the colony of New England of tardiness and want 
of zeal. Plymouth, the first Anglo-American town, was founded 
1621 ; and in 1646 the general court of Massachusets passed 
an act, encouraging the propagation of the gospel among the 
Indians. A full account of the proceedings of Eliot and his 
fellow-laborers, may be found in Cotton Mather’s ecclesias- 
tical history of New England, entitled Magnalia Christi 
Americana. Increase Mather, his father, in a letter to Leus- 
den, dated 1687, writes—“ It is above forty years, since that 
truly godly man, Mr. John Eliot, pastor at the church of Rox- 
burg, about a mile from Boston, being warmed with a holy 
zeal for converting the Americans, set himself to learn the 
Indian tongue, that he might open to them the mysteries of the 
gospel, upon account of which he has been called the apostle 
of the American Indians.’’ With the assistance of a young 
native, who understood English, he applied himself to this 
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study, and notwithstanding the enormous length of the words, 
and the want of affinity with European languages, within two 
years he had reduced it to a grammatical form and could speak 
it intelligibly. In 1661, he printed his New Testament, which ia! 
he dedicated to Charles the second ; and about three years after i 
it was followed by the Old Testament. This was the first an 
Bible ever printed in America, and though the impression con- 
sisted of two thousand copies it was sooner exhausted than 
might have been expected ; for it came to a second edition in | 
1685. A little Indian library quickly followed, as primers, J 
Catechisms, Shepard’s Sincere Convert, and Baxter’s Call to 
the Unconverted. He also published an Indian grammar, at 
the close of which are these remarkable words,—‘“‘ Prayers and 
pains through faith in Christ will do any thing.’ His recep- 
tion among the Indians was so encouraging, that the govern- 
ment on his application gave the Indians some land, on which 
to build a town, where they might enjoy the privilege of re- 
ligious instruction, and cultivate the arts of life. Mather in 
the letter above cited, tells us, that there were six churches of 
baptized Indians, and eighteen assemblies of catechumens, 
twenty-four native preachers, and three or four English minis- 
ters, who preach in the Indian tongue. Many of the children 
here learned the catechism by heart, either that of Mr. Perkins, 
or of the Westminster Assembly, and could answer every 
question of it. It is satisfactory to know that these conversions 
were not nominalones. ‘ We could have baptized many troops 
of Indians” (says Mr. Mather), “‘ if we would have used no other 
measures with them than the Roman Catholics did upon theirs, 
at Maryland, where they baptized a great crew of them in 
some new shirts bestowed to encourage them thereto. But the 
Indians in a week or two, not knowing how to wash their 
| shirts, when grown foul, came, and made a motion, that they 
| should give them new shirts, or they would renounce their 
| baptism.’ We are informed, that they abandoned polygamy, 
| made severe laws against fornication, drunkenness, and sab- 
| bath-breaking, and established a church-order among them, 
as in the churches of New England, which were remarkably 
rigorous in the admission of members, and required very de- 
cided proofs of faith. 

Our limits will not permit our entering into details, which 
may be found in Dr. Brown s “ History of the propagation of 
Christianity among the heathen since the Reformation, Lon- 
don, 1814,” a book which we strongly recommend to those, who 
are interested in the subject, and from which we shall again 
have occasion to borrow. We cannot resist the temptation 
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of transcribing a few sentences from his account of the Mis- 
sionary labours of the Mayhew family. 

Mr. Mayhew, having obtained a grant of Martha’s vineyard 
and the neighbouring islands, “ placed his son, a young man 
of considerable learning and piety, with a few other English 
people, in Martha’s vineyard in 1642. Being invited by his 
fellow-settlers to become their pastor, young Mr. Mayhew was 
not satisfied that his labours should be confined to so small a 
handful of his countrymen, but learned the Indian language, 
with a view of christianizing the natives, of whom it is said that 
there were several thousands on these islands.” (V. i. p. 27.) 
After pursuing his labours till 1657, he embarked for England 
with the view of promoting the missionary cause. Butit is sup- 
posed, that the vessel foundered at sea, and that all on board pe- 
rished; for it was heard of nomore. So much was he beloved by 
the Indians, that for many years after, they seldom named him 
without tears. But “ they were not left to wander as sheep 
without a shepherd. His venerable father, the patentee, as 
he saw no probability of their obtaining a regular minister, 
was induced to take the oversight of their spiritual as well as 
of their temporal concerns. Though about seventy years of 
age, he began to perfect himself in their language, of which 
he had already some knowledge, and, though a governor, 
was not ashamed to become a preacher among them, some- 
times travelling on foot near twenty miles through the 
woods to visit them. The Indians indeed were so edified by 
him, that a few years afterwards they requested him to accept 
of the pastoral office among them. But, apprehending, that 
this would not correspond so well with the chief place which 
he held in the civil government, he advised them to choose 
such of the Indian preachers as he thought were most judi- 
cious, while he still continued to labor, as an evangelist.” 
(V. i. p. 53—55.) In 1680 “ the venerable Mayhew died, in 
the ninety-third year of his age, and the twenty-third of his 
ministry.”’ Previously, however, to his death, one of his 
grand-children was settled, as the pastor both of the English 
and the Indians. He was followed by his own son, Experience 
Mayhew ; who published in 1727 a small volume, entitled 
Indian Converts, which affords a pleasing proof of the in- 
fluence of religion upon the hearts of these barbarous people. 
He labored among them for no less a period than sixty years ; 
and “ even at the close of the eighteenth century the mis- 
sionary on Martha’s vineyard was a Mayhew, descended 
from a line of ancestors, who for upwards of a century and a 
half had been distinguished for their labors for the conver- 
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sion of the heathen, an honour, which perhaps no other 
family has enjoyed since the first promulgation of the gos- 
pel.” (P. 58.) 

We have dwelt the longer upon these first attempts, because 
the grander undertakings of our own days have thrown them 
into the shade, and partly because thence originated the first 
English Missionary Society. In 1649 acorporation was erected 
by act of parliament, by the name of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in New England, and a collection was 
appointed to be made for the purpose throughout the parishes 
of England and Wales; considerable sums were raised, not- 
withstanding it met with keen opposition, and land was pur- 
chased with the money to the value of between five and six 
hundred a year. On the restoration, the corporation being 
dead in law, Col. Bedingfield, who had sold them an estate, 
repossessed himself of it, and refused to repay the money he 
had received in 1661. However, it was revived by a new char- 
ter; the Court of Chancery confirmed their right to the estate; 
and the celebrated Mr. Boyle was appointed governor by the 
king. He presided over it for thirty years, and was succeeded 
by Sir Henry Ashhurst. Among those who, supported and 
recommended it we find the names of Owen, Calamy, and other 
eminent non-conformists. As a curiosity, we give the sum 
total of the income for the year 1661, which after making every 
allowance for the reduced value of money, and the increase of 
national wealth, puts in an advantageous light the liberality of 
ourown age. £1152 12s.0d. was the sum received; and this (we 
apprehend) wastheonly institution of the kind then inexistence. 
The money, strictly raised within the last year, for missionary 
purposes, exclusive of the assistance, derived from Bible So- 
cieties and the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, con- 
siderably exceeded £100,000. ‘This Society was limited in its 
operations to New England; but the American colonies extended 
1200 miles in length, under ten governments, and no provi- 
sion had been made in any for the maintenance of the clergy. 
The archbishops and bishops represented to King William the 
spiritual wants of the plantations ; and to their application we 
owe the present Society for the Prepagation of the Gospel ir. 
foreign parts. It appears from the charter of incorporation 
drawn up in 1701, that the main object was the benefit of the 
English settlers. The Indians, however, were by no means 
overlooked. But their numbers gradually diminished; the 
colonists grudged whatever was laid out upon them ; and the 
Society might rather be considered as, supplying the office, 
imperfectly, of course, of an endowment of the episcopal 
church in America, than as a missionary institution. The 
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revolution banished it from the United States, and contracted 
its field to Nova Scotia and the Canadas; and it had sunk into 
obscurity till the growing prosperity of the Church Missionary 
Society, and the jealousy entertained of it by some churchmen, 
brought the Society again into notice, and obtained for it a re- 
spectable portion of public patronage. 

We have observed, that Germany could not be expected 
from its inland situation to take an active part in converting 
the heathen: and yet, in reality, it has done more than any 
Protestant country ; for if others have found money, this has 
furnished the men. Not to speak of the missions of the 
United Brethren in every quarter of the globe, Germany has 
supplied all along the East India mission, under the direction 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; and we 
believe we may venture to assert, that, prior to the formation 
of the Church Missionary Society, there was not one English 
clergyman, nor even a minister episcopally ordained, en- 
gaged in preaching to the heathen. It is the Orphan House 
of Halle, dear on so many accounts to the friends of religion, 
that sent forth Ziegenbalg, and Grundler, and Swartz, and 
a long succession of other pious and self-denying mission- 
aries. In naming them, we cannot withhold our tribute of 
admiration from the founder of the institution in which they 
were educated, to whom, even the philosophic Frederic, on 
surveying that monument of Christian charity and faith, in 
raising which it may be said with the strictest propriety, that 
his deep poverty abounded unto the riches of his liberality, al- 
lowed the title of a great man. He deserves to be better known, 
than (we believe) he is, both on this account, and as the grand 
instrument of reviving piety in Protestant Germany, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. It was in 1705, that 
the first Protestant effort was made for the conversion of 
India, by the then king of Denmark, at the suggestion of one 
of his chaplains. ‘Tranquebar, the chief Danish settlement 
in the Peninsula, near a hundred and fifty miles to the south 
of Madras, was the place selected for a mission, and Ziegen- 
balg and Plutscho, two young men who were educating for 
the church at Halle, were the ministers sent out. The diffi- 
culties they had to encounter, were formidable. ‘The facilities 
we now possess for acquiring the language, did not exist. 
The attempt also was new, and scarcely more acceptable to the 
Danish settlers, than to the Hindoos themselves. 

- Having neither grammar, nor dictionary, and trying in 
vain a variety of means, they placed themselves under the 
tuition of a native schoolmaster, who agreed to transfer his 
school to their house, and to instruct his pupils in their pre- 
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sence. By mixing with the children, they soon learnt to write 
the letters with their fingers in the sand,”’ (Brown, v. i. p. 178.) 
a method, which has of late been rendered so familiar to us, by 
Dr. Bell, the benevolent inventor of the Madras system of educa- 
tion. ‘ But, asthe schoolmaster did not understand Portuguese, 
he could give them no explanation of the words which they 
traced in the sand. Having heard however of a Malabarian, 
who had been in the service of the Danish company, and is said 
to have understood several of the languages of Europe, they 
took him into their employ, and enjoyed the advantage of his 
instructions for upwards of two years ; but on this account he 
was grievously persecuted by his pagan countrymen, and was 
at length carried captive to Tanjore, where he was put in 
irons, and thrown into prison, the king being a violent enemy 
of Christianity. Besides these helps they procured many 
of the books of the natives and the rudiments of a grammar, 
together with other works written by Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries ; and after three years study, Ziegenbalg is said to 
have spoken the language as fluently as if he had been born 
in the country;” (p. 178—180) thus exhibiting, we may add, 
the same instructive example of the power of perseverance 
in the east, which Eliot had shewn in the new world; for the 
German missionary composed a Tamulian grammar and dicti- 
onary, and translated the whole of the New Testament, and 
the Old, as far as Ruth, which was afterwards completed by 
Schultze. 

They had also difficulties of a more distressing nature to 
encounter. ‘ Besides meeting with many powerful obstacles 
from the prejudices of the natives, the frightful consequences 
of the loss of caste, and the scandalous lives of Christians, the 
experienced the most determined opposition from the Euro- 
peans, who, instead of proving their friends, behaved as their 
enemies and persecutors. Their hostility was not only keen, 
but of long continuance. Edict followed edict at Copenhagen 
in their favour. But still, their enemies, not excepting even 
the Governor of the city, found means to evade the orders of 
the King, and to harrass them for years in their labours.” 
(P. 181, 182.) 

Notwithstanding, in less than a year after their arrival, 
they had baptized five of the natives, the first fruits of their 
labour, and soon after erected a church, in which they insti- 
tuted public worship in Tamul and Portuguese, accordin 
to the liturgy of the Danish church, which they had trans- 
lated for the purpose into these languages. In the- prose- 
eution of this work, and of their schools, they were more 
than once exposed to the same pecuniary difficulties, that 
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Franke had encountered at Halle, but, like him, were always 
in their extremity providentially relieved. 

It would be foreign to our design to carry on an account 
of this mission, the early history of which may be read in 
Dr. Brown’s book, as taken from Niecamp’s “ Historia Mis- 
sionis Evangelice in India Orientali, and its latter annals in 
the annual reports of its adopted parent, the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. Its connexion with that so- 
ciety originated in Ziegenbalg’s visit to Europe in 1714, to 
remove, if possible, the impediments, that were thrown in 
the way of the mission, and to extend their operations. After 
paying his respects to his Danish majesty, and travelling in 
Germany, he came over into England, and was received with 
the greatest kindness by all ranks. He was honored with an 
audience by George the First; and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London promised to afford the 
mission the utmost assistance in their power. Their letter, 
on their return to Tranquebar to the king, and his reply, 
may be seen in Millar’s history of the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. That of Archbishop Wake is well known, and de- 
servedly admired, for the humility and evangelical spirit 
which it breathes. Franke was among the first correspond- 
ing members of the society, and we find him on the list of 
benefactors, as remitting money, collected in Germany. It 
was probably through him, that the connection with the 
Tranquebar missionaries commenced. It began as early as 
1710; and they acknowledge that they were indebted to it 
for their printing press. Schultze, some years after, settled 
at Madras, under the immediate patronage of the society. 
The mission has been since extended to Cuddalore, Trichi- 
napoly, and Tanjore. But during the Revolutionary war two 
sources of its income, the donation from the Orphan House of 
Halle, and that from the College of Missions at Copenhagen, 
were dried up; and now (we apprehend) the stipend from 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is the only 
aid it derives from Europe. Its chief support, at least in Dr. 
Buchanan’s time, was from its own funds. The venerated 
Swartz, who had acquired considerable property through the 
kindness of the English Government, and of the native princes, 
said, when he was dying, “ Let the cause of Christ be my 
heir!” and his colleague, Gericke, followed his example. 
Nevertheless, the late Bishop of Calcutta found this mission 
in difficulties, and consequently availed himself in its favour 
of the vote of credit granted to him by the Society. The mis- 
sionaries, who used to be nine, are reported as seven, in the 
Missionary Register for July last; and:as that number is by 
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no means adequate, some native catechists have been or- 
dained, 

The next mission in order of time also originated in the 
Danish dominions ; and it is memorable, not so much on its 
own account, as for being the first link in the chain of causes, 
that has led to the formation of Moravian settlements among 
the heathen. 

As early as 1708, Hans Egede, soon after he was settled 
in the ministry at Vogen in Norway, recollected, that he had 
read of some colonies of his countrymen, who had emigrated 
to Greenland several centuries before; and thinking it 
was the duty of every Norwegian to search out his forlorn 
countrymen, and to restore them from paganism, into which 
(he apprehended) they must have fallen, he addressed a 
memorial to the College of Missions, at Copenhagen, which 
he soon followed up by an application in person, and, after 
repeated disappointments, sailed in 1721 with his wife and 
children, and a number of other persons as settlers. Having 
remained in Greenland fifteen years amidst innumerable pri- 
vations, with little or no success, he preached his farewel 
sermon from a text, which sufficiently shews, how much he 
was disheartened.—“ I said, I have labored in vain, I have 
spent my strength for nought and in vain. Yet surely my 
judgment is with the Lord, and my work with my God.”’ The 
Mission, however, did not expire on his departure. It was 
carried on by those fellow-laborers who had joined him 
there; and his personal exertions in Denmark, where he acted 
as its superintendant, seem to have been more advantageous 
to it than his presence. In 1731, Count Zinzendorf, who had 
been for some years connected with the united brethren, and 
whose sympathy for the heathen had been awakened in earlier 
years, attending the coronation of Christian the VIth. saw 
two of the Greenlanders who had been baptized by Egede. 
About the same time, some of his servants were informed by 
a negro, called Antony, that he had a sister in the island of 
St. Thomas, who often besought the great God to send her 
some person to shew her the way of salvation. ‘These and 
other occurrences made a deep impression. Several declared 
their willingness to go among the poor heathen, and shortly 
after missions were undertaken to both countries. 

When the Moravians sent forth their first Missionaries, they 
consisted of about six hundred exiles, who ‘had found an 
asylum on the estate of Count Zinzendorf. The exertions of 
this small and despised church in the Missionary cause, while 
itproves their own zeal, was a reproach to other Christian com- 
munities, who with ample means had done nothing deserving 
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of notice. In less than ten years, the united brethren had 
missions in Greenland, in the West Indies, among the North 
American Indians, in Surinam, Ceylon, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Tartary ; and their stations may be traced on the 
map by the names they have given them, borrowed from their 
original seats in Bohemia, or from places mentioned in scrip- 
ture, or lastly, from appellations significant of the faith, which 
they alike aspired to plant under the torrid zone or in the 
frozen north, as Grace Hill, Gnadenthal, and Lichtenau. 
However, these Christian colonies, unsupported by the great 
and wealthy, were scarcely known to other churches, and 
certainly awakened no emulation. In England, as the gene- 
ration, that grew up during the civil war, died away, re- 
ligion, partly through the influence of a profligate court and 
foreign travel, and still more perhaps through the disgust, ex- 
cited by the hypocrisy of many, who professed godliness with- 
out any just pretension to that much abused term, had gra- 
dually sunk into a lifeless formality, till any thing beyond a 
decent conformity with its ceremonies, seem hardly to have 
been deemed compatible with good sense, or breeding. In 
that age of apathy, when too often 


“ Paul gave the text, but Epictetus preached.” 


and the essential doctrines of Christianity seemed, by a secret 
compact between laity and clergy, to have been banished 
from the pulpit, that they might not break their repose, 
who would have presumed to appeal to Christian charity 
in behalf of millions of heathens, perishing for lack of 
knowledge? If a voice had been raised, except in some pe- 
culiarly favored church or meeting (for zeal seems to have 
taken her flight from both nearly about the same time), in 
what congregation would it have found a heart to respond? 
Such a call would have been unheeded by the nation, and per- 
haps*out-argued by the learned, who would have descanted 
on the sufficiency of the light of nature, and left the heathen 
without the Ns Or ee | of a revealed law, to the mercy of 
their Creator. As the shades of evening seemed rapidly to 
advance, two ministers, Whitefield and Wesley appeared in the 
church of England, designed (it should seem) by Providence, 
to break the spiritual gloom that was gathering around. To 
the piety which with all their errors, they were the undoubted 
instruments of kindling in the hearts of thousands, and still 
more perhaps tothe unforeseen consequences of the opposition 
and emulation which they roused, may be traced the revival 
of religion, which distinguishes our own times. Into this the 
Missionary spirit may be ultimately resolved. But, the sea- 
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son for such institutions had not then arrived: for, though 
both Whitefield and Wesley, in the first fervour of their zeal 
embarked for Georgia, to preach to the Indians, they had not 
the patience toapply to the language ; nor perhaps were they 
so well qualified for such an an office, as for that, which they 
afterwards occupied, of missionaries at home. The Wesleian 
Missionary Society was formed at a later period. But their 
establishment of preachers among the negroes in the West 
Indies, seems to be the only attempt of the kind, in which 
England has been engaged during the long interval that has 
elapsed, since the Tranquebar mission was taken under the 
patronage of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The religious part of the public had been gradually training 
up for these works of Christian love; and the effect of this 
revival, as far as it concerned missions, first shewed itself 
among the dissenters. In 1784, the late John Sutcliff, Bap- 
tist minister at Olney, proposed that an hour should be set 
apart, on the first Monday of every month, for extraordinary 
prayer, for the revival and extension of the kingdom of Christ. 
The Almighty was indeed at that very time preparing for this 
work a young minister in that community. William Carey, 
under the pressure of poverty, had contrived to master not 
only Latin and Greek, but Hebrew, and made considerable 
proficiency in other studies. For many years he had con- 
templated, with deep commiseration, the state of the Pagan 
world, and could seldom meet with his intimate friends, with- 
out referring to the importance and practicability of mis- 
sions. In the spring of 1792, he preached a memorable ser- 
mon on this text:—‘ Lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy 
stakes !’,—summing up what he conceived to be the spirit of the 
passage, in two exhortations—“ Expect great things ! Attempt 
great things!’’ The result was the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety. At its commencement, at Kettering, the whole sum 
contributed amounted to thirteen pounds, two shillings, and 
sixpence, a sum as inadequate as that, which originated 
Franke’s orphan-house. But, like his gift, it was soon blest 
with an abundant increase. It happened, that about this 
time, Mr. John Thomas, who had twice visited India, as a 
surgeon, and from the intreaties of pious friends, and his 
own feeling for the misery and spiritual blindness of the Hin- 
doos, had determined to devote himself to their conversion, 
returned to England with the view of promoting this object. 
The Society invited him to return under their patronage; and 
Mr. Carey was associated with him. At first, the loss of the 
investment, upon which he relied for immediate support, and 
a variety of painful ne together with the moral 
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degradation of the natives and the irreligion of the Europe- 
ans, often preyed upon his spirits. ‘ When I left England,” 
he wrote, “ my hopes of the conversion of the heathen were 
very strong. But amidst so many obstacles they would ut- 
terly languish and die, were they not upheld by God.” After 
a residence of some years, during part of which he and his 
colleague had their attention in part drawn aside by the se- 
cular concerns, in which they were engaged for their sup- 
port, the mission was strengthened by.some new laborers, 
among whom were Marshman and Ward, who since, like 
Carey, have been so eminent for their extraordinary literary 
attainments. The new missionaries proceeded direct, with- 
out landing, up the river to Serampore, a Danish settlement, 
thirteen miles above Calcutta; where Mr. Carey, after some 
consultation, purchased a house for the mission. It was a 
step, taken with great reluctance, which yet contributed more 
than any thing else to its prosperity. 

If the reader should be disposed to think that we dwell too 
long upon these particulars, we would remind him, that the 
brethren of Serampore have labored not for one denomina- 
tion of Christians, but for all; and that the fruits of their 
labours will survive, and their memory be cherished as long 
as the many languages are read which contain the evidence 
of their diligence and erudition. Their hearts had long 
been set upon the translation of the Scriptures. ‘ I would 
give a million pounds, if I had them,” (said Mr. Thomas 
with his usual ardour) “ to see a Bengalee Bible: and 
he lived, till Mr. Carey’s New Testament in that language 
had passed the press. In the spirit of his own sermon, Ca- 
rey attempted great things. He formed the magnificent idea 
of a new Polyglot Bible, more comprehensive in its nature, 
and far more arduous in execution, than those of the west. 
At Alcala or in Paris scholars had only to transcribe and 
examine versions already made. At Serampore every thing 
was to be done, even the preparatory work of vocabularies 
and grammars. An undertaking, so beset with difficulties and 
requiring such immense labour, would have deterred ordinary 
minds. But their purpose was not to be shaken; and there were 
circumstances, that facilitated the task to them, and pointed 
them out for it. They possessed a critical knowledge of the 
original text; they hada valuable biblical library ; and Carey’s 
appointment to the professorship of Sanscrit and other lan- 
guages in the Marquis Wellesley’s college, gave him access 
to all the learned natives of the various provinces of India 
whom that institution had attracted to Calcutta. In 1806 pro- 
posals were issued from Serampore for printing the Scriptures 
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in fifteen languages; and we learn from the last accounts that 
not only has the pledge been redeemed, but that considerable 
progress has been made in printing them in sixteen more. 
Profound learning and extraordinary disinterestedness are the 
characteristics of this mission. “I pray, that God may preserve 
me from embezzling that property, with which he has entrusted 
me, and which is properly his own,’’—writes Dr. Carey in one 
of his early letters. It was one article in the ** Form of Agree- 
ment” which they drew up for the regulation of their conduct, 
when they first associated into one family, that whatever profit 
each individual might realize should merge into the common 
stock. ‘ Let us for ever shut out the idea of laying up a single 
cowry for ourselves or our children! If we give up the resolu- 
tion, which was formed on the subject of private trade, when 
we first united at Serampore, the mission is from that houra 
lost cause. A worldly spirit, quarrels, and every evil work will 
succeed, the moment it is admitted, that each brother may do 
something on his own account.’ In most cases such a resolu- 
tion would have been more honorable than trying. But in 
this a determination, formed in poverty, has been exposed to 
the temptation of wealth: for Dr. Carey’s salary as pro- 
fessor, and the profits of a boarding school, and of an active 
press, in a word, above £3000 a year, is the amount of the 
sacrifice. 

We have next to record the entrance of the gospel into 
a region still more remote. In Polynesia, as modern geo- 
graphers aptly call the many groups of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, our religion has renewed her ancient triumphs: and we 
pause a moment, to represent the change, that has been brought 
about, in the words of one of a deputation that was sent to 
examine into the fact, and whose testimony is confirmed by 
the report of competent witnesses entirely unconnected with 
the mission. ‘‘ What you have read is all true. All the sta- 
tions, that we have seen, are in the most flourishing circum- 
stances. All the congregations are large. ‘The profession of 
Christianity is universal: scarcely is the individual known, 
who does not attend three times every Lord’s day at public 
worship. The behaviour of the Otaheitean congregations is 
not excelled by any in England. , All is solemn: all appa- 
rently is devotional. You would be charmed with an Ota- 
heitean Sabbath, No doubt much of this is nothing but pro- 
fession. But, that there is a great deal of vital piety, I doubt 
not. Civilization is making rapid progress. Crimes of all kinds 
are almost unknown. Encourage missionary exertions and 
missionary prayers! If any are relaxing in these respects, or 
are unbelievers in the importance of missionary exertions, 
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send them hither! I should not have thought the sufferings 
and inconvenience of going ten times round the world too 
much to be endured, for the sake of seeing what God has 
wrought in these idolatrous countries. We hope to see all the 
islands, which have embraced Christianity, before we return. 
Thirteen are known, where the people have abandoned their 
idols and received the truth. Other islands are petitioning for 
missionaries. Indeed, if missionaries could be found, there is 
every reason to hope that all the islands in this vast ocean 
would immediately embrace the truth.” 

The honour of effecting this great work, great, abstractedly 
considered, and greater far in its probable consequences, was 
reserved for the London Missionary Society, which was formed 
by Christians of various denominations in 1795. We have 
seen already what a signal blessing has rested upon their first 
design. They have since sent their Missionaries into Southern 
Africa, nine hundred miles beyond the Cape, and dispatched 
Dr. Morrison to Canton, where he has accomplished the trans- 
lation of the whole Bible into Chinese, an achievement, which 
in the preceding age would have been deemed impracticable. 
Surely any one of these measures might be deemed a reason- 
able ground for boasting, if boasting were not necessarily ex- 
cluded from operations of this description, and if they could 
leave room for any other feeling than gratitude to the supreme 
disposer of events. 

Nor has the influence of this Society been confined to its 
own stations. Eliot, the Mayhews, Brainerd, the Danes, the 
United Brethren, the Baptists, had all, as we have seen, en- 
gaged in missionary undertakings, and some with consider- 
able success. Individuals were interested and delighted: but 
the great body of professing Christians scarcely ever heard of 
them or their labours. It was not till the mission to the South 
Seas was undertaken, that the Christian world was awakened 
from its shimbers: then a general concern was excited for the 
heathen, and a new impulse was given to Christian philan- 
thropy. 

“ The London Missionary Society,” writes Mr. J. Scott, in 
the interesting life of his venerable father, “ had attracted 
great public notice, and excited much discussion. Among 
other places, this was the case in a private society of clergymen, 
meeting once a fortnight: and the ground, which my father, 
whose mind had always been peculiarly alive to such subjects, 
took, was this, that it was their bounden duty to attempt 
somewhat more than they had done, either by joining this 
society, or, which was much to be preferred, if practicable, 
by orming a new one among members of the Establish- 
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ment. From these discussions sprung, in 1800, the Church 
Missionary Society.”’ His services are thus gratefully acknow- 
ledged in the twenty-first Report, a few weeks after his death: 
“The late Rev. Thomas Scott, with his once active coad- 


jutors and brethren, Mr. Venn and Mr. Goode, and with the 


late Mr. ‘Terrington, may be truly said with others, who are 
still spared to labor, to have laid in faith and prayer the foun- 
dation of that edifice, which is now rising to view with aug- 
mented strength and usefulness every year.’’ For the two 
years, that he continued in London after its formation, he acted 
as Secretary, and afterwards became the tutor of their Mis- 
sionaries. A small proportion of those, who have been edified 
by his valuable commentary, are (we conceive) aware of this 
his claim on the gratitude of the heathen; and the volume we 
have above cited bears another testimony to his usefulness in 
this department, still less known, the share, which he had, un- 
consciously, in sending Dr. Carey to India. “ If there be any 
thing of the work of God in my soul,” writes the latter to a 
friend, “‘ 1 owe much of it to his preaching, when I first set 
out in the ways of the Lord.” 

This Society commenced with a mission to the Susoos, in 
the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, a choice they were pro- 
bably led to make by the return of Mr. Brunton, who had 
been employed in that country for some years by the Edin- 
burgh Missionary Society, and who then, at their request, 
drew up a grammar, and composed tracts and catechisms in 
that language. 

In that immense continent, still so imperfectly explored, 
the Slave-trade had raised up an almost impenetrable barrier 
against the entrance of civilization and religion, which even 
Christian zeal had been unable to overleap. But happily 
this obstacle is gradually giving way ; and the nation, that had 
been most guilty of this disgraceful traffic, is making some 
atonement by its expensive and disinterested efforts to sup- 
press it. The colony of Sierra Leone was planted with the 
hope of facilitating the improvement of the Negroes, and is 
rapidly rising into importance. Its population has increased 
in two years from 12,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, by the intro- 
duction of liberated slaves, who have been captured by his 
Majesty’s cruisers, and distributed among the different set- 
tlements, now amounting to fourteen. 

Captain Tanney, of the Merchants’ service, who visited the 
settlement of Regent’s town in 1817, and again in 1821, 
bears the following strong testimony :—“ Regent’s Town, 
under the direction of the Rev. Mr. Johnson, was then (1817) 
but thinly inhabited. [received the Sacrament from his hands, 
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with about twelve Communicants, the first seals to his Minis- 
try. Very few attende? Divine Service. In contrasting its 
then condition with the present, I must confess a just descrip- 
tion cannot be given without the appearance of exaggeration. 
The change is so visible, that there is no sceptic, however 
hardened, but must confess it is the hand of the Lord that hath 
done it: the lives of the recaptured Negroes are so opposed 
to their own, that they are astonished and confounded. Ke- 
gent’s Town now wears the aspect of a well-peopled village 
in our happy land—its inhabitants civilized, industrious, 
honest, and neatly clothed. The ground allotted to each fa- 
mily is cultivated, each lot being distinctly marked out. | 
have frequently ascended an eminence near the town, to be- 
hold the pleasing scene on the Sabbath-day—hundreds pres- 
sing on to the House of God, at the sound of the bell, hun- 
gering after the bread of life. Nothing but sickness prevents 
their attendance now.” 

Had the Church Missionary Society only produced this effect 
in a single spot, we think it would have fully made outa claim 
for the support of at least every member of the Establishment. 
But it has also stationed Missionaries in India, New Zea- 
land, and lately, in the dreary region of North America, where 
the fur-trade has tempted British adventurers to establish a 
few factories. The settlement of the European traders 
and farmers on the Red River, in what may be considered as 
the dominions of the Hudson’s Bay and North-west trading 
companies, is the head-quarter of this new Mission, from which 
the Missionaries will travel, at thg season when the dogs can 

-draw the sledges over the snow, and visit the different trading 
posts ; they will thus become known to the Indians, and will 
induce them to send their children to the settlement for edu- 
cation, who will be brought up religiously, be made ac- 
quainted with agriculture and useful arts, and be sent home 
to teach their own tribes. 

Mr. Brunton, whose services to the Sierra Leone mission we 
have just recorded, is perhaps the only missionary, that has not 
sooner or later, fallen a victim to the climate of Western Af- 
rica. His health however compelled him to leave it; and, 
when he was completely recovered, the Edinburgh Society, 
which had been formed the year after that of London, ap- 
pointed him to found a mission in a distant part of the world. 
Accompanied by Mr. Paterson, he explored the steppes be- 
tween the Black Sea, and the Caspian, and procured, through 
the influence of a Russian nobleman at the Imperial Court, 
a large grant of land, with immunity from taxes and military 
services, and more extensive privileges than were enjoyed by. 
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any other foreign settlers. Karass, the spot they selected, is 
a Mahometan village at the foot of Caucasus, on the Russian 
frontier, and near to the fort of Georghiesk, which has more 
than once afforded them an asylum from the Tartars. Here 
in 1813, Brunton died; and unhappily, his conduct in his later 
years, was not such as torecommend the gospel. But he did 
not altogether labor in vain, we mean for futurity; for he 
compleated a Tartar Testament, which is intelligible to all the 
tribes, that wander between the Wolga and the Euxine. 
Sultan Katagerry, whom many of our readers may remember 
in this country, was one of his converts. Upon the whole, 
no abiding impression seems yet to have been made upon the 
Tartars. But two of the missionaries, Paterson, and Pinker- 
ton, names, familiar to all who take an interest in the circula- 
tion of the scriptures, have in another way rendered essential 
service to the cause of religion; for much of the energy which 
pervades the Bible Societies of the north, has been infused 
into them by these zealous advocates of that noble institution. 

A new era in missionary annals, appears to have com- 
menced in 1813, with the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter. It has been observed, that, coming to India 
in search of trade, we found an empire, and that too in 
spite of acts of parliament, and remonstrances from the di- 
rectors, who always discouraged conquest. Now, to suppose 
that this mighty empire, containing at least twice the popu- 
lation of the mother country, has been transferred to a mer- 
cantile company in a remote island in the Western Ocean, 
merely for the sake of transmitting at a cheaper rate a few 
bales of silk and cotton, or chests of indigo, is an idea un- 
worthy of a philosopher, much more of a Christian. Formerly 
indeed, when Governor Holwell set the example of investi- 
gating the religion and literature of the Hindoos, the Anglo- 
Indians grew so enamoured of the mild and gentle virtues, 
which they saw or rather imagined in them, that they 
seemed more disposed to make the sacrifice of their own 
creed, than desirous of superseding the idolatry of the natives, 
whose favorite maxims they almost adopted, fancying that the 
Supreme Being was pleased with the variety of modes of wor- 
ship, and that Heaven was a palace, to which each nation had 
its own entrance. The suggestion of any attempt to convert 
the natives was of course irritating to persons under this 
delusion; and even others who were free from it, but 
saw little around them to foster whatever religious 
impressions they might have had in early life, were far 
more alive to the political danger, as they conceived, of 
such endeavours, than to a sense of duty. Some Missi- 
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onaries were dismissed; others were not suffered to land; 
and pamphlets were written at home, denying the expe- 
diency of converting the Hindoos even in a moral point 
of view, and maintaining that they had nothing to gain by a 
change of religion. But happily the duty of introducing 
moral and religious improvement among the native inhabi- 
tants of British India is now distinctly recognised in the bill, 
which renews the charter; and a clause in it allows Mis- 
sionaries to proceed thither, and enjoy the protection of 
Government as long as they conduct themselves in a prudent 
and peaceable manner. 

The friends of Missions followed up their triumph: 
each society hastened to send laborers into the vast field 
which had been thrown open to them; and the contributions 
to each augmented in proportion to the demand. The ap- 
pointment also of an ecclesiastical establishment, though on a 
smaller scale than was projected by Dr. Buchanan, has greatly 
advanced the cause. The Prelate, who was selected to pre- 
side over this see of immense extent, was an active member 
of the society for promoting Christian Knowledge ; and the 
mission, which it had cherished so long in what now became his 
diocese, could not fail to derive advantage from the personal 
inspection and patronage of a zealous and able friend. 

Another event, which seemed at first to threaten injurious 
consequences, occurred avery few years ago: but it was over- 
ruled to beneficial results, which at that period the most 
sanguine promoters of missions would not have ventured to 
foretel. The Church Missionary Society, in extending itself 
by means of auxiliaries over the kingdom, encountered at 
Bath a similar opposition to that, to which the Bible Society 
had been exposed before, only of a more violent charac- 
ter. In both, the effects have been the same. The attack 
gave rise to vindications, and defences, and discussion ; made 
better known the merits and claims of the Society ; and, what 
was more important than the promotion of any particular in- 
stitution, the duty and practicability of missionary efforts 
was brought more fully than ever before the public. The 
funds of the new society have been each year since progres- 
sive ; while the society for propagating the gospel, which had 
been praised at its expence and by some (we may conclude 
without any breach of charity) more out of dislike to the one 
than regard for the other, as they had never afforded it a con- 
tribution, obtained additional patronage, and has been from 
that time rising in public estimation. At length a royal let- 
ter was ordered to be read in all places of worship in the 
established church, recommending it to the charitably-dis- 
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posed : and thus the subject of missions was brought into 
every parish in the kingdom, not to be derided, as the scheme 
of enthusiastic visionaries, but under the sanction of the 
highest authority in the state. The sum raised was con- 
siderable ; and the Bishop of Calcutta was applied to as the 
most proper person to decide upon its appropriation. He 
immediately planned a mission-college; an eligible site was 

urchased in the neighbourhood of the metropolis of British 

ndia; the first stone was laid with due solemnity in the pre- 
sence of the Governor-General ; and the building is probably 
by this time ready for the reception of the principal and pro- 
fessors. 

Thus the design of converting the Hindoos, which was first 
opposed as dangerous, then scouted as ridiculous and hope- 
less, next tolerated, and afterwards allowed to be desirable, is 
at length publicly avowed, and by the erection of Bishop’s 
College made a part of our Church-polity. So convinced 
were the Committees of our religious Societies of the utility 
of such an institution, that they seemed to vie with one ano- 
ther in the liberality of their grants upon the occasion ; and 
other Societies, unconnected with our Church, are forming 
similar colleges for their own Missionaries. Indeed, the ad- 
vantages of a temporary home, where they may study the lan- 
guage, and accustom themselves to the manners of a country 
in which every thing is strange to them, before they enter upon 
active service, speak for themselves. It had been suggested 
above a century before, by the first Missionaries that visited 
India : but, like many other schemes for which the age was not 
ripe, it died away. The execution of it was reserved for the 
first Bishop of Calcutta; but he too has been suddenly re- 
moved by death before it could be rendered effective. May it 
flourish, both as anincipient University, and still more as a Col- 
lege for propagating pure and vital Christianity throughout 
the East, under the auspices of his successor, who has ac- 
cepted his high office in the very spirit of a Missionary! 

The Wesleian Society compleats, we believe, the list of 
these Institutions at home. But, though Britain takes the 
lead, as might be expected from her pre-eminence in wealth 
and power, in these new and bloodless Crusades, she has 
happily not a monopoly of Christian zeal and activity. Much 
might be said of the exertions of America in this grand cause ; 
and it would be a delightful contrast to the unamiable pic- 
ture which some of our contemporaries are so fond of deli. 
neating, of the United States, to exhibit two nations, which, 
though divided by politics, are united by language and by 
religion, aiding each other in communicating to the heathen 
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the same reformed faith, inherited from common ancestors, 
and conveying across the seas the same identical Bible. The 
European continent too seems to have caught the same spi- 
rit. Bible Societies have been, as it were, the pioneers, that 
have removed obstructions, and prepared the road for these 
and other philanthropical undertakings. Basle has come for- 
ward in the cause, and even Paris has now its Missionary 
Society, which, treading in the steps of our own, has sent 
out an agent to Palestine, to explore the actual moral state 
of the country. 

The idea of these journeys of moral discovery, which origin- 
ated with Buchanan, and of which he has given us so valuable 
a specimen himself, has been taken up by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. The researches of Mr. Jowett on the inter- 
esting shores of the Mediterranean, and the Syrian college and 
station at Aleppie, ought alone to endear it to every Christian 
scholar, and ensure it a welcome in our seats of learning. To 
restore a falling church, surrounded with pagodas and mosques, 
is no less a service than to erect anew one among savages. 
How different the really Catholic spirit, that endeavors to 
blow into a flame the dying embers in churches once re- 
nowned, and, having infused the living spirit, suffers them to 
assume the form, which suits the national genius ; from that 
contracted bigotry, which labors to obtain proselytes to papal 
supremacy, and which excites only angry feelings on both 
sides, to the disgrace of Christianity, and the triumph of the 
common foe ! 

Such is a brief enumeration of the Protestant Missionary 
Societies of most note. We had wished to say something 
more specific on their prospects of success, on the means they 
employ, and on the difficulties they have to contend with: and 
perhaps hereafter we may find an opportunity of filling up 
this sketch. But at present our limits will force us to con- 
clude with merely pointing to a few stations which have not 
yet been particularly specified, but without some notice of 
which the picture we have given of missionary exertion, would 
be defective. 

In Southern Africa the Moravians have two settlements 
within the colony, a particular account of which may be found 
in Mr. Latrobe’s journal. Of late years their stations have 
suffered severely : for, as the means of their church are very 
scanty, and their establishments are rather colonies than mis- 
sions (Gnadenthal for instance has a population of 1400 per- 
sons to maintain), the effect of scarcity or of hostile invasion 
is very destructive. The Wesleians have formed a settle- 
ment near the new colonists in Algoa bay. They have also 
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a mission among the Nemaquas, and are beginning to pe- 
netrate into the country of the Bootsuannas. But it is the 
London Missionary Society that is most active in this quarter, 
where they have no less than twelve stations, some far up the 
country beyond the boundary of the colony; and they are 
now spreading into the African islands, Madagascar, Johanna, 
and the Mauritius. 

In Ceylon also Missionaries are numerous. but here the 
Methodist Society carries on the work on the grandest scale. 
It has eight stations, and sixty-three schools, under eighty- 
four teachers, upon which it expends a thousand pounds a 
year, and is gradually producing a change in the sentiments 
and conduct both of professed Christians and.of the pagan 
population. 

In Java, and the other islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
the Netherlands Missionary Society has five stations, the Bap. 
tist three, and the London Society two. Mr. Kam, the agent 
of the latter at Amboyna, states, that the reading of the Malay 
Testament has caused many of the natives to burn or drown 
their idols. He has printed above seven thousand tracts in 
Malay, and has begun a translation of Burder’s Sermons, for 
the use of the congregations in the Malaccas, who are with- 
out a regular pastor. 

As we proceed eastward, the means for propagating Christ- 
ianity diminish. In the Burman empire, the American bap- 
tists have had a solitary station for some years.. The London 
Society too with its characteristic energy has made an inroad 
into the heart of Tartary. It has obtained a grant of land 
south of the lake of Baikal at Selinginsk, and the Russian 
Government even defrays the expence of their buildings. 
The partisans of two rival religions, Shamanism and Dalai 
Lamaism, the names of which to most of our readers require 
explanation, though between them, they spread over a greater 
surface than Christianity, are eagerly striving to bring over. 
to their respective tenets the very Buriats, among whom these 
Missionaries are settled. ‘ The zeal of the Lamas has led 
them to send missionaries beyond the Baikal, to the unlettered 
tribes round Irkutsk, in order to overthrow Shamanism; and 
Mr. Shaw met with one Buriat, who out of ten thousand 
sheep, left him by his father, had disposed of seven thousand, 
and devoted the produce to the building of a temple. Well 
may these things provoke Christians to jealousy.’ The 
Scotch missionaries, whose settlement at Karass, we have had 
occasion to notice, have also a station at Astrachan, which 
seems a kind of central post between Europe and Asia, and 
where they may meet with fire-worshippers, and even with. 
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Hindoos. ‘They have a mission likewise among the Kirghisians 
and other Tartars six hundred miles further, at Orenberg, on 
the high road to Siberia. 

The Sandwich Islands, which are memorable for the un- 
timely death of our celebrated navigator, Cook, and which 
have outstripped the other Polynesian states in the rapidity 
of their intellectual improvement, have not been overlooked by 
Missionaries. The extraordinary fact, that a son of their 
Sovereign had been brought to America, and placed there 
under Christian Instruction, led the Board of Missions in the 
United States to fix upon these Islands as a station. At the 
same time the aboriginal population of their own continent en- 
gages their most earnest attention. The tribes indeed, among 
which the Mayhews and Eliot labored, are all but extinct, 
and his Bible is said to be now as much in a dead language, 
as the original. But their memory is revived in geography; 
and their names, among those of others, who have deserved 
well of the Christian world, have been conferred upon settle- 
ments among the Chictaws and Cherokees. However, as they 
retire, as the back-woodsman advances into the wilderness, 
their number probably will yet be found considerable in the 
heart of America, and beyond the rocky mountains ; though Dr. 
Morse, in an official document, estimates that of all their tribes 
together at 47 1 ,000, a population whichis considerably exceeded 
by that of the principality of Wales. These Indians have 
always appeared to us to be the most favorable specimen of 
man, when left to himself; and we, and our transatlantic 
brethren, who have driven them into the interior, and deprived 
them of their ancient hunting grounds, seem to have incurred 
a heavy debt to them. In still higher latitudes, in Labrador 
and Greenland, the United Brethren have formed congrega- 
tions of pious and contented Christians, out of beings, who 
when they came among them, seemed hardly raised in capa- 
city above the brute creation. 

We have thus travelled over the world, and found the mis- 
sionary under the line, and as far north as the human race 
inhabits. We rise from the survey with a variety of mixed 
emotions ; but joy and hope predominate. We find the mission- 
ary risquing the perils of the ocean, or “ measuring kingdoms 
with his feeble tread,” not to amass riches, or to gratify cu- 
riosity or the love of distinction, but to rescue savages 
whom he has never seen, from bondage to false gods and 
their own evil passions; and we admire his self-denying 
virtue and the constraining efficacy of Christian love. We 
trace upon the map the blessed spots, whence heavenly light 
is shooting forth its rays into the dark habitations of cruelty 
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and vice ; and we anticipate from the promising dawn the 
noon, when the sun of righteousness, with a power superior 
to that of his feeble representative in the heavens, shall chase 
away the shades of night, and shall at once enlighten and 
invigorate and cheer the nations from pole to pole. Again, 
when we remark how great the difficulties, how formidable 
the opponents, how few the combatants in this struggle be- 
tween light and darkness, between truth and error; our hearts 
are ready to faint. But we recollect, that the Missionary goes 
forth to battle in the name of the Lord of hosts, who can give 
victory by many or by few; and we once more take courage, 
feeling as assured as the word of God can make us, of ultimate 
triumph. The worthies of ancient days indeed would have 
rejoiced to see even the spiritual harvest, which has been 
already reaped. May we not underrate our privilege ; but, 
while the Missionary takes the field, may we who remain at 
home, be grateful that we are allowed to co-operate in such a 
cause by our contributions and our prayers! Especially may 
the members of the church of England take their full share in 
this holy warfare ; and, while almost every denomination of 
Christians has its peculiar institution for the propagation of 
our common gospel, let that, which has three, maintain its 
pre-eminence, and not suffer any of them to languish for want 
of funds or of men, but endeavor through them all to make 
the trumpet of the everlasting gospel sound to the most dis- 
tant regions of theearth! Still more especially may the pious 
youth of our country not overlook, in their search for useful 
and charitable employment, the most honorable, because the 
most arduous, the most extensively beneficent, because the 
most exclusively Christian, of all occupations, an occupation, 
honored by the example of apostles, and sharing in the sym- 
pathy of angels ! 


Arr. VII.—MEN AND THINGS. 


Men and Things in 1823, a Poem in Three Epistles with notes, 
by James Shergold Boone, M.A. London. Hatchards, 1823. 
pp. viii.—155. 


Ir seems almost impossible for a periodical censor of the 
literature of the day tolet this poetical essay pass altogether 
without notice, expressing, as it does, very free opinions on 
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all the current topics of political conversation. A work, so 
constituted, cannot indeed carry much weight. It cannot 
avoid hazarding many sentiments, which even the author 
himself may be unprepared to defend, when a little further 
reflection brings them into clearer view, or fresh occurrences 
in the political world throw light upon that, which is am- 
biguous. For ourselves, it is well known, that we do not 
wish to advocate the cause of any political party; and our 
only reason for reviewing the present production is, that we 
believe the sentiments, promulgated in it, whether right or 
wrong, to be so far British, that they are for the most part the 
prevailing sentiments of a large majority of all classes in the 
British empire on the passing events of the time. We may 
say in the words of the author: 

‘¢ Here look—the people’s voice here echoed find, 

And the faint image of their gen’ral mind!” (P. 46.) 


We must be understood to say this of course with con- 
siderable latitude : and especially we would confine the remark 
to the things referred to, rather than the men; for on this sub- 
ject the state of parties is such as to preclude unanimity. 

The plan of the author is to sketch rapidly in the two first 
epistles the great events, passing on the theatre of Europe, 
the principles, involved in the dispute, now carrying on in the 
heart of Spain, the opposite struggles of despotism and liberty, 
and the position of England, as fitting her to be an arbitress 
in this contest; and in the third he addresses Mr. Canning, 
as a person, at the present moment so situated and so gifted 
as to enable him to exercise a great moral influence on the 
destinies of England and of the world; in which view he gives 
him his advice both in verse and prose on many subjects of 
national concern, as that of the proposed concessions to the 
Roman catholics, of the poor laws, the slave laws, the game 
laws, commercial restrictions, and the management of asso- 
ciates and opponents, admonishing him, that 

*« «There is a tide in the affairs of men’— 
Thou know’st the rest—thou know’st it—and what then ? 
I tell thee :—at this hour ’tis thine to ride 
Safely and proudly on that risen tide, 
Led on to fortune ;—but, if fears prevail, 
Z See, bolder rivals stretch th’ adventurous sail, 
' While, bound in shallows, thou shalt sigh in vain; 
For ne’er that tide shall flow for thee again!” (P. 46.) 


As an apology for obtruding his advice, unasked, upon so 
many important topics, or for thinking it may be useful, Mr. 
Boone opens his poem with the following simile : 
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«‘ Who has not known, when with some idle play 
Men while the lagging winter night away, 

How oft the mere spectator of their game, 

Tho’ small the science, which himself may claim, 
Shall yet discern, where tried experience makes 
Its casual oversights and slight mistakes ? 

All he surveys with easy tranquil air, 

- Calm, unembarrass’d, unperplex'd with care ; 
While the poor players---’spite their practis’d art--- ¥ 
Eager, yet fearful, watch some single part ; ian 
Draw back—determine—weigh the doubtful cast ; | 
Deliberate long—yet move in haste at last. 


E’en thus, methinks, in that most venturous game, 
Where kings and statesmen stake repose and fame; 
Where—their vast board—all earth, before them lies, 
Mankind their playthings, the world’s sway their prize— 
Something the careless looker-on may see, 

Whose sense is clear because his mind is free, 
Which skill’d tacticians, as they play, let pass, 
Confus’d and dazzled by the mighty mass. 


Yet change their place—bid him who could discern 
The play’r’s omissions, play himself in turn ; 
Straight shall he fail and falter ten times more 
Than they, who caus’d his sapient shrug before ; 
Straight, floundering on through error’s every phase, 
Heap fault on fault each moment, as he plays. 
Still objects may in both be seen too near— 
Nature or life:—due distance makes them clear, 
Since few or none car view the whole aright, 
When parts, too close, press ever on the sight. 


I then, who stand aloof, nor ’mid the throng 
And crush of business move, like thee, along— 
Thee, Canning, girt with thousand toils and cares, 
And wedded to the weight of state affairs— 
I, tho’ perchance th’ inspiring hope be vain 
That thou canst listen to so light a strain, 
Would bold explore the maze of men and things, 
Reason, my guide; or borne by fancy’s wings, 
O’er Europe’s wide-spread realms excursive range, 
And mark, through all, the seeds of coming change ; 
Then, speeding back to busy Britain, muse 
On parties, prospects, politics, and news ; 
And, last, display, with lights and shadows true, 
Thyself, a faithful picture, to thy view.” (P. 1—3.) 


This task the author performs in verse, but yet not so ex- 
clusively so, but that the convenient appendage of notes is 
found necessary to give body and substance to a picture, which 
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in the shadowy visions of the poet is of too unsubstantial a 
nature to suit the practical purposes of the politician. 

We do not mean to follow him into all this extensive range 

of speculation. Still less do we propose to hazard predictions 
of our own on the probable issue of passing events, not 
having in plain prose the privilege, which he claims 
‘* according to the custom and licence of poets from time immemorial, 
of embodying wishes in, the form. of prophecies, and predicting, as 
about to happen, rather..what may be hoped with ardour, than what 
may be expected with certainty.” (P. iv.) 
But the form and local existence, which he has given to 
many ofthe fluctuating sentiments of the day, will enable us 
to say a few words on the present feeling and temper of the 
public mind with respect to several points of great interest to 
the cause of morality, religion and truth.. 

As a specimen of the manner, in which the poetical part 
of this volume is executed, as well as of the independent spirit, 
in which it is conceived, we select the following disavowal of 
blind attachment to names, which are often rather the watch- 
words of party than substantial distinctions of sentiment : 


“ Here were it fit, perchance, to tell at length © 
Thy parties, England, and their various strength ; 
But no: I scorn the hackney’d party-cry, 

And pass the brood of Whigs and Tories by. 

No idle senseless terms shall stuff my line, 
Which none or understand, or can define ;— 
Distinctions obsolete, and just as good 

As any other born before the flood ! 

Let such as swear by Peel or Eldon go 

By name as Tories, if it must be so; 

Whigs be they call’d, who Scotch reviews adore, 
From honest Tierney down to Peter Moore. 

I care not!—hear me, Commoners and Lords ! 

I speak of men and things, not names and words. (P, 60.) 


it will be already divined by our readers, that the model in 
point of style, on which these epistles are written, is that, of 
which the classical reader has so happy a specimen in the 
epistles of Horace, a model of easy frankness, in which no 
attempt is made to elevate into poetical dignity the verba 

Sermoni propiora, 

but in which general sentiments and even personal allusions 
are uttered with freedom and familiarity, and in which those 
details are not expected, which in prose-essays on practical 
subjects or in the recommendation of practical measures are 
at once necessary and dull. | 

This style of writing, whatever be its merits, is very re- 
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spectably sustained in the work before us, which is of an uni- 
furm tenour, and will be found in most of the extracts, which 
we shall give, to maintain the same tone; remarkable rather 
for ease than strength, sometimes indeed degenerating into 
slovenliness, seldom rising into dignity, but implying com- 
monly a power of expression and vigour of conception beyond 
what is exhibited, and which only waits for occasion to draw 
it forth. 

The question, how far a work of this kind is calculated to 
do good, may admit of various answers. So far as it gives a 
faithful picture of the state of sentiment and feeling in a 
country, like this, where all the people think and talk on all 
subjects, whether understood or not, and where the opinions 
of the people exercise a decided influence on the counsels of 
the legislature and the measures of the government, so far as it 
gives this picture, free from the overcharged coloring of party- 
prejudice and political faction, it has its use. It is always 
convenient for practical purposes no less than for the amuse- 
ment of the passing hour, to | 

‘catch the manners, living, as they rise ;” 


and, when this is done by a person, who identifies himself 
with the public, and represents, as his own sentiments, what 
is felt by the people at large, it is seen to more advantage, 
and studied with happier effect. 

On the other hand the practice of dogmatically insisting on 
one set of principles, and anathematizing all who uphold 
others or are disposed to qualify their adherence to these, is 
a British vice, which is encouraged by publications of this 
nature. ‘The unmeasured length, to which partisans in par- 
liament and out of parliament are disposed to carry their 
statements ; the vehemence with which they affirm their own 
views, and theirs alone, to be the rule of public duty; and still 
more the personal invectives, in which they often indulge, 
have had much to doin producing that ferment in the popular 
mind, which has given to conflicting principles, as held by 
different persons, not so much a deliberative as a hostile cha- 
racter; and the confidence, with which every new comba- 
tant in the political warfare starts up to propound with ora- 
cular dogmatism his own views of policy or right, even 
though he should not side with either of the contending par- 
ties, strengthens the arrogance of contention. When will 
men learn, in contending for theological, political, or literary, 
as they do in prosecuting scientific, truth, to respect the 
errors of others, and to be willing to receive correction for 
their own? 

We do not mean by these remarks to impute the vice of 
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arrogance to the writer before us. The habit of asserting 
positively, that the only right view to be taken of a particular 
question is, as we state it, and no otherwise, and that those, 
who think differently, are 

‘ desp’rate sots and fools,’ 


is too truly national and warranted by too many high ex- 
amples to be laid to the charge of a single individual, as a 
fault. We consider the present author, as in this attempt 
making a trial of his strength on political subjects, and pre- 
paring to enter hereafter more deeply into questions, on which 
he has here propounded the principles, that are intended to 
guide his decisions upon them; nor do we doubt, that he will 
gain courage from his first reception to proceed. 

As the author entitles his poem ‘ Men and Things,’ we will 
first produce his character of some of the men, who attract a 
considerable degree of notice in the present day. 

“* Here Cobbett brandishes his potent pen, 

The Delphic oracle of desperate men— 

The bashful Cobbett, who might bear the bell, 

If writing shamelessly were writing well. 

Next him—bright names together doom’d to go--- 

Hunt, Wooler, Waddington, Carlile, & Co.--- 

Pure precious souls, who fondest zeal betray, 

And would do mischief---if they knew the way. (P. 31, 32.) 


We forbear to quote other examples: for, except in the case 
of Mr. Canning, they would mostly be taken from the prosaic 
half of the volume ; in which dress, whatever truth they might 
possess, they would certainly, when transferred to our pages, 
appear to less advantage. There is something in verse which 
renders even a more pointed censure less offensive ; and we 
agree with the author, that 

** The world will be an intolerably dull world, when men cease to 


retain something of the poetry of life, as well as something of its phe- 
losophy.” (P. 128.) 


Our readers will (we are sure) be pleased with the follow- 
ing fresh and graphic delineation of the condition of 


“« The slave, earth’s shame and manhood’s scorn, 

Not self degraded, but in bondage born : 

Mere property, his very frame, blood, bone, 

Flesh, senses, sinews, marrow, not his own. 

But he is fed and healthy, though not free ?--- 

Ay, so the horse, or brutish ox must be ; 

For interest forces man in every soil 

To feed his beast, and give him strength to toil. 

But fed, cloth’d, healthy, is he less a slave 2 

A slave! that word is ail to pain, debase, deprave. (P. 52.) 
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Nor do we imagine there is much more reason to question 
the correctness, than the force, of the considerations, sug- 
gested in the following passage, upon the effect of the laws 
against smuggling and poaching, to» which may be added 
the too frequent penalty of imprisonment for small offences. 
Whatever be the necessity or advantage of any of the laws, 
to which allusion is made, it is at least painful to reflect, 

“« How grave decrees, and strict provisions grow 
Hot-beds of varied villainy and woe ; 

How many felons by the law are made, 

How many murderers by restraints on trade ; 

How many, plung’d by circumstance in crime, 

On gibbets die---or from their native clime, 
Dishonour’d exiles, far and friendless roam, 

To plan new feats of plunder when at home!” (P. 54.) 


The author’s representation of the enactments, which have 
been made or attempted, to repress the extravagance of dissi- 
pation or the rage for cruel pastimes among the lower orders, 
indicates a want of practical acquaintance with the details of 
the subject. He expresses his belief, that 

“* Many of the new enactments are objectionable on two accounts : 
Ist, they make a most unjust and invidious distinction between the poor 
and the rich; 2d/y, they are founded upon erroneous principles, if the 
poor only are considered. They are proofs of over-officiousness on 
the part of Government ; they are well-intended, but mistaken attempts 
at legislation, in cases where no legislation ought to be attempted. 
Good habits must be instilled into the poor by education, and the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge. To legislate them into steadiness and 
sobriety by coercive provisions and severe penalties, is a project at 
once harsh and ineffectual. Many, at least, of the subjects which have 
employed the collective wisdom of the British parliament, are matters 
with which the parent, or the schoolmaster, or the parson of the parish, 
have far more to do than all the legislators under heaven. (P. 137.) 


Now, were Mr. Boone the parson of a parish, he would 
perhaps see how irresistible an enemy to all his pious endea- 
vours for the reformation of his flock is an established fair, 
an ale-house, or a bull-bait.- The poor are not good econo. 
mists of their little all; and, without wishing to take the 
management of it out of their own hands, that man ought not 
to be stigmatized as a meddler, still less to be decried as an op- 
pressor, who would remove out of their way some of their 
principal temptations to mis-spend it; and we are strongly of 
opinion, that many a poor man, when he sees his family grow- 
ing up around him in habits of industry and sobriety, will 
thank the patriot, who suppressed the amusement, which by 
its seductive and mischievous fascination would have taken 
him from them at an age, when his paternal caré was most 
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availing. The people can still have their amusements, when 
fairs and prize-fights are withdrawn. But they will be amuse- 
ments of their own seeking, whereas an established fair may 
more justly be regarded as an attempt on the part of the legis- 
lature to force them into a prescribed form of diversion, and 
into habits of dissipation and extravagance, whether they will 
or no. To represent the establishment of a temptation, as 
innocent, and the removal of it, as officious intermeddling, is 
a figure of speech, for which we do not recollect, that the 
ancients have invented a name, though it seems to be a sort 
of enallage, in which the quality belonging to one of two op- 
posites, is bestowed upon the other. But in point of fact it 
is so far from being true, that the projected measures are 
oppressively levelled at the poor, while they leave the rich to 
pursue the same diversions unmolested; that the real state of 
the case is, that bull-baits and other cruel sports were once 
the amusements of all classes in England, as they are now in 
Spain, and that they have been abandoned by the superior 
orders of society, before any attempt was made to abolish 
them among the lower. The two following extracts from 
Evelyn’s Memoirs, giving an account of a pastime, which 
was common in his day, will shew, what advances have 
taken place in general refinement, as well as in female 
delicacy, among the upper orders, in the course of a centu 
and a half ; hor can we see any just reason why we should 
now grudge to the laboring part of our population their 
share in the general improvement. Our first extract bears 
the date of August 17th, 1667:—‘“‘ There was now a very 
gallant horse to be baited to death with dogs. But he fought 
them all so as the fiercest of them could not fasten on him, 
till they ran him through with their swords. This wicked 
and barbarous sport deserved to have been punished in the 
cruel contrivers to get money, under the pretence, that the 
horse had killed a man, which was false. I would not be 
we to be a spectator.’’ The other is dated, June 16th, 
670 :—* I went with some friends to the bear-garden, where 
was cock-fighting, dog-fighting, bear and bull-baiting, it 
being a famous day for all these butcherly sports, or rather 
barbarous cruelties. The bulls did exceeding well; but the 
Irish wolf-dog exceeded, which was a tall greyhound, a 
stately creature indeed, who beat a cruel mastiff. One of the 
bulls tossed a dog full into a lady lap, as she sat ‘in one of 
the boxes a considerable height from the arena.. Two poor 
dogs were killed: and so all ended with the ape on horseback ; 
and I was most heartily weary of the rude and dirty pastime, 
which I had not seen (I think) in twenty years before.’ 
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We might next quote for the sake ofthe reflections to 
which they give rise, some of the remarks, which oecur on 
the proposed concessions to the Roman catholics, on which, 
as may be supposed, the author takes the poetical side of the 
question, not without strong insinuations against the into- 
lerance of all who would resist the contested claims. But 
on this topic so decisive a tone can hardly be said to give a 
fair representation of public sentiment, inasmuch as it is a 
question, on which the cabinet, the parliament, and the na- 
tion are too much divided to be represented by a single 
counsel: and perhaps a little moderation on so delicate a 
point, and some respect, if not to Mr. Peel, who is cautioned 
against the paralysing influence of cloistered zeal, to his 
learned and respectable constituents, and to other conscien- 
tious opponents of the projected change, would not have 
been less becoming than the dictatorial assumption of su- 
periority, which is adopted. This however (we have already 
admitted) is no fault. The last author as well as the last 
speaker is always in the right; and we shall consequently 
hold, till some opposite arguer shall give a new turn to the 
dispute, that in the annual debates on this interminable ques- 
tion, the advocates of concession are the only reasonable 
party, while their opponents are among those 

‘‘ Statesmen, who to thinn’d benches tell their views, 

And cause more sudden coughs than damps or dews ;” (P. 29.) 
more especially, as by adducing no arguments upon the sub- 
ject the author has effectually concealed any weakness that 
might attach to his own. 

The main subject, however, of the volume may be stated 
to be the prevalence of two conflicting principles in the 
minds of nations, the principles of despotism and of liberty, 
which are both progressively advancing, though in opposite 
directions. In tracing this progress the course of public 
events, from the combination against Napoleon to the pre- 
sent war in Spain, is sketched with much spirit: 


“ The energies of freedom were roused and brought into action, 
Napoleon was crushed, and the hope of universal dominion, which 
France had nourished, was like a dream that had vanished, But 
what happened next? The victors evinced a disposition to turn their 
backs upon the cause in which they had conquered. \ The spirit of 
liberty, which had achieved the triumph, was to depart, and be for- 
gotten. The free sentiments, which had been studiously excited, 
were to be discarded and sent home, like the retainers of a feudal 
lord, whose marauding expedition is at an end, Their service was 
done: and the selfishness of kings is a stronger feeling than their 
gratitude. But was all this possible? Could such high and holy 
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impulses pass away or remain dormant, as if they had never been ? 
Could the nations forget in a moment all the glorious attachments 
which had been instilled into their hearts for years? Could they 
cease to look upon those visions of liberty, which had been presented 
to them, first, by the early progress of the French revolution, and 


afterwards by the exhortations and example of their own sovereigns.” 
(P. 133.) 


The inconsistency of the despotic governments on the sub- 
ject of military revolutions is then strongly pointed out : 

“‘ They complain of a military revolution in Spain---they complain 
of a military revolution in Naples ;---yet they seek to put down the 
revolutionary principle by military aid.” (P. 82.) 

Then in applying these remarks to the present scene of the 
contest in Spain, the temperate reflections, which follow, 
are well worthy of being extracted : 


‘“‘ No sober politician, perhaps, can altogether approve the consti- 
tutions which ee been established in Spain and Portugal; and cer- 
tainly no prudent man will pledge himself to commend the future 
actions of the ‘ Liberals’ on the Continent. The real patriot, on the 
contrary, and genuine philanthropist, will endeavour to preserve mo- 
deration, and mark the line between liberty and extravagance, regard 
for order, and hatred of improvement. As a lover of freedom, he 
will lament its excesses: as a lover of good order and regular go- 
vernment, he will regret the oppressive system which is maintained 
under the authority of those terms: as a lover of both, and a believer 
in their compatibility, he will be sure of experiencing the benefit of 
cordial abuse from the exclusive admirers of either the one or the 
other.” (P. 107.) 


The view taken also of the natural correctives to these 


causes of confusion and conflict, is equally just and season- 
able: 


“‘ The monarchs of Europe must be told, and must be made to 
understand,---‘ Promote reform---promote improvement---promote a 
rational system of representative government, if you would save your- 
selves from the horrors of revolution and convulsion. If you would 
take the cause of freedom out of the hands of political enthusiasts, 
hairbrained speculators, soldiers of fortune, ambitious rebels, hungry, 
desperate, unprincipled adventurers, PLACE IT IN YOUR own. If 
the preservation of ignorance is impossible, and the possession of 
half-knowledge is pernicious---and which of the two positions can be 
controverted/---one only resource, one only alternative remains--- 
provide for your subjects ample and good instruction. Instead of 
endeavouring to compel a gloomy, slavish, insecure acquiescence by 
force of arms, do what is far easier, and far safer---establish a con- 
stitutional authority, by having reason on your side, and by shewing 
that it is on your side.’ By both parties (it is true) concessions must 
be made, and pretensions must be abated. But the first step ought 
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now to be taken by the supporters of the monarchical principle; for 
they are now the aggressors.” (Pp. 152, 153.) 

Having thus been led to exhibit the author’s view of the 
circumstances of the struggle, now carrying on in the Spa- 
nish peninsula, a view, which we believe to accord very 
nearly with the sentiments, generally entertained upon it in 
this country, we are tempted further to extract a few pas- 
sages from Mr. Quin’s visit to Spain, for the sake of helping 
our readers to form a judgment on the question, how far the 
principles here referred to, might ever have been reasonably 
expected to decide their quarrel on that soil. Mr. Quin was 
present during the most critical period of the pending dispute, 
while the invasion was threatened, and when it was com- 
menced, and therefore had a fine opportunity for witnessing 
any ebullition of popular feeling. His general view of the 
whole position of affairs is thus stated by himself: “ I went 
to that country perfectly unbiassed; | soon saw that the 
Constitution was impracticable, and | perfectly agreed with 
those who wished that it was as much as possible assimilated 
to the Constitution of England. But I did then abhor, as I] 
do still, and ever shall abhor, the entry of a foreign power 
armed for the purpose of carrying those improvements into 
effect.”” (P. 359.) 

On the important question, whether the constitution is 
really popular in Spain, or not, Mr. Quin again and again 
reports, that there is a great indifference to it every where, 
and that the cry of the people is for peace. Thus we are 
told, that “ it was frequently stated in Cortes, that the an- 
nual amount of the contributions, levied on the people since 
the restoration of the Constitution, was considerably below 
that which was paid during the despotism.” “I am _ not 
prepared” (says Mr. Quin) “ to confirm or dispute this as- 
sertion: but from all that I saw or heard up to this time in 
Spain, I was convinced that the people generally did not be- 
lieve this allegation, and that the great majority of them 
were desirous of nothing so much as of peace. If any 
tradesman, or a peasant laboring in the fields, were asked 
whether he was a Constitutionalist, the answer was, § All 
that I want is peace.’ Exceptions to this observation might 
have been met with in places where party spirit ran high, 
and divided towns and villages into different sects. But 
where the passions were not excited, ‘ Peace---Peace!’ was 
the desire of all. As to the clergy, it was notorious that the 
great majority of the secular as well as the regular degrees 
were at heart hostile to the constitution.”’ (Pp. 160, 161.) 
It can be scarcely necessary to add, that the grandees, 
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with very few exceptions, were as much opposed to the new 
system as the clergy.” “* Looking, therefore, to the Penin- 
sula alone, it would appear that the mass of the people were 
indifferent with respect to the Constitution; and two very 
powerful. classes were sincerely adverse to it. Every day 
new enemies to the system rose from the bosom of the coun- 
try; and in point of fact it was upheld only by the army, by 
those enjoying public employments, and those desirous to 
obtain them.” (P. 162.) 

The first place, at which this subject is noticed by the au- 
thor is Villa Real, where he says, “ The woman, who shewed 
us the chapel, informed us, that the clergy explained the 
constitution every Sunday from the pulpit, and that the in- 
habitants were, some for the new system, some against it. 
The point, in which all were agreed, was a love of peace and 
quietness. As to the rest, they were not particularly anxious 
one way or the other. (P. 43.) . At Guadalaxara, to which 
Bessieres penetrated in his attempt on Madrid, Mr. Quin 
reports, “On inquiry into the political sentiments of the 
inhabitants, 1 received the same answer in every instance, 
which I had already -frequently heard---‘ We want nothing 
but peace.’’”’ (P.225.) Again at Seville “I made some inqui- 
ries into the feeling of the Sevillians with regard to the Consti- 
tution, and the answers which I received from persons resident 
here for some years, were shortly to this effect; that when the 
constitution was first proclaimed, a number of rich proprietors, 
and of steady commercial men, embarked ardently in the cause, 
under the hope that liberal institutions would tend greatly to 
the amelioration of their different interests. Within the last 
year, however, the frequent changes of ministry produced cor- 
responding alterations in all the offices,”’ (P. 312.) The new 
employes, it was said, consisted mostly of that half-educated 
gentry, who after leaving school, had spent the greatest part 
of their lives in coffee-houses, and billiard and gambling- 
rooms; and when they found themselves invested with au- 
thority, it in a rude, and sometimes oppressive 
manner. The result of these proceedings upon the general 
spirit of Seville was to render it exceedingly indifferent to- 
wards the Constitution.” (P. 313.) “The same state of apa- 
thy, to use the mildest expression, prevailed in alfthe towns 
through which we passed after leaving Madrid. From my 
own observations, and those of others, I can safely state that 
the great majority of the people on the line of that route de- 
sired nothing so much as peace.” (P. 317.) 

; Under these circumstances it is evident, that the constitu- 
tionalists can be regarded only asa party, notas the nation. It 
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follows, moreover, that the king has. been all along really a 
prisoner in the hands of this party, of which many decisive 
indications are afforded in the course of this volume. The 
author justly remarks that, “it was impossible for any 
prince, who regarded the dignity and just rights of his 
throne, to subscribe, with a willing hand, the Constitu- 
tion of Cadiz; for it reduced his prerogatives. and facul- 
ties to mere shadows. The Cortes, by demanding too much, 
and succeeding in their demands to the very letter, placed 
themselves in a false position, which they were obliged 
to keep, in order to preserve any of the advantages they had 
rained. The king, on the other hand, by conceding too much, 
reduced himself to a situation that rendered him naturally an 
object of hourly suspicion at home, and of manifold intrigues 
abroad. There were accordingly household guards and officers 
appointed, in whom the new government confided. These 
guards, armed with small carabines, were stationed in diffe- 
rent rooms of the palace, and the stairs were night and day 
lined with battle-axe men.”’ (P. 122.) 

Hence it would seem, that the French have been encountered 
in that country, not so much by the love of liberty as by the 
national pride, which, notwithstanding the accession of gene- 
rals to their cause, repels them still-from all the.fortresses of 
the country, though it has learned to care little for the political 
questions at issue. How favorable a state of things was this 
for the gradual correction of those anomalies and vices, with 
which the constitution abounds! and how fatal to all such 
hopes might the sword of the invader have proved! We shall 
rejoice, if it shall appear, that Providence has been secretly 
conducting the affairs of that distracted country to an issue, 
unlooked for by all the contending parties, but yet more con- 
ducive to the real interests of the kingdom, than those at 
which they aimed. We shall rejoice, and Spain too, and 
Europe, will have reason to rejoice, if the events which have 
passed, and the expressions of sentiment which have been 
elicited, shall induce both the king of France and the king 
of Spain, and the constitutionalists and the royalists, to lis- 
ten to moderate counsels, to bury past animosities in oblivion ; 
and even now, after measures have been pushed to an ex- 
tremity without perhaps drawing nearer to a decision of the 
theoretical principles at issue, to agree in some middle point 
of safety, at which the rights of freedom may be substan- 
tially guarded, and the regulated privileges of monarchy pre- 
served from violation. 

There is only one other topic touched on in Mr. Boone’s book, 
on which we feel it necessary to say a word. On subjects 
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connected with religion, as well as politics. Mr. Boone main- 
tains the the same peremptory tone. We have the fol- 
lowing specimens of his difidence and correctness in such 
points from the text and from the notes. 
** Modes, too, of faith, to strange excess have run, 
Since many have too much, and more have none. 
"Twixt unbelief and superstition’s growth, 
Religion wanes, and weeps at sight of both.” 
Here high-church zealots rave; there sectaries rant, 
And men of different minds together plant 
The mingled seeds of blasphemy and cant.” 
Here o’er religion, saints, too busy, fling 
Black gloom, and turn it to a joyless thing. 
There coarse buffoons, with random satire, strike 
Bright worth and mean hypocrisy alike.” (Pp. 32, 33.) 
“The well-meant officiousness and incessant zeal of the evangeli- 
eal members of the Church of England, sectaries of all denominations, 
members of missionary and other societies, would afford ample room 
for investigation, and some perhaps for remonstrance. (P. 113.) 
We fear, that there are too many still in the country, who 
are ready to join in this cry against zeal in the best of causes, 
which by placing spiritual religion at one extreme, and rank 
infidelity at the other, implies, that the happy medium of a ra- 
tional piety is equally remote from both. The persons here, 
and in Mr. Wilkins’s work, ironically stigmatized, as saints, 
have little to fear from such really random satire : and there- 
fore we will not degrade by defending them. We are happy 
to believe they are an increasing body; and we trust, that, as 
their numbers increase, the sterling excellence of their char- 
acters and the acknowledged utility of their beneficial labours 
will render all other vindication superfluous. But for the 
author’s sake we wish him to consider, that in reality there is 
no middle ground in the cause here alluded to, that religion 
is either all, or it is nothing, and that consequently either 
Carlile and Wooler are right, and all our ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments ought to be cut up, root and branch, or else the in- 
cessant zeal, displayed by missionary and other societies, is 
something more than well-meant officiousness. 
Mr. Boone indeed can write with just feeling on subjects 
of this nature. We were much pleased with the following 
peroration, if we may so call it, to his diversified disquisitions. 


“‘Such are not my sentiments alone: they are the sentiments, I 
know, of some among the most respectable and enlightened persons 
in this kingdom and on the Continent; persons, who must never be 
confounded with the numerous revolutionists and convulsionists, who 
disgrace and endanger a good cause, or the traitors and apostates, 
who first rise upon it to importance, and afterward desert it at its need: 
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since they are the staunch and steady friends of constitutional mo- 
narchy, of legitimate succession, of regular government, of rational 
religion. 

“¢ That in the establishment of these blessings will be the final con- 
summation of the ee struggle, they anxiously hope, and they 
have some grounds for believing : they feel that much is to be effected 
by the example and authority of England; and they therefore think, 
that the men who wield the power, and resources, and influence of 
England, command almost as far as human agents can command, the 
destinies of the world. Moreover, they see the hand of Providence at 
work amid the clash and ferment of actions and opinions ; bringing 
the things of earth to its own good and appointed end, and using the 
passions and caprices, and energies and weaknesses of sovereigns or 
subjects, as instruments for its own wise and inscrutable purposes. 


For, as Shakspeare has said, with his inimitable felicity of language, 
‘ There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’ ”’ 


The introduction of Providence in the close of a-work, 
taking a review of differences, disputes, and controversies, 
has a soothing and tranquillizing effect. It is, as in Virgil’s 
mob, when 

‘** __ nietate gravem ac meritis, si forte virum quem 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus astant. 
Ille regit dictis animos, ac pectora mulcet.” 

It would be useful to cherish a feeling like this, in all our 
disquisitions on passing events. It would moderate the ar- 
dour of opposition, and allay the heat of unreasonable con- 
tention. It would make difference of sentiment stop short of 
hostility and rancour. It would enable bigots on one side to 
see, that there may be independence of mind, without revo- 
lutionary fanaticism, and on the other, that there is yet a 
holier cause to be maintained in the world than that of free- 
dom itself. 

We regret indeed, that both in verse and in prose, the 
author has associated the epithet, holy, with the cause of 
freedom ; a cause, which, however excellent, and however ne- 
cessary to real holiness, is too often maintained by unholy 
men, for unholy purposes; and too seldom advocated from 
considerations or motives truly holy to deserve to be so 
characterized. There is a cause, truly such; and that is a 
cause, which has led to those benevolent and voluntary asso- 
ciations, referred to in the preceding article, which (he 
thinks) afford ‘ample room for investigation, and some per- 
haps for remonstrance ;’ though the object of them is purely 
disinterested; and though the end pursued by them, injudi- 
ciously perhaps in some instances, but insincerely or without 
a good effect (we believe) in none, is the glory of God, an 
the best interests of the universal family of man. . 
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